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WIND'S WILL 

B00£ I 
CHAFTEB I 

IBB FLOWXB-HABEin' OF THE VLkCX TENDdHX 

A MERRY day! The blue bI^, full of sunshine, 
flecked with whiteclouds which a wind, rough but 
not unkind, drove in freakish gusts towards the 
east; the face of the heavens was ever changing, light 
and shadows on the earth continually chasing each 
other. — ^The great mystery of Spring was upon the world. 
Even the old, old wind that blew upon Chaos came 
breathing youth itself: youth calling upon youth. It 
had come, this day, sweeping from the Atlantic, alcmg 
the rodt-bound coasts of Brittany, gathering the 
essences of gorse and broom and of pushing heather- 
land herbs to mingle with its salt; losing its pungent 
ocean savors in the sunsteeped plains and vales of 
Normandy, but taking up the fragrance of the budding 
orchards, the thousand aromas of the greening woods 
and the zest incomparable of the young grass. Thence 
it had rushed headlong into the heart of Paris itself, and 
if with a new and more homely burden gathered from 
wood-smoke, roasting coffee and fresh-baked wheaten 
loaves, still with the country sweetness on its wings. 
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In most towns, when such a morning breaks, shout- 
ing spring, the thought of the dweller turns with long- 
ing to the land beyond the walls. But not so in Paris. 
If there is a city in the worid to which the gracious joy 
of the year's renewal comes naturally, it is Paris. She 
sits smiling in the sunshine, astride her gay river; 
with hor domes and pinnacles blinking gold: AprO, 
with all its young treasures, comes tumbling into bet 
lap and, from one day to another, she finds herself 
beflowered. 

This windy April forenoon, spring rioted in Paris. 
The century itself was young — only in its sweet sixteen 
or so — and though, with the year's peace since Waterloo, 
something of the old world's ways seemed to have re- 
turned upon Europe, a new life had not ceased to push 
up everywhere. And Paris, though once mwe in 
her old royal trappings, had a heart beating with 
rejuvenated blood. Peace — without which spring is 
as forlorn as lambs caught by untimely storms, as a 
dancing measure in a house of mourning — brooded 
maternally over the fair land of France. 

Nowhere perhaps in all the great gay city did spring 
seem to have so thoroughly concentrated and installed 
itself this morning as in the Place Venddme. Some half- 
score of gardens seemed to have walked bodily in from 
their sunny inclosures on the slopes of Meudon and 
St. Cloud to establish themselves round the Colonne: 
that column cast in the bronze of guns taken from some 
of those very troops, Prussian and others, who now 
clanked the beet of the conqueror about the streets. The 
top of the triumphal monument to imperial glories dis- 
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played in ruddy gold the huge royal fleur-de-lis which 
had replaced the original figure of the exiled "Usurper" 
— the lily of France, symbol of the returned monardiy. 
It flamed under the sunrays, incongruously enough> 
over this graven memorial of the "Corsican's" prow- 
esses; but much could be forgiven its absurdity, 
since it heralded the return of peaceful years after the 
storms of bloody revolution and the long fevered stress 
of futfle conquest. At any rate it rose appropriately 
enough in the spring, as a happy landmark of Paris. 

At the Sign of the Flowers of France, one might have 
called the stone flagged rood of ground that surrounded 
the base of the column. For, by permission of the Royal 
Superintendent of Public Monuments, a biweekly 
flower-market was allowed to be held around the gilt 
railing. And there flowers of France gleamed and allured 
the eye from afar. Anemones, crimson and purple, set 
in their frilled green caps; tulips, white or flaming; 
jonquils, some piercingly sweet, others fragrant only 
with the wild smell of the green; late giUyflowers, 
colored like the bee, sweeter than its honey; daffodils; 
lily of the vall^; violets too, their delicate scent un- 
noticed amid the keoier appeal of their neighbors — 
somethiiig like a tender little sisterhood among a gay 
congregation. The air about them all was embalmed, 
and the sunshine seemed to give out incense. 

The fitful wind came, scurrying down, and off with 
scattered petals from the great branches of pear-blossom 
which, to the amusement and disdain of her companions, 
Colinette Hardi had brought with her this day from the 
ordiard and tied to the gilt railings und^ the shelter 
S 
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of a vast red cotton umbrella, which was the distinguish- 
ing feature of Madame Desir6e Louvel's stall. 

"To make thy fortune with, I suppose," scoffed 
Manon Lart^ay, from the adjoining stall. 

Colinette, sitting on a low stool in front of Madame 
Louvel herself, lifted her eyebrows without turning her 
head. 

"They're for my pleasure, not to sell," she announced. 

Here was a point of behavior that Manon could less 
understand. To her, as to the rest of the merry chatter^ 
ing company, all this color and fragrance meant just 
so many brown or white pieces; and it meant nothing 
more. But Colinette Hardi was different from the 
others. As the niece (and acknowledged heiress) of 
the rich Madame Desir^ Louvel — M6re Louvel, in the 
familiar parlance — who had two good arpents and more 
in full cultivation and was the person of greatest conse- 
quence in the Place Vend6me flower-market, she was 
privil^ed to indulge herself in eccentricity. In the eyes 
of her companions, indeed, she was edmost a demoiselle. 
Shod in buckled shoes where they clattered in sabots; 
with fine lawn to her kerchief and embroidery to her 
apron, and wearing on week days a red-and-white skirt 
fit for any feast, she was at once an object of envy and 
professional pride among the bouqueiiirea. 

M^e Louvel looked down on the corn-colored head 
of Colinette with its tightly wreathed plaits. 

"It has as many freaks as a little cat," she observed 
in a rich creaking voice; "especially of a spring morn- 
ing! Three poimds of good pears, and more, gone for 
me, kein? And yet it loves the compote as much as 
anyone! But it never thinks of autumn." 
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The girl tilted back her simbunied saucy face and 
laughed up at the old woman. 

"Ah, for that, no! In the spring one does not think 
of autumn. And as for the compote — well, it is this 
way: I like compote, but I like blossom better. Blos- 
som b white — white and dean E It's like the linen after 
we pick it up from the grass in the sunshine. And then 
one has it for such a little while! 'Phew!' — a breath, 
and it is gone — Look, look!" She pointed to another 
flight of petals on the scurrying wind. 

"There's a reason for you!" cried a sharp-faced 
woman, on the other side of her, dramatically scan- 
dalized. "To like a thing because it's soon gone! 
Promising, I call it, M&% Louvel, for the future!" 

Madame Louvel colored angrily all over her large 
dark countenance which the moment before had been 
the mirror of benevolent satisfaction. 

"I will have you know, Madame Camus, if my niece 
has the fancies of a lady, well, she can afford them. 

And so can I " Here, the natural thrift of the 

French peasant asserted itself against a too literal inter- 
pretation of her defense. "A few little pears," she 
pursued. "The old tree, one may say, is kept for the 
blossoms. The fruit is mostly wood, a waste of good 
sugar." Placidity settled down again upon her. "The 
little one did right to pluck them. One never knows, 
for instance, since we have the English here, what they 
may not take a wish to buy. I have seen queerer things 
than the selling of pear-blossoms to an Anglicke! Was 
there not one day— eh, Colinette — one day, when noth- 
ing would serve one of them but to buy the basket with 
the snowdrops? A basket at ten sous that my Colinette 
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got two francs fori But then she had settled the flowers 
hers^, you see: snowdiops it was, in a garHand of brown 
ivy leaves. She has a taste. — ^Now I'll wager she had 
her own little idea today, for all she said nothing to 
anybody, when she went out this morning and got me 
those boughs. Eh, the sly pussF She does it all as it 
were in play. The little cat catdies her mouse, and the 
big sous crane hopping in. . . . Colinette, where are 
your thoughts, my child? You do not hear a word 
one is saying." 

"It is because of the swallows. Look at the shadows 
of them, on the ground." 

"It's not the swallows that will buy your wares, you 
ninny. . . . Howempty the Place is this morning! We 
shall do fine business at this rate! This half -hour I have 
seen two pMisners, three cammisgionnaires, and a half- 
pay one, who scowled at the fleur-de-lis up there and 
then had for two sous of Bonapartist violets ! We wtm't 
make our fortunes with these demi-aaldesl" 

"Everyone is at the review — that's it," opined a 
neighbor. 

"Ah, these reviews!" cried Madame Camus acidly — 
unlike her gossip Louvel, she was herself an ardent 
Bonapartiste — "of what use are they but to keep honest 
folk away from their work? As my man says, tous 
VAvire, it was worth it, anyhow. Worth looking at, 
and worth the trouble. Heal soldiers, those of FAuhret 
But these featherbed fellows, nowadays " 

"And to think," put in a third dame, "that we have 
still the Anglichet and the Cossacks eating the wool off 
our backs!" 

"Not to speak of the PrussiansI** 
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"Ah, the Fmsaians! " Jean-J^me Lerouz, the 

brawny porter oF the Louvela, sitting apart on the curb, 
spat between his feet. 

"Oh, the Frussiaos — but the Anglidiea are good cus- 
tomers. I'll say that for them!" insisted M^reLouvel. 
She was a staunch royalist and had no hate in her for 
the allies who had brought back her legitimate king. 

**I," said Colinette, striking in suddenly among the 
conversing elders, "I don't mind the AnglickeeJ" 

There was an outcry. The protestations of her 
younger companions rose buzzing about her. "That 
Colinette!" — "She always wants to play the original!" 
— "How, Colinette!" — "And her own uncle one of the 
Old Guard!"— "Oh, Colinette!" 

"I don't mind them," repeated the girl, "lliey're 
not pigs like the Prussians, nor wolves like the Cossadcs, 
And they're clean. I like clean people." 

A dang of bells from the Assiunption Church, fol- 
lowed more faintly by another from St. Boch, resounded 
across the Place, merrily — all sounds this April day 
were full of cheer. Swiftly the gust flew past with a 
dozen other peals interjangled as a capricious fugue. 
Ifadame Louvel devoutly crossed herself. 

"The Mass bells — eleven o'clock already!" 

Colinette picked up a brimming basket of jonquils. 
**My Angliches will soon be passing by." she remarked. 
"They like the long stalks." 

"She is mad, with her Anglickesl Does she think 
tiiey're gomg to Mass?" 

"They're punctual, and eleven is their driving hour. 

And look, here they come. Miladi takes a turn in her 

earro$»e. £h, Jean-Jerome, follow me with the muguetl 

7 
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I'll stand at the comer with the jonquils. That's what 
she buys, and if the young miladi is with the old one, 
she will buy the muguet.'* 

"My niece,'* said Madame Louvel importantly, "has 
a head for affairs, do you see? Which of you, I ask, 
has ever thought of noticing the three times this new 
miladi has stopped to order flowers?" 



The sun shone on the sleek sides of the big chestnut 
horses, glittered back from the silver mounted harness. 
The stout coachman pulled up near the colimm with 
a knowing twist of the reins that set hoofs striking fire 
from the cobbles. 

It was a sumptuous barouche, lined with gray. From 
under a fringed mauve parasol, scarce (as Colinette 
averred afterwards) larger than a good-sized mushroom, 
a delicate featured, piercing-eyed old lady looked down 
on the flower-girl with a kind of faraway amusement. 
Beside her a young, pearl-tinted face was turned 
languidly towards the uplifted basket. A rose-wreathed 
hat, a green silk mantle, a good deal of niching and 
frilling, bore testimony to the fact that Easter finery had 
been donned in honor of the sunshine. Spring sat in 
the barouche — ^aristocratic, artificial, contemptuous. 
Spring stood on the curb — smiling, fresh as nature her- 
self, holding up a wealth of blossom. The great old 
lady fumbled among the laces of her dress for the gold 
chain of her eyeglass, to bring the April vision a little 
closer. 

"Jonquils!" she said to her companion. "The first 
I have seen this year!" The eyeglass wandered and 

8 
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she gave a little cry: "Do I see pear-blo8s<nn, there, on 
the railing behind the red umbrella? Look, Augusta, 
pear-blossom I " Then, turning back to the bouqueti^, 
she inquired in easy French: "How much for the 
branches of pear tree?" 

"Alas, miladi, they are not for sale." Colinette's face 
dimpled roguishly. "They are for the r^reshment of 
my aunt. She is very hot, when she sits in the sun. 
Miladi will perceive, she is stout, my aimt!" 

"Oh, grandmEonma!" The pearl-colored face be- 
came faintly moved with distaste. "Not pear-blossom! 
So common and untidy! — What's she saying?" 

"Nothing to make you regret on this occasion the 
limits to your education, my dear. She's only trying to 
be pert" 

"Has she no rosea or camellias? Pray let us drive 
on." 

"May I stay, just a moment, and buy some jonquils?" 
asked the old lady in tones of sarcastic humility. 

"Jonqitils! Oh, grandmiunma, so cottagey!" 

The flower-girl, swift to understand the universal 
language of expression, handed back the jonquils to the 
porter and held up, instead, the basket of forced lily of 
the vall^. 

"Muguet?" she said. 

"Ah, how nice!" said the young lady, expressing 
approval without aoy different intonation. 

Her companion cast a look of regret at the white 
and golden blooms which Jean-Jerome had stolidly 
shouldered; but she drew her purse. 

"Very well, my dear," she said, "mttgitet let it 
be!" 
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The fine baroudie started off again clattering. Flakes 
of foam flew upon the wind as the horses tossed their 
heads. The lily of the valley, wrapped in a great sheet 
of white paper, diffused its pungent fragrance between 
the two ladies. 

"So you don't like cottagey things, Augusta," said 
graniteiamma, dryly, as they swung round the comer 
into the Rue de Rivoli. 

There came the slightest deepening of color on the 
fair cheek. 

"Indeed no, grandmamma." 

"Not even love in a cottage, my dear?" 

The color deepened till it burned, twin flowers of 
anger on Augusta's countenance. 

"I'm afraid I don't know what you mean." 

"You prefer camellias to pear-blossom. I don't 
understand your taste, but I respect your point of 
view. No doubt it's a less ephemeral flower; and it 
has the merit of representing a good deal of money." 

"Dear grandmamma, pear-blossom does not last. 
The wind was blowing it all over the place." 

"Dear Augusta, you make me feel very young," said 
the ancient dame. Her dignified, old face took an air of 
delicate malice. Then she added with a smile: "I 
wonder shall we see (jeoffrey this morning in the Bois 
de Boulogne? Or was it for Sir John you've wreathed 
yourself in roses?" 

The carnation glow had b^un slowly to ebb from 
Miss de Vyne's fair countenance. 

"I believe Sir John finds it difficult to ride out of a 
morning, the Ambassador keeps bim so busy," she 
remarked demurely. 

10 
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"Ha," cried tlie grandmother, in a tone of mingled 
triumph and satisfaction, "so you do hanker for the 
pear-blossom after all! Take care, Augusta, the wind 
blows it about so I Itisscarceof lasting value, child." 

"I am glad to see you in such spirits this morning, 
ma'am," said the young lady. 

"You're a chit," said the old one. 

The barouche drove on, glittering, clattering. Fast 
the Place de la Concorde all white and sunny, with 
never, it seemed, a lurking memory left of the days not so 
long ago whca it bad run with blood and was called the 
Place de la R^otution. Past the Champs £lys£es where 
the red-jacketed, black-beardediCossacks had so l<Hig 
bivouacked. Past the Forte de Neuilly and past the 
unfinished Imperial Arch of Triumph, which the 
restored King could not in conscience bring to comple- 
tion, nor yet, for fear of the myriad Bonapartist demi- 
aotdea, bring down to the ground. Then it wheeled 
leftwards towards the Bois de Boulogne, where still 
some remnuits of the English army of occupation wore 
quartered. 

People turned to look round at the flying vision of 
opulence and fashion; to admire young beauty, to specu- 
late on old dignity. And no one would have guessed 
that the warmth of spring still beat in the heart of her 
whose hair shone silver under the April sun, whilst a 
chill as that of autumn already ruled in the bos<mi of 
brown curled eighteen. 

Colinette came dancing back to the railings, tossing 
the white 6cu de trais franca in the now empty muffuet 
basket. She transferred the money to her apron pocket; 
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gave it a pat with a small sunburned hand, and neg- 
ligently yielded the basket into the ready grasp of Jean- 
Jerome. Jean-Jerome was always ready where service 
to Colinette waa concerned- 

"Ah, but," cried M6re Louvel, winking elaborately 
towards Madame Camus, "what are you putting into 
your pocket there? It belongs to me, oh, la!" 

" Not at all, little aunt. That goes towards that pur 
of silk stockings for my trousseau." 

"Silk stockings! Pestel" The old flower-woman 
chuckled, latly, like a starling. "She must have silk 
stockings, it seems. Heard that, neighbor? Silk stock- 
ings!'* 

" Is it for when you espouse Jean-JIrome?" whispered 
a black-eyed girl, leaning across to nudge Colinette, as 
the latter drew her stool forward again. 

"Jean-Jerome! Ah,monDieuI" So far-fetched was 
the pleasantry, that Colinette, to whom laughter was 
the easiest of emotions, had really to force a giggle for 
politeness' sake. "Of course — Jean-Jerome. Could it 
be anyone else?" 

Tall Fanchon — known as la Rouaae — thrust her head 
between the two. 

"That's a good one! Don't you know, Marie-Jose- 
phine, that nothing less than a monsieur datia le <x>m- 
merce will serve? The fat confections at the comer, who 
smiles like a cream tart at Colinette when we drive by in 
the morning. You can't deny it, Colinette! It is now 
three times since our yeUow mare has gone with her nose 
in the back of your cart all the way from St. Cloud — so 
I know!" 

"I was asking myself," mocked Colinette, "why you 
12 
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stuck after us like a dog after a bone. Now I knorr: it 
is the cream tart smile that has caught your eye." 

"You have not got it one bit," interpolated Marie- 
Josephine. "Last Sunday, eh, I saw what I saw: 
Rata-plan-plan-planI The drum major of the Swiss 
Guards, you know. Heavens, how beautiful he u! 
Cream tarts, la Rouat^ Who would think of anything 
so mild!" 

"None of you is even near it. When I many" — 
the dimples suddenly disapi>eared from Colinette's 
round cheeks, an air of mock solemnity settled on the 
mischievous face — "when I marry, oh, I have quite 
decided it shall be an English milor. And I shall drive 
round in a great ccdiche lined in silver gray, driven by a 
coachman in a great white wig, and a pair of beautiful 
red horses that lift their le^ up to their noses, and beat 
the stones, clip-clop, clack-clack. And I shall have a 
bonnet with feathers, and a gold-rimmed eyeglass. And 
I shall hold it like this" — she made a ring of her fore- 
finger and thumb, raised her eyebrows and dropped her 
hds, letting a languid gleam move slowly beneath them 
— "I shall look at you, and at the flowers, like this — oh, 
as if you were miles away and it was kind of me to see 
you at all! And I shall say 'Aok, 'ow naicel — Com- 
hiengf " 

Sounds rose in the flower-market as of a poultry yard 
disturbed. "Amiladi!" — "Listen to her!" — "Colinette 
in a carriage! " — " It is tbe new paint on the old cart that 
has turned her head!" — "Eh, Jean-J6rome, whistle for 
your hopes!" — "A miladi, aoh, yes!" 

Jean-J£rome, squatting on the curb, his large knotted 
hands da^ied on his knees, cast a grin over hb should^; 
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but there wu a look in his ^es, doglike, pathetic, that 
spoke of hidden anxiety. 

Presently, however, stray spectators returning from 
the review went drifting past, and business absorbed the 
energies of the flower-market. Knots of young men 
b^an to hang about the stalls like bees intuit on honey. 
Laughter still rang out, for veiy obvious pleasantries 
were exchanged, but with intervals of more serious 
transaction. The brown sous and the white pieces 
jingled in apron pockets, or wfxe dropped tinlcling in the 
- money boxes. 

It was only natural that the prettiest flower should 
draw the most of the honey seekers: there was a positive 
buzz about Colinette and her wares. M^eLouvel's tes- 
timony to her niece's business capacities, obviously, was 
no vain boast. The girl drove a roaring trade. 

For male purchasers she had ever a gay word and a 
laugh — and Colinette's laugh was a thing to hear: she 
would have filled the place with simshine on the rainiest 
morning. For her own s^ she had a knowing eye and 
a nimble hand: and, after extracting an audacious price 
from the purse that could afford it, had a grace in hand- 
ing over the goods that sent the purchaser away pleased 
as with a good bai^ain. "Forgive me. Mademoiselle, 
but with that ravishing toilette — ah, I'm afraid it caused 
many a distraction in Church on Easter morning! — ^with 
that toilette, I should advise a bunch of mvguet, just in 
the bodice — the pale green of the leaf mth your rose 
ribbons. — ^Exquisite! Ah,there will be others who'll tell 
you that better than I can ! " — "Pray, you, sir, what is 
your will? — You are too kind, sir, my business is only to 
sell flowers, for Madame Louvel, yonder. I beg pardon, 
U 
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BIT? Theie is so much noise, I cannot hear if you speak 
so low; but if you have any special command, my aunt, 
Madame Louvel yonder, will give you all her attention. 

Maman Louvel, here is a gentleman who But it is 

nothing, I see the gentleman has made a mistake." — 
*'Ah, Mam'selle Susanne, here is your bunch ready. I 
have kept it for you. They are very sweet this morning* 
the little narciaaeal Quite, quite the first of the year, 
they are — ^Irom the sunny comer. Pardon, Mam'selle 
Susanne, no, I will take nothing from you this morning. 
It is just my little spring gift; to make gay your cora^ 
of the workroom. And when I have my wedding hat to 
trim — Baatel I know where to go for taste." — "How, is 
that you again, so soon, Monsieur le Marquis? Hold, I 
have here the very bunch for Madame la Marquise, I 
shall send the porter with it. Pardon, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis, I prefer to give you back the exact change. Short 
accounts make long friends. What did Monsieur say? 
Have I nothing for him? All these flowers are at his 
dioice? No, sir, nothing else for sale — except you take 
the baskets! Ah, ah, ah! But if Monsieur is not satis- 
fied, he can address himself to my aunt, Madame Louvel 
yonder." — "No, Madame, I have not sold all my 
moieties. Something told me that Madame would be 
passingi" And so it went on. 

Scurrying, the wind came down across the Place, 
caught the perfume, the flow^ petals, the dust, the light 
chatter all together into one mad round and was off 
again, seeming to sweep the idlers away before it. 

The bells of the Assumption rang out again. Half- 
past deveni The hour of d^euner. People b^an to 
15 
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bethink them of the omelette; of the yellow or red wine 
inviting in the glasses; of the good fried potatoes that 
d^nand to be eaten piping and crisp. There had been 
perh^M a faint suggestion of those potatoes and other 
good things in the wind. Monsieur le Marquis had in- 
timated to his ek^ that trout was in season ; and philan- 
dering in the sunshine with a saucy and too elusive 
bouquetiire was by no means as satisfying, especially at 
Monsieur le Marquis's age, as an appetizing meumhv 
frizzling in. the dish. That one thought of his/ncofuieau. 
This was one of the ledcs she had forgotten to buy in the 
March6 St. Honor^ for her pot-au-feu. As on the wave of 
a magician's wand, they melted away. The flower-girls, 
the old women and the young, th^, too, b^an to think 
of sundry concealed pots secretly simmering upon little 
charcoal fires at the back of the stalls. 




CHAPTER n 

A TRICE OF THE WEST WIND 

DRUtTlNG clouds massing together were swept 
across the sun, and a sudden gloom fdl upon the 
Place. At the utmost speed of their high trot the 
chestnut horses dashed by again with the barouche. 
The flower-sellers had a swift vision of the two profiles 
both set into lines of severity. The mauve parasol was 
down. Miss de Vyne's faint-tinted roses looked dull, 
now that the sunshine was no longer on them. 

"There go Colinette's clients back again. They are 
afraid for the rain," said la Rcmaae, looking up at the 
threatening skies. 

"We shall have bad weather after all," (^ined 
Madame Camus, who was pessimistic. "It never faib 
for the best spring markets, nom d'un nom!" 

"The bad weather is in their hearts, I think," re- 
marked Colinette musingly. 

She sat, staring after the clouds of dust which had 
marked the passage of the carriage, waiting till Jean- 
Jerome should serve her with the best morsel out of M^ 
Louvel's earthenware pot on her little yellow and white 
plate. "Did one ever see such cross faces? " she said. 

"You'll have to practice that kind of face when you 
marry your Angliche and drive in a carriage like that. 
It's the spleen, you know," said Fanchon Larchay. 

"That's where you're wrong, my dear! The old one 
and the young there have had a tiff, just as you and 
Madame Cunus do. They're angry with each other, 
just as you and Madame Camus might be in your 
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common kind of way. One may be a milady, and sit 
in a calicke vrith roses and feathers, but tantrums there 
or tantrums here, it's all the same when it comes to 
sulking. . . . Tiens, Uenal here's the sun again! And, 
look! who are the smart cavaliers? — Jean-Jerome, un- 
happy one, put tnyfricot back into the pot, quick! But 
woe betide you if you let anyone sneak my Uttle onion ! 
— Quick, the other basket! Business coming this way, 
don't you see?" 

"Listen to her!" — la Bouste was laug^iing, now with 
more than a point of spite. "I believe she thinks she 
is already going to choose h&! mUorl If it comes to 
that, Josette and Charlotte, why should not we cut in 
too? As for me, oh then, let not one rob me of Bed 
Whiskers — him with the little red whiskers and the 
great white teeth! I'm the ddest: first choice for me, 
and that's Red Whiskers! And if I came to die c^ it, 
he would have but to drop one of those teeth in sorrow, 
and there would be my tombstone nice and ready!" 

"Ah, but I like the plump one with the dancing eye 
and the cloak. Give me the plump one or I perish," 
wailed Josette. "It is certainly a godem. Yet be has 
a smile and a look — there, just like a Frenchman! 
Then, he is pltunp! A happy sign. Good lork, good 
tonper, say I!" 

"No," was Charlotte's pronouncement, "it is the 
little one, the slender one, that takes my eye. Heavens, 
what a 1^, what beautiful pantaloons! It is like a little 
sugar man on the top of a cake." 

"The officer's the man for me. I will have the 
officer!" said Colinette. 

Four gentlonen came sauntering across the Place. A 
18 
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couple of them were arm in arm. They talked and 
laughed rather loudly. Three had clear En^ish voices; 
the fourth a softer, richer Irish intonation. Hiey were 
all in the height of fashion, as the flower-girls' ^es were 
not slow to observe. 

"Will not mUor have a bunch of itiuguH for his 
buttonhole?" 

"WHI Mraisieur the officer cast an eye on the violets, 
to show he bears no malice?" 

"Fine tulips, sir. English ladies like our fine tulips. 
Tulips, milortf" 

But the group strolled on. The officer had by the 
arm a pale young gentleman miraculously clad in dose 
gray kerseymere, with a dark blue stock roimd his 
throat. He himself was a pleasant-faced, clean-featured 
youth and looked, in his undress cavaliy uniform of 
periwinkle blue, essentially manly by contrast with the 
daborate dandyism of his companion. The possessor 
of the tombstone teeth was displaying them now fully 
in a hearty haw-haw at some sally that had issued from 
the lips of the dark visaged gentleman with the mellow 
voice and the twinkling eyes, upon whose words, in- 
deed, all three seemed to hang. They went by, absorbed 
in their own pleasantries. 

The ingratiating smile on la Romae'a wide mouth 
became set into a grimace of rage. 

"Dirty godemsl" she exdaimed, violently thrusting 
her basket back into its place. "If it was not that 
they're so easy to rook, does anyone think I'd as mudi 
as look at them!" 

A gust of the spring wind came along, shouting. It 
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whirled the dust into a dancing pillar. It ran through 
the flower-market like a riotous hoy; set a hundred 
sweet petals flying hither and thither; started a flutter 
of many-colored petticoats, of crisp aprons. As if 
enamored of Colinette's fresh youth, it seemed to seize 
on her for a special prey. The envied red-and-white 
skirts were twisted this way and that; her rosy cheeks 
whipped and her bri^t eyes blinded by her own sunny 
hair tendrils. Next it snatched the red kerchief from 
her head and was off with it. Then, as clutching her 
tulips under one ann, she dashed in pursuit, it wheeled 
round upon her again and flung her apron over her face. 

" Misiricordel" cried she. It might have been a gwne 
of Colin-MaUlard. Giddy, laughing and blinded, she 
staggered another step or two, and all at once found 
herself caught and enveloped. "Ah, mon Dieul" The 
cry was stifled, under the cloak, by a kiss. A hand, 
strong and kind, clasped her by each shoulder. She 
heard a great shout of laughter about her; then, over 
her head, someone first said: "By George!" — and then 
in her own tongue, "Pardon, Mademoiaellet" 

The enveloping blue-gray folds gave one last flap about 
her. Then the two stood apart; both blushing; both 
as young as April itself, as ingenuous and good to see. 
There was still a huge laughter in the air. It sounded 
as if it was the gust itself that laughed at its own mis- 
diief. — "Oh, that Colinette!" — "Was anything like this 
ever seen ! " — "No — that Colinette, it passes all bounds ! " 
the flower-girls tittered and screamed. The gentleman 
with the large teeth gave another of his loud haw-haws: 

"A windfall, upon honor, my dear Geoffrq'. — ^A 
pretty windfall, too, by gad!" ' 
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The sleoder young man in the kerseymore had a 
cachinnation as delicate and thin as the other's was 
sonoroiis: 

*'The wind in Geoflfrey's eyes — he-he. Dear me! A 
volU-face just in time. — 'Pen honor, the neatest thing I 
have ever seen!" 

"Faith then, Mr. Beaumont," cried the stout dark 
man in his rich brogue, "you cannot have turned your 
^es in the direction of the pair of stockings and the 
buckle shoes. I owe Master Boreas the debt of my life 
for the view of them, under the gallant Captain's doaki 
Faith. I'll never ask to see anything neater!" 

"Tommy, you're a sad roguel" pronoimced the man 
with the teeth. 

"My lord Marquis, with due respect, whatever sort 
of a rogue I am, I'll never be a sad one." 

"Ah, bah! Look at Colinette! One would think she 
was struck silly." — "DvMel It's serious then. Isn't it 
her Angliehef" — "Take my word for it, Madame 
Camus, that girl of mine will sell her tulips to those 
Anglickes, for tdl that they went by with their noses in 
the air. Never was anyone like my Colinette for saucy 
tricks!" 

Captain Geoffr^ Swifte was feeling a little giddy 
too, dashing Light Dragoon as he was. The wind had 
seized upon him as suddenly as upon Colinette. The 
dust bad blinded him and he had turned abruptly, the 
great cloak swinging and flapping in the wind. Then 
it had been as if Spring herself had been cast into his 
arms. The tuhps had struck his cheek, the gummy 
scent of them was still in his nostrils. Th«% was a dazzle 
of golden hair in his eyes. Warm youth had been in his 
21 
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grssp, to hold one brief second, to breathe as a perfume. 
Aa a bird she had fiuttered and cried out. 

They stood looking at each other: the French flower- 
girl, the young English officer. Vagudy he heard the 
laughter and jokes of his friends, the gabble and gi^le 
from the flower-staJls. Spring currents ran between 
him and the bright-eyed creature. 

And yet he was a young man in love — hopefully, 
buco^antly, impossibly in love! The whole bright world 
had been to him, this day, like the altar to his love upon 
which every fresh joy burned with clear flame. The ex- 
hilaration of the morning gallqp, horse and rider moving 
along together in perfect union of pleasure; the slap <A 
the wind with its heady scents; the young green in the 
Bois and the Champs Elysdes; the sunshine and the 
shadows, the blue of the sliy and the white of scurrying 
clouds; the gay bustle of the streets; the whole meny 
dance of life, to which the blood in his own veins 
answered lustily — all had been but so much fud to the 
sacred fire. 

He was, in short, as a cup filled to the brim with 
bubbling wine; translucent, the li^t from without shot 
in, the color and richness from within shone out. And 
though the wind's will and a freak of chance had de- 
layed him on his road towards the lady of his thoughts 
to cast unknown beauty into his arms, when he held it 
and kissed it it had been but an instinctive act of hom- 
age to his own goddess — 90 true it is that youth is in love 
with love. 

My wish . . . 

That wnmanltinH had but one ro^ mouth. 

To kin them all at once, from North to South! . . . 
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So sang Byron in that voy year of the young centuiy. 

"MiUtT ne »e gine paai" exclaimed Colinette, as the 
memory of his off^kse rose out of the confusion of her 
thoughts. A glorious carnation was burning on her face. 
With the back of her hand she brushed her cheek where 
bis lips had touched it. 

"Oh!" cried the young man with the most guileless 
air, "I beg a thousand pardons! I assure you it was 
quite involtmtary. The wind made me dizzy." 

"There's a fine excuse!" retorted she, and laughed. 
Another might have thought it incumbent on her to cry, 
but Colinette laughed. Daughter of the people that she 
was, her mirth was as unrestrained and heart>whole as 
any sound of nature. She laughed as the wind blows, 
as the stream babbles, as the lark sings; laughed with 
all her roimd throat, all her white teeth, all her dimples: 
closing her eyes like a child, so that the lashes stood out 
in thick fringes. 

The young English officer who had kissed her under 
the secrecy of the cloak broke into an unctnnfortaUe 
giggle; and his three friends, each after his own fashion, 
stared and laughed too. Except for Jean-J^nnne, who 
stood with hands clenched, the whcde flower-market 
might have been described as one grin in the sunshine 
which was now streaming back upon the Place. Even 
dour Madame Camus had a cachinnation. As tor M^e 
Louvel, she rocked backwards and forwards on her stool, 
beatitag her fat knees with her fat palms and exclaiming : 

"Here's a good story! — ^Watch well! Observe if she 
doesn't empty all our baskets now." 

La R0U8M, stimulated by her companion's audacity, 
pushed her way on to the pavement with long strides 
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and thrust her wallflowers between the laughing Colin- 
ette and the embarrassed Englishman. 

"Will not monsieur Vqffieter buy a bunch of sweet 
flowers pour sa beUef" 

Geoffrey Swifte turned his gray eyes upon the 
speaker; but at sight of the pert freckled face, the wide- 
lipped mouth and the knowing ogle, looked quiddy back 
to Colinette. To buy flowers was the most obvious way 
of retiring with grace from the absurd situation: but he 
was a fastidious youth. Not from yonder leering Audr^ 
was he minded to purchase, but rather from the peach- 
cheeked, merry nymph who was giving him bade 
laughter for his kiss and was so singularly pleasant to 
look upon even while she mocked htm. He pointed to 
the tulips which Colinette still dasped; and in that con- 
secrated British formula, demanded: 

"ComJnenf" 

Instantly the nymph returned to the gravity of 
business. 

" Monsieur Vqffitner wants to know the price of 
tulips?" The merry tears were still dewy on her lashes, 
but her tone, if tripped up with panting breaths, had 
due c««mony and the proper lilt of market patter. "I 
must make him observe the tulips. Ah, heavens, look 
at them! — fresh and beautiful, this morning, but now, 
see, all broken and crushed ! It is the fault of the wind, 
is it not, milorf" 

Here she was shaken again, like a yoimg tree in the 
breeze, by the humor of the situation. Blushing more 
violently than ever, the yoimg man in some flurry b^aa 
to search his pockets. 

"Pardon, mUor," said the girl, more seriously, "I will 
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take no money for tricks of the wind. But, if mHor 
wants a bunch of flowers, pour aa belle, as la Rmute 
says " 

A flickering emotion passed over the bronzed boyish 
face. His glance roamed over the stalls. Then, at sight 
of the pear branches, it flashed: 

'What is that?" he asked, pointing. 

"What is mHor designatingP" 

"That blossom, against the railings, so white and 
delicate. Cherry? Apple?" 

"How is it possible? Milor wants to buy my pear- 
blossom P" 

"It is not for sale?" jeered the slighted Ui Rousae. 

"Hold your tongue, you! I look after my own!" 

Colinette always had a swift riposte. As M6re Louvel 
was fond of saying: "If you give her tic, she has tac 
ready, I promise you!" 

Tic and tac passed fredy between the two girls, as 
Colinette ran back to the railing and untied the pear- 
blossom. But the wind had not done with his say in the 
matter. The April gust still blew capriciously; once 
more the pear petals paid their toll and fluttered away 
like minute white butterflies, rising, falling, shimmer- 
ing. The Englishman looked ruefully at the denuded 
bundle. 

"Mondeur the officer, then, wants to buy fire-wood?" 
tittered la Bousae. 

"Sell him a lock of your hair for tinder," said 
Colinette over her shoulder. — "I have other flowers, 
tnHor." 

"Ah, but it's pear-blossom I like," said he with a 
dreamy look into space. 
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"If milor can wait so long, by tomorrow 



"I could have sent to mUor't address five or six 
branches of the finest. Hardly opoied. And packed, 
too, so that the wind," she dimpled, "so that the wind 
should not have any more jokes with us." 

As the colloquy seemed to grow earnest, the kersey- 
mere dandy advanced curiously, putting up his eye- 
glass with much meaning. Whereupon the officer drew 
Colinette on one side and in a low voice, courteously, in 
very tolerable French, gave his order. 

The dark smiling gentleman and his saturnine com- 
panion, already rather bored with the scene, began to 
walk away arm in arm. Geoffrey Swifte had a farewell 
look, half merry, half sentimental, for the winsome 
houqut^^. Indeed, it almost seemed for a moment as 
if he would not have found it unpleasant to repeat the 
indiscretion into which his giddy pirouette in the wind 
had led him. But his eye roamed again to the pear- 
blossom and was instantly filled with a different vision. 
He strolled away with his companion without another 
glance. 

Co)met\jO, hf^ bright head bent, returned to her stall. 
Ixi the palm of her hand was a small gold piece which 
she sturvQred thoughtfully and at last slipped into an 
inner pocket, apart from the jingling silver pieces in her 
apron. 

"Mam'seUe Colinette " 

"What is it?" Her voice and air were a little irritable. 

"Asking your pardon, Mam'seUe Colinette, it is the 
handkerchief for your head. And you are, like that, all 

in the sun " 

86 
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"And you're afraid I shall melt* my poor Jean- 
Jerome? " 

"The first heats are dangeroiu, in the spring. It's 
quickly caught, the sunstroke." 

The girl looked at the fellow's concerned face. His 
gaze pleaded and reproached. She shook herself fr<nn 
her momentary abstraction. 

"Give, old silly. — Ah, by the way, and my fricot? 
Jean-Jerome, don't stand there looking like the cow 
whose calf has been taken away to the fair. My fricot, 
my /narf, quick! I'm hungry. Woe betide you if you've 
let them eat my little onion 1" 




CHAPTEB m 

THX WALTZ AT THE ENGLISH EUBAaST 

A UGUSTA, you'll drive me mad!" said the young 
/■% man. 

"If you please, Geoffrey, do not speak so loud. 
I feel certain you will be overheard." 

"I don't care," cried he redJessly. "I don't care 
who overhears. You promised me " 

"You're quite mistaken. I never promised anything. 
You asserted that I was to dance the waltz with no one 
but you; I don't think I answered at all." 

"Oh, yes, you did. In a dozen sweet ways you said 
yes. Good God! you smiled, you let me take your 
hand, press it. You — ^you said we should talk it over 
next time we met." 

"And you certainly said you would be riding in the 
Bois, this morning." 

Geoflfrey Swifte looked thunderstruck. "But I was 
there!" he panted. 

Augusta de Vyne's delicate tittle mouth had a faint 
smile of incredulity. 

"You were not visible, sir." 

"It is true I was kept rather late " 

"Ah!" 

**You were there! — ^You were there! You were 
looking for me!" 

"It is my grandmother's favorite drive. Elevra to 
twelve is her hour." 
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"1 was at the Forte d'Auteuil before half-past 
deven." 

"Were you indeed? — I believe Lady Maldon aod I 
were back at the Forte de Neuilly much about that 
time." 

"Oh, Augusta! It was no fault of mine." 

The young officer clutched his curty head with an air 
of desperation. One would have thought that round 
these two trifling questions — partnership for the new 
dance and a meeting missed in a morning ride — the 
whole happiness of life hung. 

Perhaps it did. The girl was not nineteen, the boy 
not twenty-four. There is a spring madness bom oi 
the essential folly of youth, in which the fairest prom- 
ises may be destroyed in a single hour as the orchard 
by an April storm. Geoffrey Swifte had an ardent, 
jealous temper. Augusta de Vyne — trembling between 
ambition and the only true and deep affection that was 
ever to come into her life — was just in that poise of 
unstable equilibrium when a small impulse one way or 
the other was like to prove decisive. 

"Well, Geoffrey, it was certainly no fault of mine." 
There came a pause. Then she went on: "There b 
someone who is also deeply engaged in duties — duties, 
forgive me, possibly quite as exacting as your own — 
yet he found the means to follow oiu: carriage to the 
Bois, and overtodc us at the Forte Neuilly. — ^What did 
you say?" 

Geoffrey, who had grown white, now colored deeply 
and looked down. 

"I b^ your pardon, Augusta!" 

Again tiie faint smile flickered on the lady's fair 
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face. She could not help smiling for pleasure at het 
cousin's despair. Yet it was not a pleasant smile. 
There was the vindictiveness of piqued vanity behind it. 

"You do well, sir. You should remember that you 
are in the Embassy, not in barracks, and that it is not 
usual for a gentleman to swear before a lady, even 
though she is only his cousin." 

"Augusta, you'll drive me mad!" 

"I believe you made that remark before. But do I 
not hear the tune of the waltz? Sir John will be wait- 
ing for me. Pray give me your arm to the ballroom." 

She rose, tall and slender in her close clinging robe 
ot satin. 

"The waltz!" stammered the young dragoon, col- 
oring deeper still. "Augusta, you say this to tor- 
ment me. You never mean, it is not your intention to 
— to dance that abominable dance!" 

"Abominable? " 

"Abominable and licentious!" cried Geoffrey with 
vdemence. He had sprung to his feet and now took a 
step towards her with a despairing gesture which she 
chose to consider violent. 

"It is your language and your manners that are 
abominable, sir. How dare you use such words before 
me!" 

"It is a dan<% — a dance that — do you not know what 
people think, what people sayP Even my Lord Byron — 
oh, Augusta, your own nice sense of decorum! Augusta, 
forgive me, it is only because you do not understand. 
But the waltz! — I know — I know my comrades, I know 
the feelings and the tbouf^ts of other men. Believe me, 
if you understood you would, rather than permit anyone 
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thus to hold you, thus to encircle you, unless indeed a 
brother — or '* 

"Or perchance a cousin, you would say. Master 
Geoffrey," mocked the young lady. 

"No, my dear," sard the other quite gravely. "I was 
going to say, unless it were the man to whom you had 
promised yourself for life." 

"Ah, you'd make an exception there!" cried she. 

A moment her eyes rested thoughtfully upon his 
flushed face, then she dropped them and beoune lost in 
reflection. He waited. He felt as if this moment's 
pause held his fate. Already his arm was half extended 
towards her; already his heart palpitated to the ecstasy 
of the embrace. But with Augusta de Vyne, to hesitate 
was — to be prudent. Had Geoffrey known, his only 
chance with her would have been a coup de main: to 
cull her like a flower. With a iaint shrug of her 
shoulders she remarked enigmatically: 

"I'm glad you have still — ^what was it you called it? 
— so nice a sense of decorum, Geoffrey. I trust mine is 
as great. I am much of the same opinion mysdf." 

"What do you mean?" 

"That to consult to waltz with a gentleman should 
be regarded as tantamount to an acceptance of his 
attentions." 

"Augusta — • — " 

"Sir John is ccnning this way. No doubt he is looking 
for me. I left my bouquet under that palm, beside the 
seat. Cousin Geoffrey; will you kindly bring it to me? — 
Thank you. Do you not admire the white rosebuds? 
But I prefer camellias — ^pily they're out of season." 

^e broke off. Sir John Armeston, in the silk-stoc^- 
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inged. gold-buckled, lace-ru£9ed el^;ance of diplomatic 
full dreas, came into the Winter Garden. With mea- 
sured steps he advanced straight to the lady without 
appearing to notice her companion. 

"I think. Miss de Vyne," he said, crooldng his arm, 
"you allowed me to hope " 

For all reply she put her slim hand upon the proffered 
support. It was a very gay amorous tune that was 
swinging in from the ballroom. Tb^ walked away 
tf^ether in step to its rhythm. 

In die most hot-blooded young Englishman ikere 
lurics, even at the moment of high emotion, the distaste 
of a scene; partly self-consciousness, partly self-reSpect. 
Geoffr^ had it in him then and there to have seized 
Sir John by the throat and choked him in the folds of 
his own stock; but an Embassy ball is no place for a 
quarrel. And there was Augusta to consider — Augusta, 
in spite of her cruel vacillation the most beloved object 
on earth! Young as he was, he knew very well tiiat 
the fine flower of a girl's reputatitm is as delicate as the 
pear-bloss<nn he had admired only a few hours before. 
A breath, and it is gone! Moreover he had the pudicity 
of his passion. 

He fell bade a step, clenching his hand. But when 
the two disappeared from sight into the swirling circles 
beyond and he found himself momentarily quite alone — ■ 
the gyrations of the much-discussed new dance having 
drawn everyone in curiosity to the great saloon — he flung 
his hands in the air with a gesture of helpless anger and 
fell into a chair. There he remained lost in dismal 
reflections. 
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The cessation of the music; the chatter and laughter 
of couples straying back into the coohieas of the Winter 
Garden aroused him. He started to his feet and without 
glancing to right or left passed out into the anteroonu, 
demanded his cloak and cap, and dashed out into the 
street. 

Miss de Vyne refused Sir John's offer of refreshment 
and, with an insistence which was not without tartness, 
demanded to be brought back to her seat beneath the 
palms. She was flushed, panting, unpleasantly shaken 
by the novel rapidity with which she had been forced to 
more; a little giddy, too; and, as Sir John was hardly 
so distinguished a dancer as he was a diplcnuat, anarting 
here and there from sundry shocks and bruises. Were 
it not that she had d'eparted from her usual attitude of 
dignity and aloofness for the tw(rfold purpose of punish- 
ing the remismess of one admirer ami encouraging the 
advances of another, she would have found it in her 
heart to denounce there and then the new-fangled recre- 
ati<Hi with as hearty an "Abominable!" as that of poor 
Geoffr^ himself. But when she reached the Winter 
Garden — those cool, scented and beflowered spaces for 
which the English Embassy in Paris was celebrated — 
and looked round in vain for her cousin, she had no 
longCT any hesitation: yes, the waltz was an odious 
invention. She wished with tmwonted discomfiture 
that she had never taken part in it. 

She had fully expected to find Geoffrey lying in wait 
for her; had anticipated granting him another interview. 
Perhaps, since the coldest natures make the most un- 
scrupulous coquettes, she might have once more killed 
two birds with one stone and reversed the rdles, bestow- 
S3 
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ng the other waltz of the evening upon her cousin; 
nomentarily raising his hopes, while inflicting a corre- 
iponding amount of wholesome misgiving upon Sir 
lohn, who was really a little too sure of himself and of 
ler. 

With the failure of her reprisal, the value of her 
jiumph seemed to her considerably diminished. She 
rowed she was exhausted, fanned herself and sighed 
nstead of replying to her cavalier's attempts at gallan- 
jy. Presently she rose and with some abruptness de- 
clared she must return to her chaperon and beg to be 
»nveyed home. 

"Indeed, Sir John, you did very ill to persuade me to 
x>nsent to be your partner in sudi a romp. Had I had 
he least idea of what it would be like to dance the 

valtz with a gentleman In Madame Lechat's 

»lons, with nothing but young ladies, it seemed a 
irastly different affair. I relied on your judgment. Sir 
Fohn." 

His small blue eyes were fixed upon her; th^ looked 
p'ery cold and dear, like little bits of glass, in his thin, 
Hinguine face. No one would have guessed by their 
repression that he was desperately enamored, nor that 
this peevish outburst of hers seemed to him the perfec- 
tion of maidenly deportment — an indiscretion com- 
mitted avowedly under his influence and instantly 
regretted. His vanity was flattered on the one hand and 
Ills prudence satisfied on the other. The whole episode, 
indeed, put the final seal upcm her complete desirability 
in his eyes. 

"Stay, Miss deVyne, stay one moment! You rdied 

upon my judgment in becoming my partner for the 

H 
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waltz, and you blame me! I bliuae myself. But 
believe me, I would not have been so audacious, had I 
not ventured to entertain other, far dearer hopes. Your 
words give me my opportunity. If you will consent to 
become my partner, not for a mere dance, Augusta — 
dear Augusta — but for life, I can promise you, I can 
with certainty assure you, that you will find you can 
rely not only uptm my judgment, but up<m the depth 
and devotedness of my attachment. Say yes, divine 
Augusta, and make me the h^piest of men!" 

In ^ite of the academic correctness of this proposal, 
and the fact that she had long been (in the cooler r^ons 
of her mind) determined to secure this veiy eligible 
parti, Augusta was by no means disposed to make him 
the happiest of mra on the spot, or even to allow him 
any immediate ground for confidence. In hat mood of 
reaction, everything seoned just now extremely flat and 
unprofitable. The matrimonial alliance with Sir John 
no longer shone with the luster of striking material 
advantage. He was only a baronet; and, though his 
mon^ and family placed him among notable prizes, she 
was but nineteen after all, and who could tell that she 
might not do better for herself were she to wait? She 
knew his age. It was forty-five. Surely too old for her. 
Surely, too, he looked every hour of it. He was very 
red, and with over many small wrinkles round his eyes. 
His teeth were decidedly long. They gave him, she 
thought, a rabbity look. 

Geoffrey's face rose vividly before bet: smooth, sun- 
bronzed. His clear-cut, chiseled features were like those 
of some statue, she forgot which, she had seen that day 
in the Louvre, where her grandmother spent such a 
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weary long time gazing at old pictures and brok^i 
statuary. . . . The statue had been the only thing she 
had liked time, because it remibded her of Geffrey. 
. . . But it hadn't Geoffrey's brilliant hazel eyes. Its 
grave, full mouth could not quiver into a sudden smile, 
or grow passionate, tender, scornful. . . . 

"Augusta! " said Sir John, pleadingly. 

She was looking down. Her color had deepened: 
the image of the most exquisite virginal hesitation, he 
thought. She gave a little start and raised her eyes; 
glanced at him quickly and looked away. In that fugi- 
tive r^ard he read a truly becoming timidity; deemed 
the moment ccnne to take her by the hand. She, who 

had been thinking: "That — instead of Geoffrey! " 

rose with a sudden recoil. 

"Miss de Vyne, do you give me no hope?" 

There was incredulity mixed with dismay in his 
voice. She wanted to cry out resentfully: "No! — ^No 
hope! I never can, indeed!" But she was not one to 
bmn h^ ships; and, behind all, there was the cool 
calculating elderiy self whom the nineteen-year- 
old, emotional Augusta was never likely to betray to 
foUy. 

"I cimnot — toni^t," she said. "I camiot indeed." 
Then the stereotyped phrase which she had read in a 
dozen romances came glibly: "This is bo sudden!" 

'When a heroine admitted as much she was sure to 
accq>t the aspirant in the end. Perhaps Sir John 
thought so, too, for his countenance cleared at once. 

"You will allow me to call tomorrowP" he mur- 
mured, making a low bow. Then offered his arm with 
what he felt was a very good grace. 
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The dowager Lady Maldon arrested herself in the 
middle of a discreet yawn to stare at her granddaughter 
crossing the baUroom escorted by Sir John. This 
gentleman was none of her favorites; chi^y. it must 
be said, because, in the over youthhilness of her dear 
seventy-year-old heart, she was entirely for his rival — 
Geoffrey, penniless, rash, improvidoit, all that a hero 
of romance should be. Besides which. Sir John was 
dull, and that was the one unpardonable fault in Lady 
Maldon's eye. She could have forgivoi a raui, if he 
entertained her. But a bore, heavens I And Paris, just 
now, contained too many respectable English bores ! 

"Augusta's caught himt She pieans to have him! 
. . . He has abeady the fatuous smile of the conqueror! 
Grood heavens!" 

She gave herself up to her yawn again. 

"I hope, my dear, you're coming home, now," she 
said, and rose, shaking out her silks and folding her 
long-handled eyeglass. 




CHAPTER IV 

THX SniBOUBU OF FXIAB-BLOSSOU AND CAICELUAB 

After his moming gallop — ^returning from the 
/~% English camp in the BoU de Boulc^ne to his 
modest bachelor quarters in Paris — Geoffrey 
Swifte found himself in a very different frame of mind 
from that which had driven him the night before from 
the portals of die English Embassy. If there is any- 
thing comparable to the profundity of a lover's despair 
it b the altitude of his hopes. Often, indeed, there is as 
little reason for one extreme as for the other. In 
Geoffrey's case, however, there had been more than 
sufficient ground for his night's mood of despondency; 
and there was none at all for his morning's optimism, 
except the cheer of the yellow sunshine, the pleasant 
tartness of the breeze, its scent, the whole genial stimu- 
lation of the spring message. How can youth despond 
on an April momingP How can love be unkind when 
the whole world is so fair and sweet? 

He had been clumsy with his Augusta, stupid, brutal. 
. . . Instead of storming at her over the abominable 
waltz, he should have pleaded, or tenderly insisted. If 
he had himself, perhaps — bold, yet gentle — slipped his 
arm round her waist and carried her away on the lilt of 
the music (rapturous, soul-stirring possibility!) might 
Dot he at this moment be calling himself most blessed 
of all human beings? Had he not been a dolt, he would 
have understood that the mere fact of her displeasure 
about the tiyst that had failed was confession enough 
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on her side. Why, her favor «ctended to Sir John in 
so outrageous a fashion, was it not positively (how 
clearly he could see it all now, in this bri^t cool 
morning light!) was it not positively a most marked 
encouragement to himself? . . . Divine Augusta! . . . 
She had but sought to punish him and make him 
jealous! All the world over, a girl of spirit will act in 
this wise. . . . 

These were soothing thoughts. Once in this vein. 
Geoffrey proceeded to find furthw subject for self- 
comfort. . . . Was it likely that his Augusta could ever 
think seriously of such a red-faced, elderly fellow as 
Sir John Armeston? It was nothing short of an insult 
to her to think it! Ou^t it not to have been clear to 
him that she had selected this unattractive parsonage 
for her r^risids to show that there was no serious intent ' 
behind them? . . . Geoffr^ lauded out loud and 
struck the satin-smooth neck of his chestnut with a 
cheery palm. As soon as he had delivered his report 
tram the camp to the General's headquarters in the Rue 
Soyale, he would slip off to the Chausste d'Antin and 
contrive to see Augusta alone. If ever there was a day 
made of promise for lovers, it was surely this twenty- 
seventh (d April. What a sky! And, oh, that young 
green of the old Tuileries elms, against the blue! 
Th^ seemed to have a fairy fire of their own, like 
jewds. . . . 

So, when he sprang off his horse in the shadow of 
the Rue St. Florentin, it was with the leap of a conquer- 
ing hero. He flung his reins to the orderly who had 
followed at a scrunbling trot; and, with a smile at the 
fat old landlady who was airing herself on the doorstep. 
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took the painted vooden stairs three at a time, with a 
fine noise of riding boot and jingling spur. 

"Monsieur le CapUaine is early this morning," said 
Madame Lenormand, to the red whiskered orderly. 

She herself was very large and heavily mustached. 
But she had a susceptible heart upon which GeoflFrey's 
handsome looks, Angliche though he was, had made an 
impression. The orderly, with a grin that reached to 
either red whisker, responded affably: "Wee." For all 
these months on Gallic soil, he was innocent of any 
other French. But he found that the affirmative, supple- 
mented by appropriate expression, met most situations 
satisfactorily. 

From the threshold of his low-ceiled, up-and-down 
room au dnquihne, \mder the eaves of the old house, 
Geoffrey was suddenly arrested. It was as if spring had 
buffeted him with fragrance and freshness: spring leap- 
ing at hiTn again indoors, out of the dimness. With a 
sudden rush of association the memory of the flower- 
market in the Place Venddme the day before came upon 
him with such violence that he almost seemed to relive 
it: the hi^ wind, the dancing sunshine, the color, the 
sweetness was about him again, all embodied in the 
person of the young girl blown into his arms by a 
mocking trick of the gust, . . . 

He rubbed hia eyes, stared; then remembered. The 
great osier basket, brimming with spring bloom, which 
stood on the table, was what he had ordered of that sun- 
burned blue-eyed nymph with the corn-colored hair 
whom he had kissed! . . . By Jove, yes — whom he had 
kissed! He laughed at the reco11ecti<m; thai colored 
and trusted Augusta might never hear of it! 
40 
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His spirits, running higher and higher, leaped to 
happy certitude. He had given a kiss, Augusta had 
given a waltz, and he would lay his life both kiss and 
waltz had been but tokens of the love between them! 
. . . Geoige, what a basketful! Not only the orchard 
but the garden had been plundered, and the April har- 
vest thrust together into one huge bunch with an assur- 
ance which in its artless extravagance showed a g^us 
of its own. Here a sheaf of white narcissus shone like 
silver stars and gushed an intoxicating scent; there the 
purple and crimson of anemones glowed like the tints 
of stained glass windows; the ivory buds of the pear- 
boughs, the delicate pearly shinuner of the half open 
flower, the pale green of their early leafage, dominated 
the basket. TTie flower-girl had broken long branches. 
. . . She had probably gone out in the dawn, for the 
dew seemed still to glisten in the trumpet of the long- 
throated daffodils which blared their triumphant yellow, 
like a blast, against a large round bunch of forget-me- 
nots. . . . All this for a small gold piece; it seemed 
honest trading indeed! 

Geoffrey closed the door and walked round the table, 
gazing in delight, breathing in the mingled perfumes; 
planning and planning, all in a lover's ecstasy. He 
would send the whole great market-hod just as it was 
to his Augusta! . . . No more perfect symbol of his 
overflowing love could be devised, he thought. The 
fresh simple flowers would speak of the freshness and 
the untainted spring of his young ardors. He had never 
loved but Augusta, from the time they had been chil- 
dren tt^ether. . . . The white starry things, the golden, 
the tender blue, the green, the glorious purple and crim- 
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80Q — there shone his love story all written out for h^ to 
read! . . . Surely she would read it right! She would 
understand that here lay her happiness; here, in the 
true, simple, spoutaneous gifts of nature, not in the 
empty bribes and the joyless satisfaction of an unblessed 
marriage. It was, in fact, Geoffrey Swifte with all his 
love, penniless as the world goes but rich in the spring 
of life, audacious and adoring, against Sir John Armes- 
ton, with diamonds and mansions, with money-bags 
and wrinkles. It was Love against Mammon. It was 
divine foUy against odious calculation. It was their 
April together, against the blight of an out-of-season 
frost. ... He rushed to his desk and wrote one line 
across a sheet of paper: 

Augusta, GeoSr^'s heart is in ttus basket. In taking 
the flowers, take it tool i 

Having folded, sealed and addressed this remarkably 
ingenuous document, he pinned it in a prominent posi- 
tion fonong the flowers, rushed down the stairs shouting 
as he went: "Madame Lenormand, je veux un commis- 
monnaire, cette minute!" 

Had this clattering, stamping, impetuous youth been 
anyone but her own joli Angliche, Madame Lenormand 
would have instantly vowed him to as many devils as 
there were bristles od her chin, and bidden him do his 
own errand for a miserable cinquihne as he was. But, 
Geoffrey being Geoffrey, she slipped her saixOs over her 
list shoes and clapped her way majestically (between 
the miniature cataracts which at that matutinal hour 
still inundated the pavement from recently washed door- 
steps) till she reached the comer of the Rue de Rivoli. 
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There, perceiving at his post an oldish gentiranam in 
green velvet jacket, with a brass label on his arm and 
an onpty porter's crochet on his back, she hailed him 
with a far-reaching hiss. And an interchange <^ 
amiabilities took place: 

"Bien le bon jour, ■pkre Martinet." 

"Bien le hon jour, mire Lenormand." 

"A pretty day, pfere Martinet." 

"A love of a day, m^re Lenormand. — What is there 
for your service?" 

"It's the young godem of my attic floor wants you; 
and that in a hurry, I give you my word." 

"Ah, un godeml" The porter turned and spat on the 
groimd. "And in a hurry, you say — Fichtrel A good 
Frenchman does not hurry himself for a godem." 

"A good Frenchman will miss good business, then, 
today. It's to send flowers to his heUel He's mad 
in love, my little godem. It will not wait and it will 
pay." 

"Good, I run." 



Sir John Armeston was likewise up betimes. Unlike 
his rival, the impression he received from the early 
morning air was one of doubt and despondency. The 
assertive buoyancy of youth was no longer with him. 
He was tired after the late hours; and an oddly disturb- 
ing excitement, result of his crucial interview with the 
lady of his affection, had robbed him of sleep. It was 
impossible not to have noticed the assiduities of Miss 
de Vyne's young cousin. Althou^ Augusta herself had 
always referred to him in a slighting tone as "poor 
4S 
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Geoflfrey," and had more than once adverted to the 
sisterly nature of her feelings towards him, Sir John 
could not mistake the agitation of the young officer at 
the moment of the interrupted Ute-d-Ute; nor the change 
in Augusta's manner after the waltz. He was conscious 
of having acquitted himself awkwardly in the new 
dance; conscious, too (and that still more unpleasantly) 
of the brilliant manner in which Geoffrey would have 
maoaged those novel pirouettes in the embarrassing yet 
rapturous contiguity of the public embrace. Geoffrey 
would not have trod upon those slender sandal shoes. 
Geoffrey would have contrived to guide that entrancing 
burden without exposing a delicate elbow to bruises or 
inadvertently kicking a respectfully divined ankle. No 
— Sir John felt he could not meet his rival upon the 
ground of mere youthful looks and graces. He must 
hasten to impress his charmer with more solid advan- 
tages. 

Somewhere in the galleries of the Palais Royal he 
had noticed, some days before, a gold filigree bouquet- 
holder which had strudt him as both chaste and rich. 
He had, indeed, almost decided to present it to Miss de 
Vyne upon their engagement, with his first offering of 
flowers. Sir John was a prudent man; and though be 
was quite prepared to be exceedingly generous with his 
young bride in normal circumstances, he would not 
have risked a farthing upon an uncertainty. But the 
circumstances were not normal. 

Paris is an early rising city. He hurried forth, drawn 
and pink about the eyes, to find the galleries open and 
bustling at an hour when, in London, Burlington Arcade 
would be preparing with yawns to take down its 
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shutters. The bouquet-holder was even more elegant 
than his memory had painted it. It had a cameo in- 
serted between two laurel sprays: goddess crowning a 
kneeling warrior. 

Sir John thou^t it charmingly appropriate to his 
aspirations, and bore the shock of the price without the 
quiver of a whisker. There happened to be a highly 
superlative florist almost next door. Hither he repaired 
for those camellias to which Augusta had, in his hearing, 
owned herself partial. The lady of the magazin — an 
ingratiating dame with sleek black bandeau and a bright 
eye for business — Shaving instantly entered into the 
romance of the situation, persuaded him to add what 
she described as a supreme elegance to a gift truly royal, 
meaning a frill of fine point ^AlenQon lace to encircle 
the camellias. 

"MUoT, it will be beautiful! The one red camellia 
in the middle, the nest round of pale pink, the outer 
round of white, and aU sitting within the lacet Very 
few leaves, is it not so, milorf so as not to hide the 
design. It will be of a rich " 

"And the price?" questioned Sir John with a last 
hesitation. 

"The price? '* Madame was very firm. "It will 

be dear. Lace like that! — ^And mUor knows camellias 
are practically out of season. If it were not for my 
interests in the hothouses at Compi^gne, I could not 
satisfy milor. That lace and the flowers, then " 

Even if he had not been bent upon attacking at any 
cost the virgin fortress of Augusta's favor, it is doubtful 
whether Sir John, once in the toils of one so diplomatic- 
ally gifted for rapapty as the -paironne of the CorbcnUft 
15 



x«€ young lady would receive the 
hour; Madame pledged her honor. 

Sir John left the shop with somethl 
air of a newly-shorn sheep. And M.i 
him from the threshold, had a slow i 
satisfaction and contempt. 

Augusta awoke late, in a peevish 1 
she had a headache; demanded her h 
and found fault with her maid so invet 
latter was reduced to tears. 

"If ever a young lady bite one's head 
the exasperated damsel, meeting Lady S 
Abigail in the bright corridor. 

"Ah, I wouldn^t be you," agreed M 
pathetically. " I was just a-coming to f e 
f y lady wants yours in her room, this 
lease." 

Sophy^s eyes sparkled with curiosity 

ddened lids. 

**Is anything up, Mrs. Plym, ma'am 

} " 
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Sophy sucked in h^ breath. 

"I'll go and tell Miss, this moment. She was in a 
taking at there being no letters!" 

In no circumstances would Augusta have dreuned of 
refusing to obey her grandmother's commands, llie 
fifth commandment was still observed in the year of 
grace 1816. But Sophy's confused account of the floral 
grandeurs that were awaiting her in the drawing-room 
stimulated her to alacrity. 

"You want me, grandmamma?" 

She stood on the threshold of the salon, a graceful 
figure in her white wrapper, a long plait of soft brown 
hair, tied with blue ribbon, reaching far below her waist. 
"I woke with such a dreadful headache! I hope you'll 
excuse me, ma'am, not rising for breakfast? " 

"Headache? What dbe could you expect alter 

dancing the waltz, Augusta?" 

Though Lady Maldon smiled, her voice was dry; and 
the glance she turned through her eyeglass upon the 
pretty apparition had disapproval as well as humor, 
in it. 

The salon gave towards the morning sun, with four 
great windows, before which blinds of pale green 
gathered silk were drawn against the blaze. The room 
was full of an odd kind of light, as if under water. It 
was full, too, of a piercing flower sweetness. Upon each 
of the pier-tables between the windows, the floral 
tributes just arrived for the fair Augusta had been 
placed. Geoffrey's immense sbeaf, prominent in the 
center, was flanked on one side by a gilt basket of lily 
of the valley and on the other by a square white card- 
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board box, tied with satin ribbon of a bridal snowiness, 
stamped in gUt letters: "A la Corbeille de Flore." 

Augusta's eyes wandered eagerly towards the tro- 
phies; but respect k^t her motionless before her ances- 
tress, whose expression was becoming more and more 
quizzical. 

" Good morning, my love. We have not yet exchanged 
the usual civilities, I believe. — Do we not perform a 
kiss?" 

"Good morning, grandmamma." 

Augusta bent her (air, cool cheek towards the old 
lady, who was considerably shorter, and received a little 
peck on it. 

"I'm obliged to ydu, my love, for rising in spite of 
your indisposition. I trust the smell of the flowers will 
not increase it. 

"It is very strong," said Augusta. 

"Yes, my dear. It is indeed a little overpowering. I 
was scarcely prepared, vhen I undertook charge of you 
for a season in Paris, to find that my duties were like 
to be so arduous. Yesterday was your first ball, Au- 
gusta. It is not yet ten o'clock, and already three. 
Three!" She waved her eyeglass towards the table, and 
then, once more held it across her nose to survey her 
granddaughter. "You are not blushing?" 

"No, ma'am." 

"I have a waltzing granddaughter, who does not 
blush. lam getting quite alarmed!" Lady Maldon gave 
a little mocking laugh. She looked very attractive in her 
short silk douittette, the fine lace of her cap goffered over 
her white bands of hair. "I do not mind girlish non- 
sense — yes, you may smile, miss — but a cold coquette is 
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of all creatures the most odious. You'll have to choose, 
Augusta." 

"Yes, ma'am?" 

"Tcha! " said Lady Maldon. Shelethn-ey^lass 

fall clinking on its chain, and almost stamped her foot 
in its quilted slipper. " You are by no means as demure 
as you look, miss. I cannot have you receiving presents 
from gentlemen in this promiscuous manner. You will 
have to make up your mind." 

"I don't yet know, grandmamma, who can pos- 
mbly " 

"Tcha!" said the <Ad lady again. 

She stepped back and motioned to Augtuta to cross 
the room. The girl advanced slowly to the middle table 
and stood contemplating the overBowing basketful. 
With her back to her grandmother, she remained so 
long staring that the old lady, all agog with many lively 
emotions, walked across the polished floor in her turn 
with briskly tapping heels. 

"You look taken-to, my dear!" 

"A common basket! — ^A common osier basket!" said 
the girl, in a low bitter voice. "Full of common, 
common flowers!" 

Lady Maldon cocked her ^e with a birdlike glance 
at her granddau^ter's face. 

"Is everything common, thcai, in your eyes, that is 
not expensive? I for one nevn saw anything so delight- 
ful in my lite. A whole spring garden! Why, who can 
have sent it?" chirped the grandmother. "Someone 

with the heart of a poet " Full well did she guess 

the guileless lover, but she made a great show of inquisi- 
tiveness. "There's a letter for you, here in the comer 
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under the pear-blossom. Had you not better open it 
and see who has paid so pretty a compliment to your 
taste?" 

Augusta's mouth took a more disdainful downward 
curve. 

"I needn't look. I know it's Geoffrey. It is a bad 
joke." 

"A bad joke, do you call it, Augusta?" 

"Fruit trees, that grow in every cottage garden!" 

"Aha, I was forgetting! Yes, we settled that yester- 
day. Everything — even love, my dear — is common in 
your ^es if it suggests a cottage." 

The young girl had languidly unfastened the letter 
and was turning it over and over between her pale, 
slender fingers. The old lady, on her side, shrugging 
her shoulders, trotted away to examine the basket of 
lUy of the valley which she shook entirely free of its 
raiveloping tissue paper. 

"Marquis deVaucastel. HommageHV adorable Made- 
moiaeUe Augusta, bien nomm&e divine!" she read, 
picking up the large visiting-card that nestled within the 
fragrant spikes. "I congratulate you, child. Here is at 
least a more expensive admirer. There b a coronet, in 
itself as big as any other gentleman's visiting-card, and 
a coat of arms to match!" 

"Monsieur de Vaucastel!" cried Augusta angrily. 
"That little monkey!" 

"I never saw such splendid lily of the valley. And 
it's quite an degant receptacle. Very handsomely 
gilded, very handsomely. It must have cost a 
sum." 

Humor was not Miss de Vyne's strong point. Gazing 
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at her grandmother, she declared again that Monsieur 
de Vaucastel was a little monkey; that she had heea 
asbaitaed to death to have him as a partner in the 
quadrille last night; that she could not imagine, she was 
sure, why he should presume so far as to send her 
flow^^, seeing that she had only met the creature once. 

"A Vadorable Mademoiselle Augusta, bien nommie 
dwinef" munnured Lady Maldon. "It is a tolerably 
familiar address, for so short an acquaintance, my love. 
But gentlemen are apt to take liberties with young ladies 
whom they see publicly dancing the waltz." 

Color once again flooded Augusta's fair, cool face* 
dyeing even her neck. 

"Liberties? With me, grandmamma?" 

"Don't agitate yoursdf, I have no doubt whatever 
that Monsieur de Vaucastel's intentions are strictly 
honorable. Pour U hon motif, as they say over here. 
It is the French way to be rapid in these affairs. I may 
as well tell you, now, that I have already received a let- 
ter from this young nobleman, very respectfully re* 
questing pepiission to call upon me in'the quality of a 
pretendani to the hand of Madonoiselle my grand- 
daughter. Will you kindly tell me what you would 
wish me to answer?" 

" Grandmamma ! " 

"Madame la Marquise de Vaucastel. It has rathtf a 
pretty sound." 

"A French title!" The tone of scorn with which the 
words fell from Augusta's tips was indescribable. 

"I rather think he has fortune to back it, my love. 
Will not that make a difference in your consideration?'* 

"Grandmanmia, you cannot be in earnest? It can- 
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not be your desire to see me wed a foreigner, and a 
papist!" 

"Oh, do not attogether crush me, Augusta! I am 
quite aware how deep are your religious convictions, 
and how profound your sense of the proprieties — except 
where the waltz is concerned — ^how precisely, also, you 
know how to weigh the relative value of your admirers. 
I merely desired to place before you the intrinsic worth 
of Monsieur de Vaucastel. A chilteau in Ficardy, I 
understand." 

"Dear grandmamma! You do indeed take pleasure 
in tormenting me!" 

"And a fine hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain. No, 
my love? No? The scales do not dip the least little 
bit in the world, on the left? There must be something 
weighty indeed on the right, over there. Fray unpack 
that white box. I am devoured with eagca^ess to know 
what it can contain. Nevertheless let ua not be too 
greatly buoyed up. 'A la CorbeiUe de Fhre.' I fear it 
is capable of a rural interpretation. Flora is a country 
nymph, I believe; and she might carry quite a simple 
basket to fill with simple — I beg your pardon, Augusta 
— with common flowers. Ah, that is a smile of con- 
fidence, I see. No doubt I'm an old woman with a 
simple — being your grandmother I will not say a com- 
mon — mind, and I am not yet familiar with the present- 
day manners of waltzing ladies and their admirers. I 
dare say you know very well already what you are 
unpacking." 

She put up her eyeglass. Augusta, with hands that 
trembled a little, tore the tissue paper aside, drew a 
cloud of pink cottonwool; and then, with a little ex- 
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clamation, laid hold of the gold filigree handle and 
lifted up the bouquet. 

"Upon my word," said Lady Maiden, "are those 
flowers, Augusta?" 

"Camellias, ma'am." 

"Flowers? Real flowers? Not made of wax? No? 
— ^Upon my word, flowers they are I Set in that frill. 
Why, it is paiTti d'Alenqon, on my honor. Point d^Alen- 
(on and camellias 1" 

"Ah, but look, ma'ami See what they have been 
sent in! It is gold, I am sure! It is pure gold." 

** Augusta, I believe you're ri^t. I shaU nev^ again 
credit the tale that Flora is a nymph of woods and pas- 
tures. She is a Parisian miriY. — What is that under 
your fingers?" 

'A cameo, grandmamma. A beautiful cameo!" 

"My love, I congratulate you. It is an artistic 
triumph. As fine a piece of rococo filigree as I have 
ever seen, in which the cameo — it's a pretty cameo, 
Augusta — gives a note of classical finish. Are you sure 
there is not a diamond somewhere? No? Ah well, 
that is all to come. Sir John — ^here is his card, we 
scarcely needed it, did weP We both knew it was Sir 
John — Sir John is, as I say, truly a man of taste. He 
has shown it already by bis admiration of you, and now 
this token of his sentiments: 'Miss Augusta de Vyne, 
with respectful compliments.' I am glad he is respectful, 
Augusta — after last night! He is certainly substantial. 
Here is a tokai, a love-token, I suppose I may take it, 
that will outlast all the flowers of spring. Even the 
flowers of your own youth. When the camellias fade (I 
suppose they will fade — they c^tainly have a singular 
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TesemblaDce to wax) you will still have the lace frill 
and the real gold holder with the cameo. No wonder 
poor Geoffr^'s tribute, just flowers that grow in any 
cottage garden, just sweetness and color overflowing 
out c^ a common basket, just the fancy of a poor silly 
boy who no doubt pictures you as simple and fragrant 
and tail as one of these white blossoms he chose for 
you. — ^But what am I saying? I am a silly old womani 
Hold up that bouquet in the holder again, that I may 
tiy and guess what it all cost and realize how deeply 
your maiden heart must be stirred!" 

Augusta's face took curves of cold decision which 
robbed it of all its soft freshness and seemed to make 
her years older. She shot a vindictive look at her grand- 
mother; and then, pressing her lips close together, very 
delicately and carefully replaced the bouquet in its box. 
Lady Maldon watched in silence; gave a small sigh 
which was at once resigned and despairing; and then, 
stooping, picked up Geoffrey's letter which had taSea 
at the girl's feet. 

"Aren't you going to read your letter?" 

"Thank you, grandmamma, I shall presently. May 
I ring for Benoit to take away that great basket? The 
smell is oppressive, and my head aches." 

"We can leave the lily of the valley there," said Lady 
Maldon, nobly resisting a sudden impulse to fall upon 
Augusta, shake her and box her ears. "But you need 
not ring, 1*11 take the flowers into my own boudoir. I 
have a poor spirit; I like the common, common country 
flowers, and the dreadful cheapness of the pear-blossom. 
I like it all far better than your wax camdlias and your 
frill of poini d^Alencon and your rococo-classic holder. 
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real gold though it be. Just as I like Geoffr^, dear, 
young, handsome, wild, foolish Geoffrey, with his debts 
and his honest heart, a thousand times better than any 
dderly baronet with wrinkles and a red face and rent- 
lolla — and such a pretty talent for the waJtz!" 

"Pray excuse me, grandmamma, I am expecting Sir 
John Armeston to call. He will surely not be later than 
eleven. Is not that ten striking? I have barely time to 
get ready.*' 

"Certainly, my love. I recognize the importance (rf 
the occasion. But stay, Augusta, you do not surely in- 
tend to leave me that object as an adornment of my 
salon?" 

"You mean my camellias, grandmanmia? I shall 
send Sophy for them. I must cany them tonight at the 
Spanish concert." 

"Will you so, indeed? Td as soon carry a cauliflower 
in a baby's cap mysdf." The old lady unexpectedly 
grew red in the face, waxed wrathful and stamped her 
foot. "Get out ol my sight, Augusta!" she cried 
petulantly. 

The Honorable Augusta aoihiy closed the door. 

"Grandmamma is certainly very strange," she said to 
herself. And the thought crossed her mind that, if one 
had not known her to be the daughter of a duke and 
the widow of a belted earl, one might have almost 
thought grandmamma a little vulgar. Augusta was feel- 
ing very well-bred herself. She held her head high and 
walked with dignified steps towards her room. She had 
quite made up her mind. . . . "The Honorable Lady 
Armestmi" — it had not at all an unworthy sound. . . . 
U 
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"The beautiful hostess of Telford Abbey, one of the 
finestold places in England." . . . She could very well 
imagine herself, presiding over a company of an aristo- 
cratic description at Telford Abbey. ... Sir John 
would be made to take a mansion in town. That was 
imperative, and must positively be a condition. If a 
little monkey creature like the Marquis de Vaucastel, a 
mere foreigner, could offer a town residence to his bride 
as well as a country estate, how much more was it in- 
cumbent on an English baronet of wealth and ancient 
lineage! Yea — Augusta had quite made up her mind. 
Was she not one of seven? Were there not four 
daughters younger than herself . . . and was not her 
face her forture? . . . And grandmamma: she was not 
getting on so very well with grandmamma. It was quite 
possible that she might be packed home again, in ex- 
change for Siisan — silly Susan who liked picking daisies 
in the field. . . . 

Sophy, entering, found her mistress now smiling and 
urbane. The abigail was all ecstasy over the wonderful 
"bokay"; had never imagined anything more lovely; 
and wouldn't the lace do nicely as a collarette! As for 
the beautiful handle with the little brooch in the middle, 
was it gold? All gold? Well to be sure, that must be a 
grand gentleman! 

What had escaped Lady Maldon's acumen was not 
likely to be perceived by Sophy. The young-hearted old 
woman, indeed, had shut the door of her aflFection with 
a final clap against her granddaughter, even as that 
young lady had retreated from her presence. . . . "The 
girl is made of stone," she had said to herself. "Upon 
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my word, Gieoffrey's well rid of her. . . . Scheming, 
calculating, cold-blooded piece, ready to seU herself to 
the highest bidder!" ... 

"Miss Augusta is all as sweet as nuts now, thanks 
be!" reflected her damsel, "now that the gentleman has 
acted so handsome. She'll make a lovely bride!" 

Neither had the faintest suspicion of the turmoil of 
passion under Augusta's calm exterior. No one can see 
further than his own horizon. If Augusta's horizon was 
limited, the fault was, after all, none of here. Some 
people can only look out upon a backyard; the vision of 
others can reach to far mountain peaks, or across the 
waters to where sky and sea meet. 

Geoffrey (Augusta argued with herself) thought so 
little of her, held her so cheaply! Geoffrey had such 
poor, coarse ideas! . . . He took their love as a thing of 
such slight account that he could send her, on her birth- 
day, a peasant hod of worthless flowers! To her mind > 
all that fragrance and blossom was fit for the rubbish 
heap. She felt herself insulted; was hurt on the point 
that with her was most sensitive. Judging from the 
standard by which she measured life, it seemed to her 
that any lover as ardent as her cousin had pretended to 
be could have found some means of expressing it in a 
manner worth acceptance. ... "I know he's not rich, 
I know he's in debt; but he might have borrowed, he 
could have made one debt more. ... A trinket, a fan, 
even hot-bouse flowers in a pretty basket, bought from 
a proper shop. . . . But this cottage trash!" . . . 

While Sophy labored to and fro from the kitchen 
with large cruches for her lady's bath, Augusta stood by 
her dressing-table and read her cousin's letter: that line 
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da^ed off witli such ardor and confidence — read with 
ever increasing anger. . . . " 'Augusta, GeoSr^'s heart 
iainthisbasket.'" Howsillyl It was, as she had said to 
her grandmother, a bad joke. This basket, a nice re- 
ceptacle, truly, to offer a heart in! She had seen as 
good a one many a morning on the back of a ehiffonnierl 
To set before Augusta — the divine Augusta — his heart 
inaten-penny basket, stuffed in a bundle of weeds! . . . 
Tempting offer, indeed! ..." 'In taking the flowers, 
takeittoo!* " — ^No, Geoffr^, neither theflowers nor your 
heart! She had no taste for rubbish! She quite well 
understood at last the value of his sentimeats towards 
her. ... A nice life she would have had, had she been 
foolish enough, weak enou^, to let herself be persuaded ! 
. . . Anything would have been good enough for her: 
a hideous, dusty, out-at-elbows existence in some ob- 
scure lodging . . . cavalry quarters in a provincial 
town, paddng and unpacking, with a bunch of butter- 
cups to cheer her. . . . She tore her letter across and 
across. "No." she said between h» teeth. 

Sophy, pouring hot water, started. 

"Did you speak, MissP" 

"I'll wear my blue cr6pe,"said Miss de Vyne. "And 
get the irons ready, Sophy. I'll have the French wave 
in my hair." 



CHAPTER V 

UNE CBOWDED HOUB AT THE CBAVesiOi D*ANTm 

IN spite of all his efforta to get away, GeofFrey found 
himsdf kept on beyond tlie usual hour at the Gen- 
eral'soffice. When he was free at last, it was already 
nearly noon. He dashed down the hot street; hurried 
past the Place Vend&me, empty on that day ctf its gay 
flower-tables; took the Boulevard almost at a run, to the 
astonishment of passers-by, who were scandalized or 
admiring according to the state of their feelings towards 
the army of occupation. — "Eh, the fine lad!" — or 
"Look at the mad godemi" — "Who is he running away 
from?" commented the demi-solde audibly. — "Has she 
gone off with the other one?" cried a gamin from a safe 
distance, his mischievous face cocked on one side like 
an inquisitive terrier. 

But Gieoffrey heard none of it. It was no more to 
him than the chirp of the sparrows hopping about the 
boughs of the plane trees. So absorbed, indeed, was he 
in his single thought, that, finding open the great porte- 
cochh-e of the mansion which Lady Maldon had secured 
in the Chauss^ d'Antin, he plunged in headlong. Here 
he cannoned violently against a slim gentleman who 
seemed to be in as great a hurry to leave as he was 
to enter. 

With an inarticulate murmur of ^wlogy, the young 
officer was proceeding on his way when he was arrested 
by a scream behind him: 
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"I will have you observe, air, that you have knocked 
off my hat." 

"A thousand pardons!" cried Geoffrey gayly. "If 
I had one single second to spare I should pick it up." 

His French, if Britannic in sound, was fluent enough. 
The stair door opened before him as he spoke, and with 
a wave of the hand he dived in. 

The slim gentleman stood under the archway, suffo- 
cating with wrath; his uncomely visage, of a sallow 
complexion by nature, turned to a deadly lemon color. 
He rolled a wild eye from the great curly-brimmed 
beaver that lay pathetically rocking upon the flagged 
floor of the passage, to the closed stair door through 
which the dragoon had disappeared. ... An English- 
man; a soldier, tall and handsome; a young man, rush- 
ing madly to what was obviously a rendez-votts, where 
he had been refused admittance. ... On any of those 
counts the Marquis de Vaucastel could have picked a 
suflScient quarrel. But to be hustled and thereafter in- 
sulted, what wonder that the blood of all the Vaucastels 
should boil in his veins! . . . "Anglais, thou shalt yet 
pick up that hat for me! . . . Yoimg man, thou shalt 
stoop, or thou shalt feel the palm of a French hand 
against that insufferable pretty face of thine!" 

Geoffrey's mood of optimism lasted until he was 
ushered into Lady Maldon's boudoir. But, there, con- 
fronted by his own gigantic floral tribute, the elation 
fdl from him with a suddenness, a completeness, that 
left him a prey to a torrent of misgivings. Why had he 
been shown into his aunt's private room? Why were 
his flowars placed there? Why was he left alone? 
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With cousinly freedom he had asked fen- Augusta: why, 
then, was he not admitted to the little salon where she 
usually received her friends? ... It was there he had 
expected to find his gift set out. Where was Augusta? 
Surely that was her voice that he could hear next door. 
But whose were the masculine tones? Yes, that was 
Augusta's laugh. . . . 

He sprang up from the blue satin eauseuae upon 
which he had disconsolately dropped, and only arrested 
himself with his hand actually on the door erf the ad- 
joining room, perhaps as much from fear of what he 
might find there as from a sense of his own dignity. 

He took a stormy turn up and down the little room. 
It gave upon the inner garden and was in shadow. The 
door through which he had entered opened: Lady 
Maldon stood on the threshold. For a perceptible space 
neither spoke. The old lady looked pale and worried, 
he thought, and her eyes were full of an expression 
which he did not care to divine. 

"Good morning, Geoffrey," she said then. 

" Good morning, Aunt Georgiana — where's Augusta?" 

" My dear Geoffrey, sit down." She sat down herself. 
Clad in soft silk of changing hue, with a cloud of fine 
lace about her white head, she was an appropriate 
figure in the eighteenth-century setting of the pretty 
alcoved room. "Won't you sit down? Why, then, 
stand if you like, my dear boy. How sweet your flowers 
are! Yes, I know you sent them. I don't think I've 
ever seen anything more lovely. It's all April — it's all 
my own happy youth! I hope you don't mind my 
having taken possession of them?" 

He opened his mouth but could not utter a word. 
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Tliere is an immense distance between misgiving and 
certaintT': it was the cold hand (rf certainty that now 
gripped him. 

"You'd like to think they brouf^t pleasure to some- 
one Yes," she answered his stricken look. "You 

and I are a pair of fools! We are too sentimental. A 
great mistake. My dear boy, what possessed you to 
send such a thing as that to Augusta? Have you known 
her from childhood and yet know her so little? Ah, 
my dear nephew, if you had consulted me, I should 
have given the needed advice. Now, if flowers it must 
be — ^flowers are perishable things, you cannot make 
them represent real solidity of affection — ^you should 
have devised some method of associating a lasting token 
of your regard with the ephemeral offering. Something 
tangible, some trinket — a bouquet-holder, for instance. 
Oh, Geoffrey, Geoffr^, if you'd had the good fortune to 
find, and the intelligence to present the object of your 
affections with, a bouquet-holder set in a jewel or two, 
you would not now be conversing with an old woman!" 

"Aunt Geoi^ana, for heaven's sake! I'm quite 
bewildned," cried the poor lad, letting himself fall back 
into a chair, and clutching his curly locks with the 
gesture already familiar to his despair. "Jewels? In 
a bouquet-holder? I can't imagine what you mean " 

"I said jewels," went on the other bitterly, "because 
jeweb might have made more impression than a cameo. 
A bouquet-holder of gold with a cameo in it, and a 
frill of lace, real Alen^on lace, against that bunch of 
spring fragrance in its honest basket — ask yourself, 
which waa likely to win the prize?" 

"Please," said the young officer steadily, after a 
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pause, "tell me straight what has haiq>ened, ma'am. 
I'm not very good at conundrums." 

"Geoffrey," said the old lady, "there were cameQias, 
too, to be had!" 

"Camellias? Did you say camellias?" He leaped 
up and struck his forehead. "I'm an ass! Camellias; 
yes, she mentioned last night they were her favorite 
Bower." 

"Augusta was never so particularly fond of flowers 
at all. She prefers more substantial blessings." 

Geoffrey's eyes blazed in a face now very pate. The 
dowager knew that was a signal of danger. She had 
hoped that he would storm it out then and there, 
expend the first wave of hb passion and disillusion 
upon her. She did not at all like this sudden tran- 
quillity. 

"It's Sir John, of course," he said. "I suppose you 
mean me to understand she's accepted him." 

"I think," said Lady Maldon slowly, "that at this 
present moment she is certunly in the act of acc^tiog 
Sir John Armeston." 

"Very well," exclaimed the young man, "very well!" 
He gave a savage laugh. " I'll be the first to congratu- 
late her!" 

Lady Maldon shot one shrewd look at him and got 
up. Expostulation would be of no use here. She trusted 
Geoffrey was too much of a gentleman to make an 
unpleasant and futile scene; and it was as well he 
should see for himself the very commonplace sort of 
clay of which his goddess^ her granddaughter, was 
made. She was sorry for the boy; angry with Augusta. 
Woman-like, she had worked that he might keep his 
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illusions and succeed in his moat unworldly and im- 
provident suit. But, now that matters had come to a 
crisis, she was glad that the inevitable breach should 
come with all speed. "I won't have Augusta keep him 
on the dangle right up to the wedding day!" She did 
not protest, therefore, when Geoffrey threw open the 
door to the drawing-room. 

Augusta's laughter had again struck upon his ear; 
a laugh as of one content, flattered; a conventional 
sound, deprecating, yet accepting. Little wonder it 
should madden him. He strode in, spurs jingling on 
the parquet floor, quite unconscious of the fact that he 
was walking in front of his aged relative. 

Augusta stood by the fourth window of the great 
room. In her pale-tinted dress, with the li^t from the 
shaded casements playing upon her, she had a cool, 
mermaid look. Sir John was very close to her, bending 
forward, speaking eagerly in a low voice. He started 
back a pace as the door opened, and turned round with 
a forced smile that changed into a scowl at sight of the 
interrupter. 

Geoffrey came quickly across the room; as he ap- 
proached Augusta he noticed that she held a bouquet 
ofjfcamellias, surrounded by a friU of lace, while a 
handle shone golden between her fingers. 

"It is only Greoffrey," she said in a quiet, cold voice. 
"Look, Geoffrey, are they not beautiful?" 

"Beautiful, indeed!" cried the young officer, with a 
laugh. "Good morning, Sir John. As I have just said 
to Aunt Geoi^iana, I am glad to be the first to con- 
gratulate. Icongratulateyou, Sir John. I congratulate 
you, cousin Augusta. It all seems eminently suit- 
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able What, my dear Augusta, is that the 6o«7u«id» 

fian^aiUeat I would not have missed seeing it for the 
world. Sudi sumptuousness! What evidence of taste, 
of taste and wealth combined! No wonder, Sir John, 
that you should have outbidden — what am I saying? — 
outshone all rivals ! Augusta has been much admired in 
Paris, naturally, and you have had many competitors. 
I assure you, I am delighted: there is no one I consider 
more perfectly suited to her. I am a cousin, you know. 
A poor relation, I own, but still a close relative. I 
have therefore a certain right to speak, I believe. You 
have my heartiest felicitations. May you, Augusta, be 
as happy as you deserve!" 

Augusta had grown red and then pale. As a matter 
of fact, her interview with Sir John had by no means 
reached the climax which Geoffrey in his frenzy took for 
granted. She had been a little smrprised, and consider- 
ably annoyed, that Sir John should have confined his 
conversation, even when markedly left alone with her 
by Lady Maldon, to a continuous stream of compli- 
ments without any renewal of that formal proposal of 
last night. 

Now Geoffrey's abrupt entrance had not only inter- 
rupted them at what might have been the crucial 
moment, but his outrageous address was placing her in 
the most hateful of false positions. What wonder that 
all feeling for her cousin should be turned into wrath? 
If Augusta had ever been able to love him with one 
tithe of the energy with which she now hated him, she 
would never have been false to her best affection. Lady 
Maldon, who stood watching the little group with grave, 
troubled gaze, here intervened. 
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"Geoffrey believes, as I do, Augusta, that following 
upon the public familiarity of the waltz, you would not 
accept so handsome a gift from Sir John Armeston if you 
did not intend to look with favor on his advances. If 
we are mistaken you will please return '* 

She stopped. Sir John Aimeston's sanguine com* 
plexion had deepened to an almost alarming purple. 
His glass-blue eyes, if they failed to express tenderness, 
could very well shoot fury, as Augusta now saw. Meet- 
ing them, Geoffrey, for one fierce, intoxicating moment, 
beheved that his rival was about to call him out. But 
the diplomatist became quickly master of himself and oS 
the situation, so far, at least, as he was concerned. 

"Pray do not suggest anything so cruel. Lady 
Maldon," he said. "Rather, on the contrary, continue 
that understanding kint^npinB which you have already 
displayed towards me this morning. Allow me, I beg, 
to finish my private conversation with your charming 
granddau^ter. I shall then be able, I trust, to enjoy 
your congratulation — to accept yours also, Captain 
Swifte, should you still be in the house." 

Geoffrey stood, breathing hard. His brain was in too 
great a whirl, the turmoil of his heated blood was still 
throbbing too confusedly in his ears, to allow him to 
grasp at once the full meaning of these words. But 
behind their pomposity and the precision of their 
delivery, he scented insolence. His self-control was 
toppling. But the old lady laid a soft hand on his arm. 

"Come, Geoffrey, we are neither of us wanted here. 
Augusta, my love, you will find me in my boudoir." 

"One moment!" interposed Geoffrey wildly. "My 
congratulations, it seems, are premature; but I have 
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apologies to offer which are belated. — ^A.iigusta, my 
love/' he parodied his aunt's tone and words with quite 
unintentional irrelevance, "you will not find me in the 
boudoir. So I must inflict my unwelcome presence upon 
you just to say this: I most humbly and comprehensively 
ask your pardon for having sent you a basket of spring 
flowers. So paltry an offering, not to speak of the other 
worthless token that it contained I I am but a simple 
fellow, I had failed to appreciate, to understand " 

"Come, Geoffrey," said Lady Maldon, pulling him by 
the sleeve. 

"Still one second's patience, Aunt. Your lofty mind, 
dear Augusta, the intrinsic worth of your character " 

"He just means, my dear, that he did not know how 
greatly you preferred camellias, set in gold, to pear- 
blossom packed in osier. There is no disputing tastes. 
I like pear-blossom myself. — Your arm, Geoffrey. Good 
morning. Sir John. It may be au revoir." 

It was either breakdown and explosion for Geoffrey, 
or passive submission. In a crisis such as this, a very 
small impetus suffices to turn the scale: Lady Maldon's 
touch on his arm, her pressure in the direction of the 
door, fortunately determined the young man to the more 
dignified issue. She continued talking as she led him 
forth: 

"Augusta and I, oddly enough, were discussing the 
question of pear-blossom only yesterday, as we hap- 
pened to drive through the Place Venddme. We could 
only agree upon one point: its evanescence. That, I 
declared, was an added charm in my eyes. But 
not BO in Augusta's. She prefers objects of lasting 
merit." 
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They had crossed the threshold of the salon; she care- 
fully closed the door upon it. 

"My dear Geoffrey, my dear boy," she exclaimed now 
in trembling tones, "my heart bleeds for you! Ah, had 
you but twenty thousand a year and a title, you'd have 
found love enough in Augusta to keep you going, I dare 
say. But as it is — stay, Geoffrey." 

"I ctm't slay. Where is my cap? No, no, Aunt 
Georgiana, don't ask me to stay, not another moment! 
The sight, the smell of those flowers ! There, listen, she's 
laughing again! Laughing at me, I dare say. Oh yes, 
they have something to laugh at!" 

"You will be able to laugh yourself in a little while. 
You're well out of it!" 

"Out of it! There's only one way out of it for me! 
But the fellow wouldn't fight. Why should he fight me 
after all? Oh, if I could come across a bullet, some- 
how Good God, if we were only still at war!" 

He dashed out of the room, violently clapping the 
door behind him. The old lady gave a sigh of distress. 
She heard Augusta laugh again in the inner room and 
thought it the falsest sound in all the world. 

But though Augusta had laughed it was by no means 
with an easy spirit. No sooner was she left alone with 
Sir John, than the latter addressed her in these words: 

"Lady Maldon has very well expressed my own senti- 
ments, dear Augusta. I was quite sure, from the 
moment when you graciously accepted my offering to- 
day, that you had been thinking over what I said to you 
last night and were prepared to give me a different, a 
favorable answer. Indeed I may say that you would not 
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be in my eyes what you are if, in view of the fact of your 
having permitted me to become the partner of the waltz 
with you last night " 

She drew back. She felt herself blush. 

"The waltz. Sir John?" she exclaimed, looking re- 
proachfully at him. "You too! Surely this is unfair! 
Did you not yourself importune me, override my 
hesitation?" 

"I plead guilty. Yet I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe that Miss de Vyne would not have allowed her- 
self to be i>er$uaded in this instance had she not at the 
same time already resolved to countenance my unmis- 
takable devotion." 

Instinctively Miss de Vyne's lids were dropped to hide 
the too candid expression of her eyes. A little while ago 
she had hated Geoffrey; now it was Sir John whom she 
detested. Sir John who spoke, who looked, as if he were 
already her master! It had never been her intention to 
grant him her favor without certain conditions. Now, 
however, she realized that, unless she were prepared to 
avow herself an unabashed coquette and refuse him then 
and there and fling away this rich chance, which might 
very well be her only one, she must take him on his own 
terms! Tearfully, she faltered: 

"I am very young. Sir John, I have very little 
knowledge of the world *' 

"My dear girl. Lady Maldon's granddaught^ could 
not pretend to be ignorant of the nicest particularities of 
conduct, even if she were not herself noted among all her 
companions for charm of decorum and degant reserve. 
Come, dearest Augusta, you know it is because of those 
qualities that I have chosen you. I respect your maid- 
ed 
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enly hesitation; but, believe me, the time has come now 
to put it on one side. Give me your hand, dearest 
girl. Oh, Augusta, this is indeed a gratifying 
moment!" 

Apathetically she abandoned her long fingers. She 
did not resist when Sir John next proceeded to embrace 
her, but moved her face aside so that his lips should 
touch the least possible fraction of smooth cheek. Her 
attitude pleased him. It had in his eyes exactly the ri^t 
mixture of aristocratic reserve and virginal emotion. 

little did the self-complacent middle-aged gentleman 
guess, as his chosen one drooped and mutely acquiesced 
in his embrace, the feelings that were surging in that 
lovely bosom, overwhelming her almost to faintness. 
The angry hatred she had felt towards Geoffrey had 
been something warm and vital, merely a wrathful 
metamorphosis of love itself. The sentiment that now 
overcame her was a cold sickening distaste of, a deadly 
revolt from, the man to whom she was irrevocably bind- 
ing herself. She had planned this moment, she had 
dehberately forwarded it. But, in the mental vision, she 
had invariably stood extending gracious finger-tips to 
the embrace of a kneeling figure — Sir John at her feet, 
the slave; she, the queen condescending! Such had been 
the plausible tableau. The reality was very different. 
She was as a bird trapped. Morally he held her in a 
vise. He was dictating, she submissive. In his tones 
there was scarcely even tenderness: he was claiming her 
as his due. He was triumphant, dictatorial. He was — 
the egression was his own — gratified! ... "I can't 
bear it!" Augusta cried within herself. Nevertheless 
she very well knew she must. 
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Geoffrey had flung himself down the stairs and into 
the cool echoing passage of the porte-cochh-e. Before 
him he saw nothing but an arch of light, and, vaguely 
athwart it, the movement of the sunny street. He 
dashed for that opening: the impulse to be out of 
the house which held such humiliation, such anger and 
misery for him, maddened him tike an over-spurred 
horse. 

It was not astonishing that so slim a personality as 
the Marquis de Vaucastel, however defiantly planted in 
his path, arms folded and chin outthrust, should pass 
completely unperceived. The collision was violent. And 
if the o£Bcer had not instinctively caught him as he 
reeled, and propped him against the wall, the Marquis 
might have experienced the fate of his hat and have gone 
spinning half the length of the passage. 

That hat still lay at a distressed an^e and rodced 
occasionally in the draught, its handsome nap niflied 
like the fur of an angiy cat: the owner having on 
repeated occasions sevn^y forbidden its restoration to 
himself, to the amazement of the poriier and sundry 
officious passers-by. 

Geoffrey had been long enough in France to have 
acquired a fluency in Gallic objurgation. 

"What in the name of all the homed devils are you 
doing, standing in the way?" he cried. 

"Sir," said the small nobleman hissingly, "this is the 
second time you have insulted me today! By my 
ancestors! . . ." 

Geoffrey stared at him. He had a difficulty in bring- 
ing his mind down from its whirliikg height ai passion 
to this trivial incident and its altogether n^ligible 
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cause. The unsympathetic comparison which Augusta 
had already made, presented itself irresistibly to bis mind. 

"Insulted you?" he repeated. "Insult you, you 
monkey ! What the mischief are you doing away from 
your organ?" 

Such an attitude and such language were very dif- 
ferrait from Captain Swifte's usual behavior, but he 
was as nearly out of his mind as ever a discarded lover 
could be. As soon as be bad spoken be again made for 
the street. But Monsieur de Vaucastel, with a leap not 
unlike that of the quadnunane to which he had been so 
monstrously compared, literally fastened upon bis 
enemy. GeofiFrey shook him off and stepped back, a 
little sobered by the realization of the other's appalling 
rage. 

"But, after all, sir," he asked impatiently but more 
civilly, "what do you want of me?" 

"Aha!" cried the Marquis and forthwith fell again 
into a magnificent attitude. He slowly folded his arms. 
"You ask what I want of you, sir? — Why, first of all 
that you should pick up that hat." He unfolded, and 
pointed. "Yes, Monsieiu- the English officer, that hat 
which you see yonder." 

"I am to pick it up, am I?" asked Geoffrey, and his 
voice was surprisingly quiet. 

"You are to pick it up," commanded the Marquis and 
waggled his finger threateningly. "You are to pick it 
up and restore it to me. After which I will continue my 
instructions." 

Stimulated by the titters and murmurs of the circle 
that was beginning to gather about them, Monsieur de 
Vaucastel cast a conquering glance around and resumed 
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his royal posture. Laughter hroke out and a jeer, as 
without a word the Englishmaa turned on his heel and 
walked over to the beaver. He held the bat by the brim 
and, coming back, halted within a pace of the Marquis. 

*"rhis object is your hat, Monsieur?" 

"In effect, Monsieur." 

"You wish it returned to its rightful head?" 

**Yes, sir. But first," once more the Marquis rolled 
a superb glance upon the bystanders, inviting admira- 
tion, "you will be good enough to dust it." 

Geoffrey held the hat at arm's length, surv^ed it this 
way and that for a moment. The circle was increasing. 
Gallic wit and national animosity began to htu-I louder 
and more aggressive sallies on the subject of the for- 
eigner. 

"It is a beautiful hat," said Geoffrey. "It must 
become you very well. You wish it dusted? With all 
pleasure in life." 

With a single sweeping movement he rubbed the 
barrel of the hat the wrong way round against the 
Marquis' folded arms. A loud murmur, half threaten- 
ing, half amused, rose about him. But, unperturbed, he 
went on: 

"You wish to be recoiffi, sir. Allow me!" With the 
most meticulous straightness he placed the lamentably 
ruffled beaver upon the Marquis' black curls. "It 
would be a thousand pities were so handsome a head and 
so superb a castor to be unduly parted again!" 

As Geoffrey spoke he raised his fist and with one blow 
*'bonneted" the dandy in masterly style. 

A French crowd is easily diverted. Shouts of laughter 
hailed this exploit. And indeed the Marquis de Vau- 
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castel, blinded, suffocated, danciDg with fury, alter- 
nately striking about him and vainly endeavoring to 
release himself, was a spectacle likely enough to stir the 
humor of any mob: — "Bravo, the godem!" — "V'ld un 
elutpeau bien retap4!" — "Oh Id, li, ces Angliches! . . ." 
But the Englishman was as indifferent to applause as 
to menace. He started again upon his road with the 
same impetuosity as before the interruption. The crowd 
gave way, jocosity dying on their lips under the fierce- 
ness of his fixed gray eyes. 




CHAPTEB VI 

IHB FLOWXB-FABH AT ST. CLOUD 

FONTAINE-AU-BOIS was a vety old dwelling 
place. During the minority of Louis XV. it had 
been a flouriahing dependency of the R^ent's 
Ch&teau de St. Cloud, when the Louvels of the period 
conducted the celebrated vacherie and there made, 
amongst other good things, those very special little 
fromagea d la cr6me — so appetizing within their dainty 
green-rush baskets — ^without which the supper table 
of the Bien Aim& was not considered complete. The 
sweepiitg change which the great revolution wrought 
upon the face of France did not leave untouched the 
prosperous, placid farm upon the skirt of the Bois de 
St. Cloud. But it brought good as well as evil to the 
family of Louvel. The sleek herds of cows disappeared; 
the lucrative, busy, sweet-smellmg dairy-work came 
to an end; and bit by bit many of the fat lands adjoin- 
ing the farm were disposed of by the Republic. But a 
timely act of patriotism by CUoyen Louvel secured for 
him the peasant ownership of what remained of the 
property. And later on, when the Republic bad been 
replaced in the new France by the Empire, his son 
Cyprien Louvel, mar4chal des logis in the Houzards de 
la Garde, returning to civil life minus a leg \eit at 
Austerlitz, became the legal owner of the ancient farm. 
At first it had seemed a barren enough heritage. But 
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the widow of the celebrated Colombier, whilom head 
gardener at Rambouillet, a jovial person still in her 
buxom forties, cast her eye upon him with firmness and 
success. 

Cyprien Louvel had no more capacity (or money 
making than could be expected in one who from his 
youth upwards has taken life, a soldier's life, as it 
comes — his ration, the chance of a bullet, the march, 
the bivouac, the camp fire at night; the kiss at the street 
comer; the bed in the bam or under the stars; or yet, 
the long rest among many sleepers in the great pit — all 
a toss-up! ... to be accepted with a like philosophy. 
The best soldiers are proverbially the worst hands at 
money making. It was not to be expected that the 
brave Cyprien should have had even the beginning of an 
idea how to retrieve the vanished fortunes of Fontaine- 
au-Bois. 

But, as to many another honest fellow, love brought 
him salvation. Madame Louvel had an idea at Fon- 
taine-au-Bois; it was a briUiant one. The soil, if limited 
to a few acres, was fat; water was plentiful; the long 
dairy buildings were still weather-proof; their walls 
sohd: the very place for a flower-farm. A brother-in- 
law of hers at Chantilly, himself, like her late husband, 
a gardener, was under obligations to her and could be 
made to pay his debts in kind. 

In short, Fontaine-au-Bois, once celebrated for table 
delicacies, in course of time became famous again in a 
more poetical direction. The venture was lucky enough 
to be launched upon the highest tides of Imperial 
splendors at St. Cloud and the Tuileries; and the 
roses Fontiune-au-Bois, the teUUU DesirSe Louvel, 
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acquired as good a name under Napoleon as ever had 
the heart-shaped cream cheeses under the fallen dy- 
nasty. 

Besides her bag of savings, her quick wits, her 
business sagacity and bustling comfortable presence, 
Madame Louvel brought a toddling child with her to 
the new home, an adopted niece. It was not the least 
of her good gifts to the fann. 

Little Colinette Hardi and the old soldier adt^ted 
each other. She became to him as the apple of his eye. 
He had every kind of tender name for her — chief among 
these, Colibri, from a habit the tiny creature had of 
singing a small-voiced song to herself as she hopped 
after him. "Little humming bird" — the nickname 
suited her well, for she was bright of hue as she was 
quick of movement. 

Notwithstanding her vivacity, however, and the 
brevity of her years, she had very motherly ways. 
M^re Louvel and her new spouse had often been moved 
to laughter and tears to^see the child sitting on the floor 
before the old soldier's armchair, patting his wooden leg 
and crooning commiseration. 

"It believes, my faith," Madame Louvel would cry, 
"that it is in your timber, my old man, that you suffer." 

"And she has reason," he would emphatically reply. 

They were a very happy family at Fontaine-au-Bois. 
Happiness centered in and radiated from Colinette. In 
her the worthy couple found a satisfactory sense of 
posterity to work for. Year by year the flower harvest 
spread round the old R^gence house, and the dconomies 
which the whilom Veuve Colombier had brought with 
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her grew in mathematical progression under the care 
of the new Madame Louvel. 

It was little wonder that Colinette should have many 
suitors; putting aside the fact that any disengaged 
young man who came under her mwry eye must inevit- 
ably fall a victim to it. 

For April weather it was very hot and the bees were 
making great rumor over the borage and thyme plots. 
P^ Louvel, his short black pipe between his teeth, a 
sun-scorched, dilapidated straw hat on his bald head, 
was busily engaged in tying up the long pale-green 
tendrils which the new climber had spread against the 
wall under the kitchen window. He acquitted himself 
deftly notwithstanding the rheumatic knot of his fin- 
gers. Precluded by his disablement from rougher labors, 
he devoted his energies to the discovery and cultivation 
of novelties. He flattered himself, for instance, that he 
was the first flower-gardener in France in possession of 
the rare Chinese plant, the glycine. Two pale-mauve 
racemes, which the distinguished stranger had obligingly 
produced this spring, were now sufficiently advanced to 
be inclosed in muslin bags. M^e Louvel was highly 
interested. Had she not herself obtained the seedling 
from the brother-in-law at Chantilly? Colinette had 
made the bags; not from any particular interest in the 
plant — she was not so fond of novelties; French flowers 
were good enough for her, she would say, with a toss 
of her bright head — but for love of the bon oncle. 

But in spite of the sunshine and all the April beauty 
about, there was a sense as of a shadow about the farm, 
M^ Louvel, sitting in the deep window recess sorting 
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seed into little packets with rapid twinkling of fat 
fingers, was the first to notice it. 

The recess, raised to a higher level than the rest of 
the kitchen, was tuU of light. The great room beyond 
was always dim; it had a flagged uneven floor and 
huge pear-wood presses; from the beams in the ceiling 
hung strings of onions and shallots, some half-dozen 
hams, two or three sides of bacon, home-smoked, and 
bundles of dried potherbs. The scene was a harmony 
in brown, thrown up by the cool slate gray of the floor; 
the huge cupboards shone in many rich tawny shades, 
for they were vigorously beeswaxed and the brass 
mounts flashed and winked out of the shadows. At the 
far end of the room the low afternoon fijre smoldered 
red on its pile of white ashes. 

There was a medley of homely odors, not un- 
pleasant, but very characteristic — savor of onions 
cooked and uncooked, tang of herby spice, aromatic jets 
from the coffee pot that cosily bubbled in one comer 
of the hearth, permeating fragrance of the wood fire 
burning day in day out throughout the year — and the 
comfortable promise of fresh-baked loaves from the 
oven next door, mixed with the sweet essence of last 
year's apples roasting in their company. Ever and anon, 
a wandering puff of wind would bring into all this a 
fitful greeting from the bowl of P^re Louvel's pipe; at 
another moment, again, as he stooped, it would blow 
over his head chained only with the breath of the 
narcissus, the lily of the valley or the sweetbriar from 
the garden plots. 

'Whether she looked out upon her sun-steeped beds 
and borders, or within upon her warm, rich-colored 
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room, the prospect was pleasant, full of promise. And 
yet M^e Louvel sighed. Something was vaguely miss- 
ing. All at once she exclaimed, hoisting herself so as 
to peer out at her husband : 

"And, by the same token, where is ColinetteP" 

The man straightened himself, pushed his straw hat 
from his heated forehead, which he wiped with the 
back of his earthy hand. 

"It's true. I have not seen her this hour " 

"No, nor heard her," said the M^e Louvel. "Not a 
sound of her, wherever she is." 

"Now that you say it, la mkre" said the other, 
"when she lit my pipe — it is an hour ago, as I said — 
she had a droll little air." 

"How then?" exclaimed the Bower-woman sharply. 

"A little air of seriousness." 

"She was not singing?" 

"No, la. -mere." 

"She was not laughing?" The question came 
crescendo. 

"She was not even smiling." 

"Ah, bah! " said Madame Louvel. She slapped 

her hands on her knees and became lost in abstraction. 

F^e Louvel scratched his head, pulled his hat back 
into place, balanced himself strategically with regard to 
his wooden leg and stooped to his work again. Mdre 
Louvel flung three piercing screams alternately into the 
house and through the windows: 

"Colinette, mafiUe!" — "Colinette, little poison!" — 
"Sajyristi, Colinette!" 

A distant call answered the last adjuration, which 
indeed had reached an acute pitch. ' 
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" On vient, ■petite tantet" And presently, with a patter 
of light feet, the girl came running into the room by 
way of the back kitchen. "You have called, my aunt?" 

"Have I called! — ^Approach, approach here!" 

"Can I help you with the seeds?" 

"There is no question of seeds. Look at me. Where 
have you been?" 

"In the orchard." 

"In the orchard. What were you doing there?" 

"There are so many bees in the old pear-tree, I think 
there will be a swarm." 

"Ha! Were you helping them to choose the queen? 
What wCTe you doing, CoUnette?" ' 

"Nothing." 

"Nothing. She says 'nothing'!" Madame Louvel 
appealed to the empty kitchen. 

Colinette gave a little smile. Her aunt's fierceness 
did not frighten her in the least. She sat herself edge- 
ways on the comer of the big table that ran the length 
of the window recess and began to fill a paper bag with 
seed. Once again Mfere Louvel shrieked: this time so 
vehemently that Louvel himself popped his bristly 
mustache above the window-sill and looked in. 

"Papa Louvel! — Here is your niece packing the seeds 
of your new carnation, Desir^ Louvel, into the myoso- 
tis bags! Ah, hien!" 

"Norn d'une pipe" cried the old soldier, "I have but 
ten of them, and all the cuttings failed! Did you not 
separate them?" 

"Separate them? Do you b^n to doubt me now? 
It's the little one whose head is tiuned. What has 
happened to her?" 

Gl 
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"What's happened to you, Colinette?" 

With a circular sweep ai his wooden leg P^re Louvel 
came a step nearer the window and thrust in his head 
and shoulders. He turned his small black eyes, dazzled 
by the outer sunshine, towards the girl's poised figure. 
There was a moment's pause. 

"It is ever since yesterday," grumbled M^re Louvel. 
"What fly has stung her? Since yesterday she is quite 
changed for me. She has me an air, quite, what do you 
call it? She si^is. She is silent. At supper, nothing 
but compote for her. This morning, silent again. 
Never a chirp out of her — she singing like a bird to the 
dawn ever since she was bom ! And now, if you please, 
the Desir^ Louvel seeds in a myosotis packet! — Good- 
ness of Heaven!" 

Though M^ Louvel complained, it was with a 
humorous plaintiv^iess. There was a twinkle in her 
eye as it shrewdly measured the downcast peach- 
bloomed face in front of her. The wrinkles in the old 
woman's visage were mere laughter creases and made 
it difficult for it to egress anythmg approaching 
severity. All at once her huge bulk began to shake 
with subterranefui chuckles. 

"I believe, my faith, that Mademoiselle is en- 
amored! Say, Colinette, ton bel Angliche, perhaps?" 

"Oh, my little aunt," murmured Colinette, "how 
funny you are!" 

"In love, and with an AngUcket" cried P^e Louvel, 
turning several shades darker In the face. "What is 
this about an Anglichef What a tongue thou hast, la 
jndre! Leave the little one alone! My niece and an 
Anglichel _No, one does not make such jokes!" 
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Here Colinetle electrified the old couple by exclaim- 
ing, as she tossed up her chio: "Why not?" She 
jumped off the table, gave her crisp skirts a shake, and. 
like a bird waking, passed from her dreamy mood to 
excessive activity: "He's ss beautiful as a king, mon 
Angliche. And if he pleases me — well, if he pleases 
me, he pleases me!" 

Madame LouveFs consternation was only momen- 
tary. Here was their own pert Colibri: the pleasantry 
appeared to her excellent. 

"Ah, you may well look astonished, my old one: 
she's gone over to the enemy I Was it not only yester- 
day she dedared she would be a miladyp" 

"And why not?" cried Colinette again. "Are there 
not many who drive about in big carriages who are not 
worth Colinette Hardi?" 

The old Houzard, now thoroughly convinced that a 
joke was in progress, broke into uproarious laughter. 

"Answer her that, wife! Saperlotte, here is my 
pipe out now!" 

"Little uncle, I come!" 

The great kitchen seemed suddenly to fall into 
gloom as the girl's bright freshness was withdrawn. In 
a minute her head with its crown of plaits crisping 
with curls appeared against the window. Between two 
knowing strokes of flint on steel and delicate puffings 
on the tinder, the clear voice which was the music of 
Fontaine-au-Bois rose up gayly: 

"I've filled it t^;ht, you see, because I shall be away 
a couple of hours." 

"Heinf" questioned M^re Louvel from within. 

"Yes, I am going to Paris, maman." 
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"To Paris, little rat? TVhat's this new folly?" 

"Even now, Jean-Jerome is harnessing la Grise." 

''Word of honor! You moke your arrangements at 
your ease!" 

"My little aunt, I have to buy some red and white 
ribbon. At St. Cloud they keep but such sorry stuff. 
Then I have to go to confession." 

The veteran made a grimace. He had still the ethics 
of his old political convictions, which were anything 
but clerical. 

"Aha," he cried sarcastically, "what it is to be d Za 
mode! The King confesses himself. The Queoi con- 
fesses herself. All the world confesses itself. Rehgion, 
piety, those are the only fine feathers to wear in one's 
cap nowadays, and the cassocks thrive a roaring trade. 
So it's now fashionable to patter your little sins out to 
s Paris clerical, my mignonne; and the absolution of 
St. Cloud, like its ribbons, is not elegant enough for 
your pretty soul, Mam'selle Hardi!" 

M^re Louvel advanced a countenance of rebuke 
through the open window. Widow of a royal gardener, 
fervent adherent through all the vicissitudes of revolu- 
tion and Imperial domination to the legitimist principles 
of her youth, she was tjis bien pesanie and had brought 
up her niece in the most strict observances of the faith. 

"Hold your peace, Louvel," she commanded. "The 
hour may come when you will be glad enough to see 
a cassock by your bedside, mon pauvre vieux, and to 
remember that there is such a thing as absolution tor 
a sinner. But as for you, Colinette, my child, what is 
this you say? Your uncle speaks a true word without 
meaning it. Is not our cur£ good enough for youP Is 
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he Dot good enough for the Queen herself, the holy 
manl" 

Colinette put her head on one aide. She looked up 
at her aunt with a coaxing smile. 

"Monsieur le Cur£ takes such horrid snuff. It's 
sneezes instead of sins I come out with, and heaven 
knows what I say. Last time, if I did not call out 
'tapertotur just like uncle here — ~I And he's so 
deaf: 'What was that you said, my child?* — Aht ahl 
ah!" 

"Ah! ah! ah!" echoed P^ Louvel, quite pleased. 
That would be a good tale for sergeant Mousqueton 
(who held the same opinions concerning la ealotUi) 
next time he came roimd for a glass of red wine in 
the arbor. 

"And then," Colinette proceeded, "I have to call for 
a basket which that calf Jean-Jerome left this morning 
with a flower order and never brought back." 

"Hum, hum," said Madame Louvel. "And where 
mif^t that order have been left, if one may ask?'* 

Colinette lifted her wonderful brown eyes with the 
most candid expression. 

"But, at my Angliche's, done!" 

Old Louvel chuckled. 

"Thy Anglichel Listen how she says that, with her 
little fluty voice! 'My Anglickef Ah, ^a, Coli- 
nette " 

Colinette flung her arms round hn uncle's neck 
and kissed him so suddenly as almost to overset his 
balance. 

"^u reemr, priif oncle. I shall be as good as a holy 
picture." 
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"Colinette!" protested the aunt, trying vainly to 
rise from the table, which was a matter of difficulty. 

"I will take JeanJ^rome with me," cried the girl 
over her shoulder as she ran away round the comer 
of the house. 

*'Leave her alone," growled the old man. "Let her 
have her joke. A while ago you were complaining 
because she was not laughing. Women, women, they 
are never satisfied!" 

"I'm not so sure it's a joke," said M^ Louvel, 
pursing her mouth thoughtfully. 

She extricated herself from where the comer of the 
table hemmed her in against the wall and began to 
waddle across the kitchen towards the courtyard. 
Before, however, she could reach the door, the crack of 
a whip and the clatter of hoofs on the cobble-stones 
proclaimed that the departure of the truant was an 
accomplished fact. 

"Ah, the httle poison!" exclaimed Madame Lou- 
vel, "she had it all prepared! And now, we may 

whistle " She began to shake with laughter. 

"Let us hope she will confess after she has been to her 
Anglicke! God forgive me," she crossed herself, 
"for lau^iing at a holy thing. What a face thou hast 
on thee, old booby! Why, I would trust Colinette to 
keep a whole regiment in order. And as for Jean- 
Jerome, it is a famous watch dog. Is he not in love 
with her himself?" 

"Jean-Jerome in love with our Colinette " 

"Go back to thy glycine — thou art as blind aa thou 
art one-le(Bed!" 




CHAPTER Vn 



BOHX) FATEFUL TIBITOBS 



SOMEONE is asking for our godem." 
Madame Lenonnaiid in her lodge was just 
settling down for her afternoon nap, a not un- 
natural proceeding for an old lady who had started work 
before five in the morning. She lifted one eyelid and, 
from her cosy comer, glared in the direction of the half- 
door ov^ which the tightly banded little head of her 
youngest granddaughter just protruded. 

"Why, then, let him mount, little shrimp," she 
ordered. 

"But he said he would not be disturbed." 
"SaprisH, what a to-do! Then say he's out." 
"But I have already told her he had just come in." 
Both Madame Lenormand's eyes gleamed suspi- 
ciously from her dark comer. 
"Ah. It's a she, is it?" 

"It is a he too," answered the child. "I think it's 
for a bill." 

"Ah, if it's for a bill it's another affair." The old 
landlady's voice sank into a somnolent note as she 
settled back in her armchair. "Let Englishmen pay 
what they owe." 

Madame Lenormand was fond of her handsome 
young o£Scer; but not so much as to be induced to 
rouse herself from a well-earned snooze to come between 
him and his just debts to a fellow citizen. 
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"Send them up, and shut the hatch," she screamed 
irascibly as Bebelle stil! lii^ered. 

And so Colinette, followed by Jean-J£rome, bad per- 
missioQ to ascend the dark creaking stairs to that fifth 
floor under the eaves known as "au cinguiime." It was 
the second time that day that Jean-J£rome had mounted 
these steps, and he had been anxious to assure Colinette 
that he was quite capable of fulfilling the commission 
by himself. To ask for the return of the basket that had 
been left by mistake, there was surely not much difficulty 
about that. — "One never knows, with an old calf like 
you," Colinette had cruelly answered, "considering 
your stupidity in leaving it at all." 

The dispute was renewed as they went up together, 
Jean-Jerome breathing heavily, keeping very close 
behind his young mistress and clumping in noisy accom- 
paniment to her light tread. He stopped now to scratch 
his head. 

"As for that, Mam'selle Colinette, I have told you 
twenty times that I understood you to say: 'Above all 
don't disturb the flowers, you can leave the basket.' " 

"Indeed, that's a very clevw way of turning it, 
Monsieur Jean-Jerome! Let me tell you for the 
twentieth time what I did say. Is it likely, when one 
has twenty baskets that one should want to have only 
nineteen? Be careful you don't disturb the flowers, but 
above all don't leave the basket. That's what I said to 
you, unless you wish to insinuate that I am as great 
a muddle-head as yourself." 

She paused in her airy ascent to cast an indulgent 
smile over her shoulder. The faithful fellow sighed 
resignedly. 
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"It is true that I have a head altogether upaide 
down, these days," he admitted. 

Colinette laughed and rtm swiftly up. 

"It must be here," she opined, aa th^ reached the 
top landing. 

There could be no mistake about it, for on one side 
of the door lay a pile of military luggage, and two pairs 
of regimental boots in a bj^ state of polish mounted 
guard on the other. 

"I will knock for you, Mam'selle," said Jean-Jdrome 
and nearly fell in his anxiety to reach the door first. 

"You will just stay behind me, keep your place and 
hold your tongue," said Colinette in a sharp whisper. 

She examined with great attention, her head on one 
side, the visiting-card that was nailed on the panel; 
drew a long breath and knocked. There was no 
response. And Colinette, compressing her lips with an 
air of determination, proceeded to repeat the sununons. 

"Qui est Idf Come in and be damned! Entrezl" 

Colinette hesitated; smiled, blushed; then, crooking 
her pretty finger for the third time, made the most 
genteel rat-tat imaginable. 

It was tantamount to a declaration of her sex. There 
was a smothered exclamation from within, the sound 
of a scraping chair and hasty st^>s. The door was flung 
open. 

Colinette and "her Angliche" stood staring at each 
other. The girl's merry face gradually took on an 
expression of surprise and concern. The young man 
gazed at her with a distraught look, passed his hand 
over his eyes as if to clear their vision, and then, mutter- 
ing "Beg your pardon," turned upon his heel. 
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"The godem looks to me like a madman," thought 
Jefm-J£rome, who doubled his fists. 

"It is I who beg mUor's pardon," said Colinette 
glibly. "I have permitted myself to call for the basket. 
If milor will do me the favor to attend but tor one 
moment — the basket, miior; you see." 

Geoffrey pivoted round again. 

"The basket?" he repeated vaguely. 

"But, yes; the basket which was left by mistake 
this morning with the flowers. I hope mUor was 
pleased with them — and the young milady." 

"The young " Geoffrey frowned. 

"Did not miioT order them pour sa belief" 

Colinette spoke with the most ingoiuous voice, and 
looked engaging enough for any light-hearted youth to 
realize that there might be more than one charmer in 
this world. But Geoffrey, repeating in hollow tones, 
"Ilie flowers? Pour ma beU^" stared before him as 
upon some horrid spectacle. 

"I am not a lord, my child. If I had been I would 
not stand where I am now." 

"A thousand pardons, mUor — oh, again a thousand 
pardons ! I thought all English gentlemen were mHors. 
And, if I am permitted the question, where, that, does 
Monsieur stand?" 

"Faith! I don't think I stand anywhere," sud 
Greoffrey in his fluent but Anglicized French. "I have 
devilishly tumbled down." 

"Monsieur, it grieves me to the heart. Is it possible 
the young lady " 

"The young lady prefers camdlias.*' 
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"Ah! But let not Monsieur be distressed. It is true 
we have no camellias just now in our houses; but the 
misfortune is not irreparable. We have an unde at 
Chantilly " 

"She prefers camellias," intnrupted Geoffrey, loud 
and gloomily. "She prefers a rich man." 

"Is it possible?" exclaimed Colinette. 

She clasped her pretty, sunburned hands and wrung 
them. One would have thought she was stricken to the 
heart. There was so much guileless sympathy in her 
accents, the look she cast upon him was so openly 
admiring, that the unwitting tribute penetrated even 
through the lover's torments to his man's vanity. He 
colored a little; the tension of his features relaxed. 
He turned his gaze upon her and became conscious that 
here was a field flower as fresh and fair as sunshine 
and kind breezes could make it. 

"Ah! But tell me, child: have we not met before?" 

"Oh, that — for sure!" cried the girl vehemently. 

Then both, suddenly remembering the kiss to the 
song of the wind, blushed scarlet and burst out laughing. 
And Geoffrey, coming back to the consciousness that his 
heart was broken, sighed lugubriously. 

His sigh was echoed from the landing. There stood 
the forgotten Jean-Jerome, setting his teeth and working 
his hands, staring in upon the two with the eyes of a 
chained dog who sees his cherished bone like to be 
carried off and is uncertain whether to snarl or whine. 

Greoffrey recollected himself. Here was he with all 

his life's hopea destroyed, the most ill-treated and the 

most miserable man on earth, officer and gentleman, 

with but one aspiration left — to fall for his country 
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at the first possible moment. There was she, a little 
French flower-girl with eyes the color of dark amber, 
hair the hue of ripe com, cheeks as rosy as a peadi — 
an innocent, simple, sturdy creature. And. what though 
the April gust had played him a trick yesterday, 
nothing could ever be between them but a kindly 
courtesy. So he said quickly, stammering a little: 

"I am sorry I did not understand about the basket. 
I am afraid I cannot get it back for you. But, of course, 
I shall pay for the value." 

She put her hands behind her back, strai^t^ied 
herself, and tossed up her head with a jerk of her round 
chin. 

"Ah, no! I will not take money for such trash, 
mUor — Pardon! The devil's in it. You remain 'mUor' 
for me. One wishes the good morning, sir. One is sorry 
for having disturbed for so little. When one has twenty 
baskets what matters it if one has only nineteen? But 
my aunt is like that. Would you believe it, she Irft 
me no peace till I came here to see if I could recover 
it?" 

Turning abruptly, for there was a rush of tears to 
her eyes, she caught sight, through the unusual mist, 
of Jean-J£rome's shocked expression. And laughter 
broke out. . . . "Waitabit, Jean-J6rome. I will teach 
thee to look like that!" she said to herself. Then, 
wheeling back: 

" If miior" she went on, " should happen to pass once 
more through the Place VendOme on a Wednesday or 
Friday morning, I trust he will not forget the stall 
of Madame Dedr^e Louvel, my aunt. We shall be very 
pleased to serve him." Jean-J^me cleared his throat 
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and made a dreadful griDding of heavy boots. Colin- 
ette gave him a fulmuutting glance and pursued: "Or 
if miioT ever takes a ride in the Forest of St. Cloud — 
it is close to the camp of the Bois de Boulogne, only 
just across the bridge and up the hill — ^if he would 
do us the honor of looking fat our gardens of Fon- 
taine-au-Boia — ^it ia very pretty, a flower-farm in the 
spring." 

It was a ravishingly 0t^ voice she could call up 
when she chose. Insinuating aa the first song of the 
thrush before dawn, it filtered with the sweetness of 
honey into the consciousness. Coupled with Colinette's 
smile and the look in Colinette's eyes its effect made 
Geoffrey realize that if he were to see much more of 
Madame Louvel's niece his sensible resolution of a 
little while ago might require some hard keeping. 

"Good heavens!" he said to himself. "If it were 

not that all is over for me in life *Pon my soul, 

what a little witch! . . . Place Vendflme? Nay, avoid 
Place Venddme on Wednesdays and Fridays, my boy. 
*It ia very pretty, a flower-farm in the spring.' I make 
no doubt of it, with such a flower in the midst!" He 
looked at her a moment more and turned his gaze 
away. "Too pretty a flower, my child — too pretty 
altogether for a weak fellow like Geoffrey Swifte," he 
decided. 

It is impossible to say how long the farewells might 
still have been spun out had not the stairs suddenly 
become filled with the noise of mounting feet and the 
echoes of loud voices. 

"Capitaine Geoffr^ Swifte. Fifth floor, did you 
say, little one? A small white piece to you if you have 
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told the truth and we find l^itn at home. Ah, pi, mon 
trh cher, did I not say I would track him? 'What do 
you think now?" 

The8e phrases were flung upward in high, ringing 
tones: obviously the voice of a young man well pleased 
with himself and his mission. 

"What do I think? I think to the devil with you, 
and him and his fifth fioor! Parbleu, it's hard all the 
same! If it was not for these red-coats, I might still 
be teaching dancing in the young ladies' schools at 
Geneva. Yet now I am to spend my last puff in trying 
to encompass the death of one of our deliverers ! " 

"Courage, dear Matigny — only one more entrechat. 
Ah, I see the skylight. We must be drawing near. 
Come, the Swiss snows still lie on your French heart. 
It b as good as blessed bread to kill an Englishman, 
say I." 

"If only my cousin Vaucastel had but had the clever- 
ness to keep his hat on his head! If it should be he 
that gets a ball in his stomach ee n'est pas pa qui le 
recoiffera, heinf" 

"You're a nice companion to bring a cartel with!" 
mocked the other. 

Successive emotions passed over Geoffrey's face as 
he listened — surprise, anger, amusement, gravity; 
finally, pleasurable excitement. 

"Here are some good friends to visit me," he said. 
"You must go now, child." 

"Friends?" exclaimed Colinette,^ wide-eyed and 
pale. 

A top-heavy, straight-brimmed hat appeared at the 
turning of the stairs. The wearer of it had a narrow, 
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impertinent face witli side-whiskers of a shining 
auburn, a high stock, and a miraculously pinched 
waist. A bunch of seals clinked as he straightened 
himself at the last step, and he twirled airily between 
his fingers a malacca cane, gold-headed and tasseled. 
His eyes swept the group with a glance that disdained 
Jean-Jerome, appraised Colinette, and mocked at the 
Englishman. He showed pointed, white teeth in a 
small, meaning smile; then, removing his blunderbuss 
headgear with a gesture nicely calculated to balance 
politeness with impertinence, rranarked in an affected 
voice, very different from those rollicking tones with 
which he had roused the echoes of the old house a 
moment before: 

"Monsieur le C^itaine Swifte of the English army? 
Desolated to disturb you in such agreeable company; 
but if you can spare us a few moments of your valuable 
time — let me name Monsieur le Vicomte Alfred de 
Matigny. my friend, and let me present myself. Cheva- 
lier de la Combe-Br6z£ — I have the honor to salute 
you. Our conference need not be long." 

"Pray come in, gentlemen," said Geoffrey. He gave 
a stiff, slight, English bow in response to the elaborate 
flourishes of his visitors, cast an amused glance at the 
stout panting figure that had appeared behind the 
exquisite, then led the way into his attic. 

The Chevalier de la Combe-Br^z^ paused as he passed 
Colinette. The girl, who was standing as if petrified, 
lifted upon him a gaze at once anguished and wrathful. 

"Tiena!" he remarked in his thinnest voice. "How 
you look at me, la b^ petite!" And with two fingers 
tapped her blanching cheek. 
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Jean-J£rome gave a deep growl and plunged forward. 
But Colinette was not of those who need defenders. She 
returned the compliment with as swift and well-planted 
a smack as unwelcome audacity ever received from 
indignant beauty. 

Monsieur le Chevalier, nursing his lean che^. fell 
back, between the frank laughter of the Englishman and 
the sniggering applause of the fat vicomte who, amiable 
sponger that he was, by no means relished his junior's 
presumption. 

"For the love of heaven, Mam'selle Colinette, come 
away!'* urged Jean-Jerome in a frantic whisper; and 
this time adding action to words, hustled his mistress 
to the stairs. 

"The insolence of the populace!" spluttered the 
Chevalier, following the girl with viper eyes. 

"Be thankful you have had but a slap, mirlijtorel 
Time was when your head would have jumped into the 
basket," cried Colinette, pausing a second on the top 
step to deliver her tit for tat. 

Monsieur de Matigny took his companion by the 
elbow and pushed him into the room before him, ex- 
claiming: 

"You'ilonly be the loser at this game. Phew! She's 
given me cold in the back with her basket ! If you had 
seen it loaded, as I have in the old days! But come. 
Monsieur le Capitaine is waiting." 
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I Colinette reached the street E^ie wrenched 
her elbow from Jean'J6rome's grasp, stamped 
her foot at him and biirst into teara. 

"In the name of heaven, Mam'selle " cried the 

poor fellow again. (Oh, what an afternoon it had been; 
and what a terrible place this Paris was for too sprightly 
country lambs and poor shepherd dogs trying to round 
them off from danger! . . . Yet for a lamb that had 
been a masterly slap.) "Do not cry, Jlfam'selle," he 
pleaded. "The mirlifiore merited it. And if it hadn't 
been for the quickness of your little patm I might very 
well have flung him over the banisters. And then the 
Lord knows where I should be this minute — and you 
too!" 

With her round arm flung across her eyes, Colinette 
still sobbed. Jean-J6rome scratched his head, glared at 
two or three busybodies who seemed inclined to pause 
by the weeping girl, and sought again for the right 
consolation. 

"As for the basket, Mam'selle, we must make our 
mourning of it. I cannot believe," said the honest fellow, 
"that Ma'am Louvel was really angry about it, though 
she can grumble when the weather's bad. And if it's the 

two or three little fibs that Well, Mam'seUe spoke 

of going to confession — not that I hold by that mum- 
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mery myself. And as for the English captain "here 

Jean-Jerome's voice quivered suddenly. "Oh, Mam*- 
selle Colinette, pardon if I say there are weeds one must 
tear out of the garden the moment they show them- 
selves, though they may look like flowers, for fear all 
the good earth will be poisoned." 

Colinette dropped her arm and turned a flaming face 
on her counselor: 

"Jefm-Jerome, you will always be a fool!" she said 
succinctly. She set her teeth into her quivering lip, 
gulped down a sob, and wiped her eyes with the fringe 
of her kerchief. "Shut your mouth!" she said as he 
gaped, preparatory to renewed expostulation. "It is 
not your fault if you are but a calf and can only moo as 
soon as it is open. Go and get the carriole, then come 
and fetch me at the Assumption round the comer." 

"The Assumption? But Mam'selle has nevar con- 
fessed herself there -" 

"Confess mys^! Go and talk to la Grise; sbe'U 
understand you I What have I to confess. Monsieur 
Jean-Jerome?" 

"Ah, Mam'sdle, for sure that's not my affair." 

'Certainly it is not. Why, therefore, do you thrust 
your long muzzle into another's nosebag? I go to the 
Assumption to pray. You'll find me before the altar of 
the Holy Virgin. Ah, mon Dieu!" said Colinette, begin- 
ning to run. "Must I not pray? Must I not bum can- 
dles now? Oh, what bad people there are in the worldl 

Seven candles she shall have Jean-Jerome, if you 

follow me a step farther. . . . Oarel I'll box your ears 
tool" 
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■When the heavy leathern door fell between Colinette 
and the noise of the street, she stood a moment as if 
bewildered to find herself in such a different world. A 
quiet, holy, secret place! Empty, yet full of presences. 
Pull of color, and yet dim. 

A shaft of light pierced in high up and stained the 
yellow marble pillars in violets and greens. The sanc- 
tuary was in deep shadow but for the flickering of the 
three lamps. They burned red, Colinette thou^t, like 
ardent hearts. The mysterious atmosphere of churches 
was in her nostrils: the incense, the smell of consuming 
wax, the dust of ancient stone. She at first haA thought 
she was ail alone. But her eyes presently distinguished 
here and there a kneeling figure; and, in the left aisle, 
where there was a triangle of light, a small, dark 
group bowed down, huddled together. There stood the 
miraculous Altar of the Virpn. 

Awaking from her abstraction, she impetuously 
crossed herself out of the shallow, yellowing alabaster 
font, genuflected, and quickly — ^her short, determined 
st^is echoing in the silence — ^went to join the suppli- 
cants. 

She took it as a sign from the Good Virgin herself 
that there should be just seven places left towards the 
apex of the burning triangle. Had she not vowed to 
offer seven candles in honor of the seven dolors? The 
seventh socket, truth to say, was still occupied by a 
small length of wax; but Colinette was not one to be 
daunted by details. She nipped the remnant off, calmly 
placing it in the comer of the tray, and had an immense 
satisfaction in planting and lighting her own seven long 
tapers in a fervent array. 
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A woman with a black shawl over her head watched 
her with a vague, pitying smile. "For her lover, of a 
certainty!" she said to herself. Her own minute half- 
pennyworth of taper was to remind the Tender Mother 
that little children must have bread. 

Colinette kndt down and b^an to pray, her brown 
fingers tightly clasped, her face upturned towards the 
sad, crowned statue. 

"O Holy Virgin, do not allow him to be killed. He 
is so handsome and so young! It b not for myself, it is 
for him I pray. ... It would be a great pity. Good 
Tii^, if misfortune happened to him. You know he 
is good. Oh, he is good, of that I am sure! So honest 
and kind a young man! . . . Stretch your blue mantle 
about him! Do not let him be killed, O Holy Mother! 
Let those, those wicked men who want to kill him 
be stopped. ... I have such a pain in my heart, 
dear Holy Mother. It is as sad as yours. I do not 
know what is happening to me! Oh, I shall be so 
good — so good! . . . And I shall come again to bum 
tapers " 

It was an artless prayer enough; but it was said with 
all the impetuous desire of her heart; the kind of prayer 
that seems to pierce and reach and bring comforting 
response. So absorbed was she in it that she thought 
she had only been there but a very little whUe when 
clumsy footsteps came up the aisle behind her and Jean- 
Jerome touched her on the shoulder. 

"Mam'selle," he whispered creakOy. "You must 
really come!" 

She hesitated, then rose to her feet. She could not 
well, after all, make ifaman Louvel anxious. 
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"At least kneel down a moment, you, and say a 
prayer," she whispered back sternly. 

He looked rebdlious. His principles were not very 
dear, but they were those of his mast^ and of the 
revolution, which, he knew, had little to do with 
churches. Meeting Colinette's ^es, however, he found 
in them so earnest and piure a light that, hanging his 
head, he slowly dropped on his knees and mumbled half 
forgotten words: . . . "Motha- of (jod, pray for us 
poor sinners." There was no harm in that, certainly. 
And, certainly, too, there were enough angry and miser- 
able thoughts in his heart to make of him a sinner much 
to be pitied. As he got up again he flung a glance 
towards the statue, and thought to himself, with an 
inarticulate sense of consolation: "All the same it has 
a kind of mother's face." 

Colinette handed him a drop of Holy Water on the tip 
of her finger as they reached the door. And he took it 
grat^ully enoiigh and scratched a cross on his chest, at 
which she gave a little smile which wanned his heart. 

In silence he helped her into the carriole, gave a 
brown piece to the boy who had been holding la Grise, 
clambered in himself, and cried, "Hue done!" The 
gray mare started at her placid jog trot, twitching her 
ears with satisfaction, for she knew she was homeward 
bound. 

The sky was dappled with rosy sunset clouds reflected 
upon the silver waters of the river. Paris is at all 
times a city of ddicate grays and whites which the sun- 
shine gilds and the blue of the heavens encompasses 
charmingly. On this spring evening, with white bridges 
spanning pale waters, with the green of the young 
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leafage, the gay movement of a populatioa that loves 
the street, the peace of dropped winds and mellowing 
light, it would have beoi indeed hard to entertain a 
melancholy thought. ^ Yet Colinette's eyes were fixed, 
and never had anyone seen such a line of sadness about 
her fresh lips. Jean-J£rome, occasionally slapping the 
reins on la Grise's haunches, stared persistently out 
between her twitching ears. There was nothing 
astonishing about his attitude: he had a vast capacity 
for silence. 

Their way grew emptier and more suburbim; the 
cool shadows of the Bois de Boulogne fell across the 
road; and presently the bridge of St. Cloud lifted its 
ancient stone arches before them. When they had 
crossed it and begun the ascent through the Pare, Jean- 
J6rome cleared his throat. Still without looking at his 
companion, he remarked: 

" Those gentlemen — the fat and the thin — I saw them 
again." 

Colinette started. "Those two horrible gentlemen 
who came up the stairs?" she questioned in a shaking 
voice. 

"Pardon, Mam'selle Colinette, the petit maigrelet, I 
have nothing to say for him. Ah, that was a proud 
smack you gave him! His cheek was still quite red! 
But the other — the fat one — ^he seemed a very honest 
man. It was a good hundred-sou piece he got out of 
the little one's pocket to give me." 

"A hundred-sou piece?" 

"Would you like to see it? It's not to be despised, 
the good, white money. And all for answering a ques- 
tion!" He gathered the reins into his right hand, and. 
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from the pocket nearest CoUnette, drew out a coin which 
he weighed affectionately in his pahn, "Five franca 
just for telling the g^itlem^i the way to a quiet glade! 
Hein, Mam'selle Colinette. that was easily earned!" 

Many might not have been able to unravel the tangle 
of the flower-porter's circuitous discoiu^. But Colin- 
ette's wits were of the swiftest, and they were sharpened 
tonight by this unknown anguish. A cry rose in her 
throat. "Blood money!" she almost screamed. She 
was within a hair's breadth U dashing the silver from 
the earth-«tained hand, but she pressed her hps close 
and stiffened herself. What was the use? . . . It would 
be folly to betray herself. With a lightning reversal her 
mind now seized upon the une:q>ected opportunity. 
Blockhead Jean-J£rome! What a service his thrift 
might have rendered her after all ! Ah, he had perhaps 
understood Plough to be glad to help in the killing of 
her pretty Englishman. And all the while here was, 
maybe, the answ^ to h^ prayer: a chance d help — 
who knew? — a possibility of prevention! . . , 

She waited till she could speak without a tremor. 
Meanwhile he repocketed his coin and cried, "Hue 
dtmcl" as if he considered the conversation finished. 

"But what did they want a glade for, my good Jean- 
J6rome?" she asked in indifferent tones. 

He cast a furtive glance at her and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

"How should I know — ^I? I was bringing la Grise 
out of the yard of the Canard Blanc. Who should come 
down the street but my two mirliflona, just out of the 
house of the godem. La Grise does not hurry, as you 
know, so my gentlemen had to stand and wait. And 
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one says to the other, he says: 'Bois de Boulogne w3I 
never do. Why, it swarms with English.* 'And what 
does it matter?' says the other, him with the smack. 
*It matters to mel' says Fatty. *I like the English,' 
says he, 'and the Captain's demand is reasonable: 
secrecy is the only thing I want. Only find me a 
hidden comer, and you may arrange anything else in 
the world you like!' And then la Grise, having made 
up her mind, pulls the carriole across and the gentlemen 
go on their way. And suddenly, by hazard, the fat one 
reads our name at the back: 'St. Cloud!' he cries, and 
stops. 'Why not St. Cloud? A very good idea!* " 

"Ah '* murmured Colinette with a long-drawn 

breath. "He thought it a good idea." 

Again Jean-Jerome cast an uncertain look at her. 

"Ma foil so do I," he said with an uneasy laugh, 
"since it brought me in five francs! Shall I not make 
her trot faster, Mam'selle? Madame Louvel will be 
getting anxious." 

"Well, Jean-Jerome," said Colinette in a veiy scrft 
voice, "where did you tell them?" 

"What can it be to you, Mam'selle Colinette?" 

"You know what they are going there for, my friend." 

Jean-Jerome grimaced and chucked the reins. 

"One would have to be even more stupid than you 
say I am not to know,'* he growled. " It is no affair for 
you. I ought to have bitten my tongue off rather than 
speak of it.** 

"Oh, no, my good Jean-Jerome; you did well. You 
did very, very well. I shall never forget it to you. 
Listen. I promise to take you with me if you will tell 
me where they are to meet." 
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She put her hand on his. She pressed her shoulder 
against his. La Grise wandered obliquely off the road. 
Jean-Jerome pulled her back with an imusual rough- 
ness. "I am a triple ass; that is what I am," he mut- 
tered to himself. Then, clearing his throat, and 
staring straight in front of him, he said hesitatingly, 
in a strangled voice: 

"I told them of the Coin aux Trembles." 

"The Comer of the Aspens," repeated she. 

"Yes." He now spoke in firmer accents. She 
straightened herself from her leaning posture and once 
more claq>ed her hands tightly together. Looking at 
her boldly, then: "What is it to you?" he asked again. 

"I must think," said Colinette as if to herself. "Jean- 
Jerome, this is our secret," she went on eifter a moment's 
pause. "Not a word of it to anyone." 

"Not likely, from me!" he growled. 

"The little wood of the aspens," she mused. "It's 
not far from the farm. My good friend, after supper, 
when you are watering the young radishes, I will come 
to you, and I will tell you how you can help me. I 
know you always want to help me." 

The man looked sideways at her, hesitated, swal- 
lowed hard, then, seizing the whip, brandished it and 
exclaimed that it was near supper time already and 
Madame Louvel would be in a dreadful state. 

o-i&q B y^nou;,. ^. 

li bfjstiOT-) voiIT .bnuoiy oi(j no asKg kiiI ,tji1 Onimi. 
•j(lt noifj Imn ,fM;cn ti'niff lo nxiqa Ji ,hi-)h bi!'»iqp,-v/jli 
,fi lo iuo h'lihin i'ib bIo3 oiIT .nioiU babfoliis bocv/ 
lodiaa oAt oJiil .£3vb'>I a'lB'yr i?.ji! Una caoiu lo Jnoiobn 
0')I 



CHAPTER IX 

THE PBATEB AN8WEBED 

THE first of May broke over Fontaine-au-Bots 
propitiously. The fox od the old weather cock 
had his pointed nose turned due east, and from 
that steady quarter a breeze blew tart and fresh like 
the taste of an apple. Delicate blue mists hung over 
the wooded slopes of St. Cloud, deepening to indigo 
between the boles of centenary beeches and elms and 
dlendeT) shinmiermg birches. Here and there a knot 
of oaks shone, bronze-gold, under the level sunrise 
radiance. The bees were already drowsily humming 
over the thyme plots. Hie scent of the young sweet- 
briar leaves, wet with dew, mingled with that of the 
white pinks, had a kind of apple sweetness that matched 
the morning air. 

The two, however, who stole along the garden path 
towards the forest had no thought of the many beauties 
of this young May morning. Colinette, a dark cloak 
flung about her, its hood pulled over her bright head, 
kept h^ eyes fixed upon the distant woodland. Hor 
face, under its golden sunburn, was pale but calm, 
almost confident. Jean-J£rome walked soberly a pace 
behind her, his gaze on the groimd. They crossed a 
dew-spread field, a span of white road, and then the 
wood enfolded them. The cold air rushed out of it, 
redolent of moss and last year's leaves. Into the amber 
IW 
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of the eastern sky a sun, white as a host, was rismg. 
Colinette stopped and caught her companion by the arm. 

"What time is it?" 

The peasant glanced at the sky. 

"It cannot be far oflf five o'clock." 

"We may have long to wait," said the girl. "Gentle- 
men don't like such early hours, espedally the milora, 
from all (me hears. Supposing, supposing that for 
secrecy they should be here soon; you remember, Jean- 
J^me, what you are to do?" 

"For sure," said the man, acmping the earth with 
his foot. 

"Repeat, repeat!" she cried impatiently. 

"I am to hide bdiind you, very quiet; and wh^i 
you give me the sign I am to rush in between the 
gentlem^i shouting 'The police!* But, Mam'selle 
Colinette, with due respect, thb is a fool of a business. 
How will you be advanced when they find out there 
are no police?" 

"That is my affair. I will stop the duel. I must stop 
the duel!" The words broke from her passionately, 
more as if answering her own heart than her companion. 
"It would be wrong to doubt. It would be doubting 
the power of the Holy Mother oi God. Has she not 
already miraculously answered my prayer? She has 
not brought me so far to fail me in the end. You may 
be sure she will tell me what to say once I get them to 
listen. Hurry, Jean-Jerome." 

"Ah, pardi," said he, "if that's the way your Virgin 
answers prayers I'm in the right not to believe in that 
sort of farce. Don't run too fast, Mam'selle. We shall 
be in full time." 
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It was not far from Fontaine-au-Bois to the dairOre 
known as the Coin aux Trembles, a secluded glade 
ringed in by cliimps of aspen trees quivering and 
whitening at each pu£F of the breeze. It lay open to sun 
and sky and was grown over with fine, short grass, 
across which stretched the long, morning shadows. 

A flight of birds rose and fled with twitter and noisy 
beat of wings as they approached — the first intruders, 
it would seem, in the quiet of the woods. " How smiling 
a spot," thought CoUnette, "to be cbos^i for such 
wicked work!" 

She cast a look around, espied a matted thicket of 
brambles between two aspen clumps, and, catching her 
companion by the sleeve of his smock, without a word, 
drew him into hiding. 

"I shall run out," she said in a low voice, "by this 
comer; you by that. Now don't speak to me; I want 
to say my rosary." 

The whole woodland choired with the songs of the 
birds. From afar, amid the tailer treetops, wild pigeons 
cooed to each other as if they would rock the world to 
sleep again; but from the outskirts of the park, where 
the century-old rookeries had their domain, a fussy 
cawing proclaimed the return of working day. Far 
away, in the dense heart of the forest, the dull thud 
of an ax punctuated the passage of time like some slow- 
beaUng pendulum. 

Colinette crouched, sitting back on her heels, beads 
dangling from clasped hands, lips moving, glance fixed. 
Wrapped in the brown cloak she might have been a 
hare, with every fiber quivering at the faintest sound, 
at the least flickering shadow. Not more than the first 
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decade had dropped through her fingers when she 
started. 

"What was that?" she whispered. 

"I heard nothing," said Jean-Jerome stolidly. Sitting, 
his knees drawn up in the clasp of his arms, his head 
upon them, he seemed to be in a sleep. 

"There — again ! " 

" What is it then ? " Jean-Jerome had not even raised 
his head. He made no concealment of his sulky humor. 

"The sound of wheels approaching. No, now it is 
fainter." 

The man lifted his black pate, Ibtened a second, and 
then remarking, "Bah! some cart. We are not so far 
from the Garches road," relapsed into his former posi- 
tion. CoUnette, renewing the fer\'or of her murmured 
prayer, entered upon her second decade. At the third 
"Hail Mary," however, she sprang to her feet. 

" I heard the gallop of a horse " 

Jean-Jerome did not move. "Bahl" he growled 
again. "Is it not as I sayP You hear all that passes 
on the road." 

She thrust her beads into the bosom of her frock, 
and, stretching out her arm, seized him by the shoulder. 

"Get up!" she cried loudly. "Look at me! Look 
me in the eyes. Ah, I guess, good-for-nothing, good-for- 
nothing that you are, you have deceived me! It never 
was the aspen glade at all! Traitor, come out into the 
open. Now, face to face, eye to eye, the truth!" His 
heavy countenance became fixed in lines of obstinacy. 
"You will not?" 

There was a second's pause marked by her panting 
breath. Two shots rang out in quick succession. 
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"It is too late, anyhow," said Jean-J£rome then; and 
his small eyes flashed joy. "Come home, Mam'selle." 

"I will never forgive you!" said the girl between 
set teeth. 

Flinging her doak from her, she started running. 
After a moment's bewilderment Jean-J6rome set off in 
pursuit. Colinette knew the woods almost as well as 
the wild things that Uve there, and, like a bird, she took 
an unerring course. Ilius they soon approached the 
Garches road, which was indeed in close proximity. 
The forestland was on a higher level than the way. 
Even as the white road came into their view a closed 
carriage dashed below them at the full speed of two 
horses, and disi^peared in a cloud of dust. Colinette 
stopped dead, then turned upon her companion. 

"Tell the truth. Where was it?" 

As he hesitated, crimsoning, dogged, yet ashamed, 
the sound of voices somewhere behind a screen of trees 
betrayed what he sought to hide. 

"Hie charcoal-burner's cutting!" she cried, and 
dashed down a side track. 

Wiping the perspiration from his forehead, Jean- 
Jerome watched for a moment the running figure pass 
from lights to shadows, the uncovered head shining 
ever and anon as with an aureole. Then, heaving a 
huge sigh, he took up his pursuit again. He came even 
with her just as the clearing opened like a gash through 
the greenwood. There, Colinette bad seen something 
which made her steps falter. What it was he, too, soon 
saw; but meeting her look, the savage joy vanished 
from his face and he hung his head. 

Without a word she walked steadily forward. Two 
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pale, helpless-lookbg young men stood talking together 
in low voices. They were gazbg upon a prostrate 
figure. ., 

Geoffr^ Swifte lay on the grass, his head propped 
on a rolled-up overcoat. His jacket was open; there was 
a blood stain not much larger than a crown piece on his 
shirt front. His face was slightly turned, his eyes half 
closed. 

At first Colinette thought he was dead. Then she 
looked again and a faint hope woke in her heart. She 
turned towards the two gentlemen, who had stopped 
their consultation to fix a distraught gaze upon her. 

"Is he dead?" she asked. It was astonishing how 
quiet she was. The sight there, on the grass of the 
charcoal-burner's clearing, had struck her as with a 
numbing blow, but her mind was clear. "Is he dead?" 
she repeated. 

The slimmer and shorter of the gentlemen, whom 
she vaguely recognized as someone she had seen before, 
answered in halting French: 

"I am afraid, yes. They have gone off. Left us! The 
surgeon said there was nothing to be done." 

He was a very el^ant youth in miraculously fitting 
clothes, but he looked as if he were going to burst into 
tears. His companion, with open mouth and staring 
eyes, only said, into space, in English: 

"I wish I had had nothing to do with it! I wish 
to God I had said no!" 

Colinette gave them both a searching glance; then, 
without another word, passed on and knelt down by 
the woimded man. She put her hand a little above 
the red spot. 

Ill 
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"But he is not dead," she said. 

She looked about her. The clearance was encircled 
by close-growing trees. There was a rough shed, 
flanked by pUes of wood on both sides. A wide burned 
patch testified to recent work of the woodmen. A track, 
deeply rutted, led towards the Garches road. Along 
one side of it a little stream ran swiftly with a delicate 
tinkle. 

"How did you come here? Have you no carriage?" 
cried the girl, bringing her gaze back to each foolish 
face in turn. 

The pale young gentleman clapped his hand on his 
fordiead. 

"Alas! we rode." 

She reflected a second, then, sharply: 

**Jean-J6rome," she called, "now is the time to 
redeem! Run, quick, and fetch Pfere I-ouvel — ^he is the 
nearest. Put la Grise in the cart — the low cart — with 
a mattress in it. Tell uncle it is a bullet in the chest. 
He knows about bullets; let him bring bandages. 
And you, sir," turning upon the exquisite, "ride in- 
stantly into St. Cloud. Ask for the Doctor Moreau — 
anyone will direct you — ^Doctor Moreau, you hear? Tell 
him to hasten to Louvel's at Fontaine-au-Bois. You 
have understood? Go, quick!" 

She ordered like a captain, and, like a captain, was 
obeyed. Jean-Jerome had turned and gone without a 
word. The young Englishman cast his cloak upon the 
ground, fasteued his hat more firmly upon his head, 
and dashed down the woodman's track in search of his 
horse. A moment later the sound of galloping hoofs 
rang out and echoed throu^ the forest aisles. 
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Colinette flung a pointing finger at the youth with 
the frightened eyes — him who had no French. 

"Bring water, water from there — ^there! Do you 
not hear the brook?" Drawing her handkerchief, she 
pointed again, and repeated, "Water!" 

At last he understood, closed his mouth with a gulp, 
then took off his hat, looked into it, then inquiringly at 
her. She nodded approval. 

"That is it — quite right. It will hold the water. 
The spring is there." 

He shambled off with long strides. Thai Colinette, 
sitting down on the turf, drew the head of "her An- 
gliche" into her lap. 

"O, Good Holy Virgin!" she prayed, looking up 
at the serene sky between the softly swaying treetops, 
"you have brought me here; it cannot be only to see 
him die I" 

"nie wounded man sighed famtly, opened his eyes, 
and slowly fixed them upon her. As from a great dis- 
tance he seemed to bring his soul back to things of 
earth: to wonder first, then to confused memory. He 
frowned, like one who cannot understand. Tlien came 
recognition, and, with it, a faint smile. 

He sighed again, and his ^elids fluttered down once 
more. 



BOOK n 
CHAPTER I 

A HATEN OF PEACE AND FEBFCTMB 

PtKE LOnVEL shifted himself in the high-backed 
armchair, scraping his wood^i 1^ along the 
painted board as he did so, and laughed in his 
mustache. 

"Ca> niy word!" he exclaimed, "that it should be 
me, Cyprien Louvel, ex-mar4ckal des logis of the fifth 
Houzarda, v&,Ue of the Guard, an old one of the old, 
me, Louvel, to sit here, in my own house, nursing an 
English officer! And glad, my faith, that he should be 
on the high road to health again!" 

Geoffrey, propped up among coarse white pillows, 
weak and placid, smiled. As it was about the hun- 
dredth time that P^e Louvel had made this kind of 
remark during the last fortnight, answer had become a 
matter of supererogation. 

"Me," went on the veteran, "who have slashed at 
80 many of the enemies of the Emperor! Me, who, in 
my best dreams, am riding at yom* red-coats! The 
tricks that life plays on one — pretty queer, it must be 
owned! But, mind you. Captain, we understand each 
other. For me, England and France can never be 
anything but enemies; and my heart will turn round 
on me if ever I am to see you swaggering about our good 
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Paris streets in your English uniform." He paused, 
cast a quick glance at the young, wan face on the pillow, 
and blinked with the kindest softening of harsh features 
imaginable. "And you will be up and at it again in 
no time at this rate, mott gaiUard, let me Idl you " 

He stuck his pipe between his teeth and gave 
two or three reflective puffs. 

A bumblebee that had blundered in through the 
open window made a great droning against the glass 
of the pious picture that hung over the bed. This was 
a highly colored print — the Vi^in Mother, her heart 
pierced by seven swords, was clad in a gown the red 
of which was only equaled in vividness by the blue 
<^ her mantle. No doubt the bee was anxious to investi- 
gate such remarkable flowers. From some distant part 
of the house Colinette could be heard singing at her 
work. The morning was growing hot. 1^6 birds were 
silent except for the shrill twitter of a couple of swallows 
that crossed and recrossed the window, casting quick 
shadows on the wall opposite the wounded man's gaze. 

"But to kill an enemy in fair fight is one thing," 
proceeded P6re Louvel, as if he had never stopped. 
Having shifted his pipe to the comer of his mouth, his 
speech was slightly fanpeded by the clenching of his 
teeth upon the stem. "But to let a man bleed away to 
death for want of a tampon — tonnerret — that is not 
war! At the worst of our days in Germany I would 
have pbtoled any man in my sqiiadron who had so 
dishonored the name of Frenchman! To chuck you 
a bullet into the bellows, then hop into the carriage 
and off — mille idbretachea! — all four of them — doctor, 
seconds, principal, marquis, count, what not — to the 
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devil with such! Ah, nom iTun nomt I recognize the 
breed. Those were the fellows who thought no shame 
to turn on their own countrymen; who called on the 
stranger to shed the blood of France!" 

His accents dropped into a growl, as of a dog quar- 
reling in his sleep. He tilted his chair back and, 
out of regard for the susceptibilities of an invalid, 
knocked the ash from his highly-flavored pipe outside 
the window, observing parenthetically, with his good, 
wrinkled smile: *'It is our little Colibri who would 
scoid — ^my word! — ^if I were to make you cough!" 

"I have scarcely seen Colinette today," said Geoffrey 
in an injured voice. 

The old soldier was surveying tus black pipe, side- 
ways, with a critical expression. 

'*Ah, but she's washing today, is Colibri," he ex- 
plained. "Yes, washing. That astonishes you? Me too. 
Except the Sunday caps of Maman Louvel and her own 
little aprons and handkerchiefs she has never occupied 
herself up to this about washing. Hi, hdl She has 
dainty fingers, our Colinette! And, as for that, they are 
of a famous help to us with the seeds and flowers. 
There is no need," said P&re Louvel proudly, "nor have 
we any desire, that she should spoil them in the wash- 
tub. All, but you should see her thin out a bed of 
seedlings. Like a fairy, that's what it is. Never a mis- 
take. Each separate little root spread out and firm. 
They would scarce know they've been moved but for 
the elbowroom they find. Tienst there is still a magot 
of tobacco in my bouffarde! What a blessing it is you 
do not mind my pipe. Monsieur Vofficier. Ehi, for a 
sentinel to be able to smoke, it is a great comfort. 
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Excuse me a minute." He pulled out flint and steel and 
tinderbox. **It is genendly Colinette who makes the 
sparks fly for me. Tac, iaci No go! One would say 
I had never flashed a pan in my old fingers — all thumbs 
they are!" 

'Can I do it for you?" asked Geoffrey. 

The veteran looked at the pale hand with a doubt 
that he was too polite to betray. He, however, dragged 
his chair closer to the bed and passed over the imple- 
ments. 

The convalescent had hoisted himself on hia pillows 
and was leaning forward with some eagerness. Even to 
light an old man's pipe may be a pleasant exercise for 
returning strength. The grizzled head and the young, 
tossed, bronze one were bent close together. 

"You have it. . . . No, you have not. Ah, my lad, 
it takes some doing. There's a knack in it. Even a 
gunlock may fail sometimes, as I know to my cost! 
Ah, if my musketoon, num vieuxfiingot, had not missed 
fire, that lumpy fellow of a Prussian would not have got 
in first — at Austerlitz, you know — and I'd have my leg 
still, perhaps. Hold!" The gnarled hands caught the 
two thin white ones. Presently the old man gave a 
shout of triumph. "Qa y est, this time!" 

The tinder had caught. Geoffrey, flushed with the 
exertion, sank upon his pillows once more, while his 
companion, pushing back his chair, blew with energy 
on the glowing spot till gray smoke rose again fnmi the 
pipe. 

"Colinette, now, would have fixed you that in a twist 
of her fingers. As I say, she does not do things by 
halves. What do you think she is washing this mom- 
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ing? Your shirts, if you please, my officer!" Geoffrey 
came back from his reverie and turned a startled glance 
on his host. "Your shirt, sir; yes. No one else was 
to touch it. She has mended you that little red hole; 
you would have to take spectacles to see it now. 'Today 
J can wash,* she says, *for all is going so well.* And 
a fine tubful she has, with the stockinga she pulled off 
you when everyone, even Doctor Moreau, thought you 
were dead for good. All the things brought over by 

yourjobard There's an amusing sort of body, that 

orderly ci yoiu^. Whatever you say to him he grins 
between his red whiskers and says 'Ouil' Sacrebleu, 
he pleases me all the same, the trooper! As I say, all 
the fine nightshirts and the handkerchiefs and " 

"Heavens!" cried Geoffrey, struggling to sit up. "I 
cannot permit " 

"My officer, He down! What's the meaning of this? 
You are under superior orders today. Monsieur le capi- 
taine. Crinom! If our little commandant finds you in 
a fever, who will catch it? Why, I shall. It's like this. 
Ah, you are young; you do not yet understand women. 
When one is ill, one is, so to speak, their child. Even 
I, old mustache, when I had my bronchitis last winter, 
I was put back to pap and swaddling clothes. And, 
faith! has she not the ri^t to order you about, she who 
has — it is not too much to say it — saved your life? Was 
it not she who sent to fetch me? And did I not put the 
plug in you? By the way, a pretty pair of donkeys 
those were that you had brou^t as your seconds, my 
good young man! Such a brace of fools I never knew 
in life! Not so much as a bandage they had thought of, 
or a drop of water, to keep your soul in your body!" 
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"Poor lads!" said Geoffrey. "They had counted 
upon the Marquis' surgeon, you know." 

Old Louvel foi^t himself and spat on the floor. 

"Do not speak to me of that sacnpantl There is one 
I would have denounced in the days of the old glories. 
If you must fight, my oAScct" — P^e Louvel could not 
conceive any other cause for the daily Anglo-French 
duels of the time than national animosity — " pick out an 
opponent who will do you honor next time — one of the 
demi-aoldea of the Old Guard. Plenty of them on the 
lookout for you English! And as for seconds, do not 
confide in young -p&dna again who will not see you even 
provided with a surgeon!" 

Geoffrey laughed. 

" I am not likely to do it again. The last army orders 
are absolute. And that Is why I could not," said the 
young man, turning on his elbow so as to lean hia chin 
on his hand and looking thoughtfully at the smoke, 
"why I could not risk bringing any comrade into 
trouble. Hard enough to keep it secret as it was." 

The old man shook his head with a slightly dis- 
appointed air. 

"Now it is not I who would ever be tempting anyone 
to disregard discipline. An army without discipline — a 
garden without r^ularity — one is as bad as the other! 
But as for your secret, it has been well kept here, allezl 
If you could hear the fine tales Coh'bri has been telling 
your English friends! The mother and I could burst 
ourselves with laughter listening to her. 'The leg,* she 
wUI say, 'sets itself to perfection. But the head still 
leaves much to be desired. It is a men^ the poor yotmg 
gentleman escai>ed with bis life. Sudi a terrible fall!' 
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she will say. And then she will look at me. Norn d'une 
pipe! She has taught me my lesson, the little rattle- 
snake ! When she looks at me, that means I am to dilp 
in. And I say: 'But what a folly for these young men 
to be riding through our woods at such a pace. The 
English are all mad!' That is what I say. Had she not 
a wit, too, that she kept your horse to prove it? Those 
two gaping nigavda, your seconds, were for taking it 
back with them; but she would not have it. 'Since 
you say it must be kept secret, what has happened,' she 
says, 'we will have he has fallen from his horse; and 
we must have the beast here to show we tell no lie.' 
Never at a loss, eh, eh? You wouldn't believe it, but 
I never can remember which leg it is she has broken 
for you. And, upon my parole, if the minx doesn't 
say, prim and sugary as you please, when I have mixed 
things up a bit: 'Since my uncle had his misfortune 
at Austerlitz he has no longer his head quite clear on 
the subject of le^s!' Ever bear anything like that? 
It's a mercy your English friends are a bit slow. No 
offense, mon capUainel But they look at my wooden 
leg — ^faith! — with so convinced an air, so respectful, as 
if for two pins they would salute it! And, pardi" — the 
old soldier broke into ecstatic chuckles and slapped his 
timber — *'my old false limb makes them believe in 

younsj". . 

gnffbleci JaalivKirai riik£keanfatitoiwki3iliai /infectious'' 't})at, 
*lthdubfaj(6etffi^'airf*wrt{»*lliaa-lwmdeifeJ'iar[ tm«s 
btinl,ffak3]£fibling(Hiab9ihe^U iohil0i'4'i^<P«t)ietlQldlJQ 
lEjca^ud^pAt thglau^ilnhot^tUbtlBUitwyodifaitfw 
f(toaB^'H»4wririg'nManae^ill£ fdeoi^bwd ffHttptUBOOMBot 
gibd-faUngotd fiatS, h£l snlaibisy^i/foekweHiaUHb 
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pursed lids, full <A benevolence. He now seemed to 
perceive tliat his pipe was finally out, drew it from 
between his lips, peered into it, shook his head, and 
stuffed the cherished object back into his pocket. Then 
he hoisted himself out of his chair. 

"You look to me whitish, my officer. It is time for 
the houUlon. I will call the little one." 

So saying, he stumped out of the room, shut the door 
with precaution, and instantly raised a mighty call: 

"Eh, la petile! Le bouiUon de fUUre mUorl And 
my tobacco, Colinette!" 

Punctuated by the clap of the wooden 1^ on the 
flagstones, his shouts died away; and Geoffrey, left alone 
in the silence, began to dream again. His eyes had 
become familiar with every aspect of the room in which 
he had slowly made his return to life; but the place 
had only grown pleasanter and dearer to him as time 
went on. 

The long, low window, set in the depth of the wall, 
was framed from without by a creeping vine which 
hung loose tendrils over the lintel, swaying with each 
flutter of the breeze. Geoffrey thought the young leaves 
looked as if cut out of jewels against the sunshine; 
and, better still, he liked to watch the delicate gray 
shadows dance upon the ocber-tiated wall in front of 
his bed. 

It was a spotless room. He had found its very 
emptiness restftil. And since P^e Louvel had let out 
that it was Colinette's own chamber, given up for him, 
its fresh simplicity had a special significance. The 
painted boards, the blue and white cushions in the 
wooden armchair, and the little curtains that hung 
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about his box of a bed, were all fresh Trashed; and he 
waa oddly minded of the breath of the pear-blossom 
that day in the flower-market by the clean soap-and- 
water fragrance that hung about th^n. 

An old paunched chest of drawers, clamped with 
brass, still served as Colinette's little altar. A small 
crucifix, behind which was stuck the spray of blest box 
from last Falm Sunday, was nailed agaimt the wall 
over a white and gold china statue of the Virgin, two 
brass candleetidu, a prayer book, and a vase of white 

Tlie scwit of the pinks was very sweet, but there was 
anoth^ pleasantly puzzling aromatic savor about, 
which Geoffrey had at last traced to the cherry-wood of 
his own bed-frame. Never, for all the rest of hb life 
after, could he meet that spicy, comforting smell with- 
out being instantly flung back in spirit into the little 
virginal room at Fontaine-au-Bois with its kind sim- 
phcity and its flower of purity atmosphere. 

The window gave on the inclosed garden, where the 
bees hummed all day. It was a peaceful, soothing 
sound. Hie hours flew by with him here as if he had 
become part of the placid growth about him. He did 
not want to think, but was content to be aHve. The 
passion, the anger, the despair — all the folly of the 
previous month — seemed to have faUen f rcon him like 
a feverish dream. Absurd Httle details took possession 
of his mind. He would find himself wondering what 
kind of new potherb would flavor the broth that 
Colinette would bring today; or whether Mdre Louvel 
would dish up a fowl (which she would certainly call 
*'mon betiu poubri dori") and a crisp salad for the mid- 
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day meal; or whether it would be her celebrated 
fricandeau of veal (with the little onions). 

He was growing greedy as well as lazy. But he had 
a good excuse: never had he known such savory 
dishes. He was mildly interested, too, in Fdre Louvel's 
flower experiments, and liked to take stock of the 
blossoms on Colinette's altar, which were renewed every 
day. He enjoyed the old man's rambling talk <^ his 
conquering days. It was quite an event when the 
hiding-place of the white hen's nest was discovered; an 
event, too, when the first honeycomb was brought in 
and laid on his tray. 

But, above everything, even as the bees without 
would circle round a particular sweet-sm^ing flower, 
so did his thou^ts ctHiverge round Colinette. Her 
bright face was as the morning sunshine in his eyes, her 
gay laugh as the song of linnets in his ears. No one 
could shake up and pat down his pillows as she did. 
He had vagiie memories of a semiconscious struggle — 
he did not know how long it had lasted — ^for the breath 
of life itself, when she had held him up in her young 
arma and kept him by sheer strength from falling down 
into a black pit of horror and suffocation. Confused and 
painful as they were, these memories had left him with 
a sensation of special dependence upon his young nurse, 
so that the mere fact of her presence seemed to bring 
new vitality to him. In fact, it had come to this: that 
he felt injured if she left him for any length of time; 
that he would watch the door and listen for her step, 
and reproach her if she delayed. 

He reproached her now as she entered, bearing 
between her hands the familiar painted tray on which 
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the equally familiar yellow bowl of soup steamed 
temptingly. 

"Yesterday you were at tlie market. Today you do 
not come near me." 

"You are very mudi to be pitied," said Colinette 
witii the shadow of a mocking dimple about her mouth. 

"It is obvious you do not care enough even to pop 
in your head and ask, 'How goes itP' " 

Colinette put the tray down on the wooden chur, 
then dexterously lifted the invalid and his pillow 
together. Her round arms were bare, the sleeves rolled 
up; there was the clean smell of the washtub about her. 
She shook out a red-bordered napkin and tucked it 
under his chin. He submitted to these ministrations 
like a child. 

"It's the isoup you like today, with the sorrel and the 
little crusts." 

"You are getting tired of me," went on the youth. 

Colinette smiled broadly and placed the tray on the 
bed. 

"Do not bum yourself," was her answer. 

Geoffrey took up the pewter spoon, sipped s little of 
the broth, and, finding it rather too hot, restmied his 
growl. 

"It is indeed no wonder you should be tired of me. 
It is time I went. I have abused all your goodness." 

Her smile quivered suddenly. 

"You cannot possibly be moved," she cried sharply, 
"however you may desire to go! 'Why, you have not 
even sat up in a chair. Come, mUor." She took the 
spoon from his languid band and dipped it into the 
Emwl, being careful to fish up a erotUon. He parted his 
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lips obediently, absorbed the proffered mouthful, and 
laughed. 

"I can feed myself," he said, dating his fingers 
over the hand that held the spoon. "It is very good 
soup, Colinette." 

She smiled broadly upon him. Th»« was something 
very motherly in her gaze, the while the color had 
deepened in her cheek because of the clasp of those thin 
fingers over her hand. . . . "For a little bit longer," 
she was saying to herself, "I shall have him here to 
nurse and to feed and to care for ... all my own, bel 
officier and milor though he be, uid then be will go 
away and my heart will break. ..." 



CHAPTER H 

THB QUALITT AT FONTAINl^An-BOIS 

LADY MALDON'S baroudie, with the high-step- 
ping horses, went up the slopes of St. Cloud 
through the Darrow streets of the little town, 
passed the nobly terraced causeway of the Ch&teau, 
then aloDg the country road leading to Fontaine-au- 
Bois. 

By the carriage door rode a high-nosed gentleman in 
a bright blue riding-coat. Behind him followed a 
haughty English groom, whose eyes looked neither to 
the right nor to the left, but correctly between his 
horse's ears as if there intent upon the whole duty of 
man. Village children and mothers ran out to stare. 

The old lady, who sat very strai^t, had three feathers 
rising out of a gray satin bonnet which was very im- 
pressive to look at. But it was the young lady in pink 
silk upon whom admiration was focused. Such a 
beautiful demoiselle, with a face — as one matron said 
to another — like the loveliest of all the wax figures she 
had ever seen at the coiffeur in the Place du Pare! The 
cavalier in the bright blue coat also cast delighted 
glances upon this vision; but the old lady with the 
three feathers r^arded it with less complacency — 
indeed, with positive disfavor. 

The divine Augusta had a handsome string of pearls 

round her neck, and a pair of pearl earrings which were 
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certainly new. Her pink ailk dress was wondo^lly 
niched and trimmed with blonde, and she had a paramd 
en suite (as the fashion joumals say) with a carved 
ivoiy handle. By her elbow cantered the object ot h&[ 
maiden preference. He was proving all that her fondest 
hopes had painted him: lavish, deeply impressed with 
his own good fortune, attentive to the point of exaggera- 
tion. Yet Augusta de Vyne had a discontented droop 
of the lips. And when, for the tenth time, she rranarked 
upon the heat and the dust and the weariness of the 
road, her grandmother broke a long, inimical silence 
with tartness. 

"It's not too late to turn back, my dear." 

" What, ma'am, without even half an hour's rest after 
the terrible long way in the heat?" 

"We can stop and rest at St. Cloud." 

"But, grandmamma dear, we have come all this way 
to see poor Geoffrey!" 

"Poor Geoffrey, indeed! If you had any feeling for 
Geoffrey you would spare him the sight of you. Are you 
not aware that even I myself have forborne from going 
to see him since his accident for fear of waking what 
cannot be but painful memories?" 

"But, indeed, ma'am, you're unjust to me. It was 
your own wish to come with us today. Did I not 
implore you to allow me to go with Mary Cholmondelqr 
— with Sir John's escort, as arranged? It would have 
been perfectly proper. I felt from the beginning that 
the drive was too long for you." 

"You're a minx, Augusta," said the old lady with- 
out raising her voice or altering her severe air of self- 
restraint, "and a heartless minx too." 
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"Pray, grandmamma, Sir John might bear you." 

"I say," proceeded Lady Maldon, "that you are a 
heartless minx. You have no thought in this ^>edItion 
but to flaunt your triumph, your wealth, your jewels, 
the infatuation of your fiand in the eyes of the man you 
have jilted. Pray, Miss, for what reason are you so 
anxious to drag Sir John with you?" 

"Surely, grandmamma. Sir John might vety reason- 
ably be annoyed were I to go and visit my cousin 
Geoffrey without him." 

"Fiddle-de-dee! All you want is to stick pins into 
them both. And that's why I have insisted upon going 
with you — to protect Geoffr^ as far as I can. As for 
Sir John, you may make him wriggle as much as you 
like." She looked at her future grandson-in-law, who, 
catching his name, spurred a pace closer. 

"Were you addressing me. Lady Maldon?" 

"No, Sir John; I was merely speaking of you. I 
fear Augusta r^arda you in the light of a butterfly." 

Sir John looked immensely flattered, rather Belf- 
conscioua. He was anxious to reassure: 

"Why, my dear Augusta, who has been so ungenerous 
as to malign my character? Whatever amiable pecca- 
dilloes I may have been guilty of in the past, the present 
and the future are solely, unalterably my Augusta's. Is 
not that suflScient?" 

"This sounds handsome," said the grandmother, with 
her satiric smile. "But Augusta has no past, you see; 
80 there's a certain lack of balance in your accounts." 

"It's dreadfully hot," said Augusta, "and dreadfully 
dusty. I cannot think. Sir John, that you've taken us 
the right way," 
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They were still lightly bickering on this point as they 
turned into a wood-sheltered alley, where Sir John 
instantly took great credit to himself for the agreeable 
coolness and where Augusta complained of the midges. 
Then they emerged again upon the aide road, where the 
young lady found fault with the stones and the ruts. 
Soon the brown old building of Fontaine-au-Bois came 
into view, and English John, the coachman, much to his 
obvious disgust, was bidden to drive into the courtyard 
under an arched gateway much in want of repair. 

Here the cobblestones were grown over with grass, 
the walls were gray and russet with moss and lichen. 
A line of ancient outhouses, rou^y roofed with glass, 
ran to one side. Upon the other, heaps of leafmold, 
of lime, ashes, manure, and silver sand bore witness to 
handsome preparations for early summer planting. A 
flight of pigeons rose with clamorous wings from under 
the very feet of the horses, and a dozen squawking hens, 
followed by fluffy small families, ran for their lives. 
A mastiff set up a furious baying, and Martin, the small- 
cart donkey, brayed lustily in sympathy; whereupon la 
Grise thrust her head out over the half-door of her 
stable, snuffed with distended nostrils at the splendid 
equine strangers, and whinnied utter amazement. 

"What a horrid place!" "What a dear old place!" 
exclaimed granddaughter and grandmother simul- 
taneously. 

"It is certainly rather primitive," said Sir John 
diplomatically. He had swung himself off his horse, and 
stood gazing at his Augusta's delicate profile. "Shall I 
knock. Lady Maldon? I am afraid you will have to 
alight here, ma'am. We can't drive any nearer." 
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"How dreadful!" sighed Miss de Vyne as die got 

But he, gazing at the slender, sandaled foot stretched 
forth from under the pink i^iches, had no thought for the 
ill-humor in her voice. Could he but have guessed at 
the miserable ache that lay deep in his betrothed's heart 
he might have wondered whether, in spite of skin of 
ivory, hair of rich bronze, in spite of a profile like 
Cellini's Diane de Poictiers, and a foot such as Canova 
gave to Madame Recamier, his bargain were altogether 
as satisfactory as he had fondly believed. 

" Yet more Angliches to visit our Captain," said M^ 
Louvel, panting. 

She had come out of the house to the orchard where 
the convalescent was sitting for the first time, well 
propped up with pillows in her own armchair, with 
his feet on a packing box, and covered with a blanket. 

A few paces off, Colinette, her skirt pinned back 
from her short, striped petticoat, her sleeves rolled up 
almost to her shoulders, giving a generous view of 
strong, shapely arms, sunburned to the elbow, but very 
white above, waa again busily engaged in washing. She 
was full in the sun, while the patient lay in the shade, 
and the foam in her tub sparkled iridescent. Her head, 
wreathed in its plaits, shone like guinea-gold. She was 
laughing as she wrung out one of his fine handkerchiefs. 
He was lookmg at her with a lazy content, now and 
again laughing too. Colinette had a merry tongue, and 
it rang imceasingly, 

"A carriage full!" Mfere Louvel proclaimed. "A 

young lady, an old lady, two gentlemoi — that is to va^ 
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one mUoT and bis gentleman — and a coachman with a 

peruke! A^fgreat, beautiful barouche " She broke 

off. "I have it. It is the miZotJi who used to come and 
buy!" 

Colioette flamed scarlet and turned a quick, divining 
glance upon Geoffrey, who, on his side, went white. 
Their eyes met. 

"Stay very quiet there. Keep the leg stiff, if yon 
please," she ordered quickly. "We will bring them out 
to you and fetch chairs. Call up Jean-J6rome, little 
aunt. Above all, do not stir!" she repeated. "And re- 
member that it is the right leg that you broke. I will 
go in and receive them.*' 

"It's Augusta, by George!" said Geoffrey to himself. 

Colinette dried her soapy hands, pulled down her 
sleeves, and marched into the kitchen, where Lady 
Maldon, her gray tabinet skirts spread out in stiff folds, 
her eyeglass to her aquUine nose, her feathers nodding, 
sat on the end of a bench, surveying her surroundings 
with an amused air of approval. Augusta stood in her 
narrow, pink dress, sniffing the air as if the savory 
steam that issued in jets from the pot on the fire bad 
been poison. Colinette took her in with one comprehen- 
sive glance. . . . "Yes, that was certainly she, she who 
disdained the fresh, country flowers, disdained her 
lover — such a lover! — because he was not rich. . . . 
And there, for an equal certainty, was her choice — that 
old man!" thought Colinette, who knew no gradation 
between age and youth. All flower-girl as she was, how- 
ever, Colinette knew her manners. 

*'If it please the company," said she, dropping a 
. straight curtsey. "Monsieur le CapUaine is in the garden 
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today for the first time. He will be pleased to see the 
ladies, and Afonsieur there, too. He is stilt very feeble. 
The doctor particularly ordered him the fresh air. 
There will be seats brought out if the company will give 
itself the trouble to follow me." 

"What a coarse creature!" said Augusta in English, 
under her breath to her lord. 

Miss de Vyne looked witb cold, inimical eyes at this 
daughter of the soil. But Lady Maldon, who had 
brought her gyrating eyeglass to a fixed point on 
Colinette's face, smiled as if the sight pleased her 
mightily. 

"Come here, child," she said in French. " Have I not 
seen you before?" 

"Dame, oui, miladi! Many a time. It was miladi 
who wanted to buy the pear-blossom " 

"What, thp flower-girl of the Place Vend6me!" cried 
the old lady. She remembered the mirthful young face 
and the great bunch of flying blossom. 

"Yes; we have our flower-farm here!" e^lained 
Colinette. 

Lady Maldon got up. 

"I think," she said — and though she still smiled 
there was a doubt in her eye — "that my nephew has 
fallen into very comfortable quarters." 

"Oh, miladi, he fell most imhappily! To break a 
leg and have so strong a knock on the head besides, it 
was a dreadful accident!" 

"He's found a very kind nurse, at any rate," said 

Geoffrey's aunt. Her tone was benevolent, but doubt 

had deepened to anxiety on her face. "Are you coming, 

Augusta? And you, Sir John? We follow you, my 
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cbUd," said Lady Maldon, going back to French. 
"What a wonderful old house! And, oh, what is cook- 
ing that smells so good?" 

"It is our cabbage soup. There is smoked bacon in 
it," said Colinette, and led the way through the outer 
kitchen towards the orchard. 

Lady Maldon, following her, laughed out loud. But 
when she saw Geoffrey she dropped her eyeglass, 
stretched out her hand, and gave a distressed cry: 

"Oh, my poor boy, you have indeed been ill[" 

There was such genuine emotion in her tone that, 
had it not been for Colinette's desperate frown and swift 
gesture, the young man would have forgotten his real 
wound as well as his supposed damage, and have tried 
to get up. The easy flush of the invalid had mounted to 
his face as he sat upright among his pillows; and, look- 
ing past his relative at Augusta, the color deepened and 
then faded. She had brought Sir John! 

"Why did you not send for me at once?" said Lady 
Maldon, kissing his forehead. 

Here Jean-J£rome came stumping out of the house 
carrying four wooden chairs, two in each great fist. And 
the clatter he made setting them down, and the bustle 
Colinette made in straightening them, and the manner 
in which Mdre Louvel carefully wiped each seat with her 
apron created a diversion for which the young man was 
grateful. It enabled him to get a grip of his self- 
control, to steady that angry, beating heart of his, and 
look at Augusta with an eye of sanity. 

"How do you do, Geoffrey?" said the young lady as 
if they had just casually met each other. 

She stretched out her hand to him, long and slim in 
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its pale kid glove. It lay for a second like a dead tiling 
in his fingers and then dropped. 

"It's dreadfully hot out here," said she. 

Save for the frigid greeting to her cousin. Miss de 
Vyne had not opened her lips since they left the doors 
of the Chauss^ d'Antin, except to complain. But Sir 
John, as he shook hands condescendingly with his 
stricken and unsuccessful rival, found no fault in her 
attitude; indeed he found something both maidenly and 
aristocratic in this peevishness — a tribute to him as 
conqueror and as elect. 

Lady Maldon openly wiped her eyes, drew her chair 
closer and took Geoffrey's hand in both her soft warm 
old ones. 

"My poor boy!" she said again. 

Geoffrey liked the kind touch of those hands. Au- 
gusta's had filled him with a sort of misery. . . . 
"She's a fish; she never cared for me. . . ." But he 
was thinking of another's, too, as his aunt clasped and 
caressed: thinking of strong, sunburned, capable fin- 
gers that had bathed and bandaged; that had mixed bis 
draughts, cut his food, fed him, and offered his cup. 
He was thinking of a hand that had gripped and seemed 
to hold him on to Life a long night through; of strong 
arms that had lifted him up as be had wrung for 
breath; of a tender faithful bosom upon which he had 
found it. . . . 

Vaguely answering the dowager's hurried questions, 
vaguely aware of Sir John's amiable interpolations, his 
eyes were fixed upon Augusta. . . . Exquisite, icy, 
apart! And it came to him, with a sudden strange force 
of conviction, that no head in travail of anguish could be 
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laid on that el^antly rounded corsage; that no hand 
with the cold sweat of dissolution upon it would find 
itself grasped and comforted by those inert taper fingers. 
. . . "Here is no woman. Here is a doll! Something to 
dress and hang about with jewels and set riding in a 
carriage for the world to admire. . . . No mate for a 
man's love, no help for a man's necessity, no solace for 
a man's pain. ..." 

And then he saw Colinette walk back to her heavy 
tub, lift it with an easy swing up to her head, and walk 
away — ^balancing it straight and strong as a caryatid! 
And as the last flutter of her red-and-white petticoat, the ' 
last gleam of h^ braided hair disappeared into the 
house, it seemed to him the day had grown darker. He 
came back with a little start to the present company, 
and realized that Augusta, her ^es fixed upon him with 
a singular expression, was actually spealdng. 

"But I hope, cousin Geoffrey, that you will try and 
be well for my wedding. It would be too sad were you 
not able to be present." 

"You may be sure I shall make every effort." 

"My dear Geoffrey," said Lady Maldon, looking dis- 
tressed, "what nonsense! You cannot e]q>ect to be 
about again for weeks! A broken 1^, my dear boy, and 
concussion " 

Her gaze searched him as she spoke, almost as if she 
had some suspicion about the real nature of his injuries. 

"When is the happy day?" asked Geoffrq', turning 
a lurid glance and an unconvincing smile upon Sir John, 

A man may recognize that his golden idol has feet of 

day, but he will not on that account entertain any 

kindlier feelings for aae who has robbed him of it. Sir 
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John's eye twinkled as he looked possessively at his 
betrothed. 

"Only ten days more. The blissful dale is fixed for 
the fifth of June " 

"Provisionally fixed," amended Augusta languidly. 

"What nonsense b that, Miss?'* interposed her 
grandmother, the pent-up irritation breaking forth, 
"The cards are out and the wedding breakfast ordered. 
And the Duke has accepted." 

Sir John, who was sitting astride his chair, close to 
his Handle, leaned towards her and whispered. And 
Augusta, her gaze on Geoffrey, whispered back. And 
Geoffrey thought the lovely nullity of her face had taken 
on an air of malice, almost of cruelty. . . . "She wants 
me to suffer. . . , She has flung away as honest a love 
as ever man gave woman, but she is not content with 
that: she wants to prod at my wounded heart and see 
it bleed." . . . Then again his thoughts returned to a 
round, sun-tanned face, all youth and honesty, all 
ardor and innocence, with eyes brown as a fawn's: 
windows to a soul that was at once child's soul and 
woman's, guileless yet deep. . . . Had Augusta brok^i 
bis heart? He was not so sure after all. 

"Poor Geoffrey, how terribly uncomfortable you must 
be here!" said Miss de Vyne. "Is your leg really too 
bad to have yourself carried back to Paris?" 

"The doctor won't let me move yet," said Captain 
Swifte, and his eyes suddenly danced. 

"Then how did you get out here?" 

"I was carried, my dear cousin. But when a man 

has had a bad knock on the head the doctor is of opinion 

that the less he is jolted the better. And Paris is a noisy 
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place — a horrid, rattling street-caUing, whip-cracking, 
crowded, odious place " 

"Dear me," said Lady Maldon musingly. "Whereas 
here?" 

Geoffrey flushed. 

"It must be shocking for you," Augusta's cool voice 
intervened obstinately, "with only that common fat old 
woman to look after you, and the horrible coarse food." 

"Theaoupe au chou?" Lady Maldon turned her eye- 
glass upon her granddaughter. Only for Sir John's 
presence she would have spoken her thought clearly: 
"Augusta, what a fool you are!" 

"Don't let your compassionate heart mislead you„ 
Cousin Augusta!" said Geoffrey. "I have been exceed- 
ingly well nursed, and I have never — not even at your 
table. Aunt — had better fare. These good people took 
me in dying; it is due to their care of me that I am here 
today. I have found nothing coarse and nothing 
common in any of them; finer feelings, indeed a truer 
delicacy, than in some of the company I left behind me 
in Paris." 

He looked straight at his cousin as he spoke, and her 
delicate shell-pink cheek took a sudden angry tinge. 

"Dear me!" said Lady Maldon again. But there 
was no humor in her tone now, only gravity. 

Then Sir John put his well-polished Hessian boot 
firmly into it: 

"You forget, my dear Augusta, that the nursing of 
our friend need not have been exclusively carried out 
by the very portly female individual who is, I under- 
stand, the mistress of this place. There is that buxom 
young person who discreetly walked off with the wash- 
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tub. Ah, Captain Swifte! Nay, I'm discretion itself! 
Neverthdess, perhaps those bright eyes, those roguish 



"Sir John," said Augxista, rising, "I cannot allow 
such conversation in my presence." 

"Augusta," said Lady Maldon, "you are a goosel" 
She got up too. It was proving a most uncomfortable 
visit, and she was glad to put an end to it. "Augusta 
is due at a hundred dressmakers'," she went on; "but 
I'll come again, Geoffrey. I'll come by myself." She 
squeezed his hand. "Say good-bye, Augusta. Sir John, 
will you have the goodness to conduct my grand- 
daughter to the carriageP" 

"Good-bye, Cousin Geoffrey." 

"Good-bye, Augusta." 

The two made no effort to touch hands again, and 
Geoffrey feigned not to see how Sir John stood ready for 
a parting handshake, so intense was his anger against 
the facetious baronet. But for the absurdity of the 
thing, gladly would he have entered into the prelimi- 
naries of another duel then and there. 

Augusta permitted her betrothed to take her finger- 
tips, and she stepped across the great sward with an air 
as if she were picking her way through the mire. 
Geoffrey laughed as he gazed after them; it was the 
laugh as of one delivered. Then he became aware that 
his aunt was still standing by and r^arding him with 
a troubled air. 

"Geoffrey, my boy " she b^an, and then fell 

silent. • 

He looked up at her affectionately. 

"Oh, you mustn't waste any pity on me, dear old 
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aunty. I'm getting well. Well of all my wounds," 
added the guileless youth with some emphasis. 

She did Dot seem to notice his admission. 

"I think Augusta's right," she said. "I think it 
would be wise to move back to Paris." 

"Why, my dear aunt?" 

Under her gaze he suddenly colored. 

"These are kindly people," she went on. "You have 
paid them a well-deserved tribute, I make no doubt, 
Greoffrey. You must not abuse their hospitality. It 
would be a dreadful thing," said the old lady, begin- 
ning to tremble slightly, "if, without meaning it — 
I'm sure it would be without meaning it — ^you were 
to give them cause to r^ret that they had saved 
your life. Hush! I see you understand. I will say 
no more." 

She hurried away, leaving him scarlet, agitated, 
furious and yet pensive. 

Pdre Louvel stumped into the kitchen, smiling 
broadly, rubbing his hands and sniffing the air. 

"Eh, eh, the good cabbage soup! I have such a 
hunger on me — saperUMel I thought the good lady 
would never let me go." 

M^re Louvel and Colinette, who were standing by the 
hearth, one holding the yellow bowl, the other lifting 
the saucepan from the fire, looked at each other in some 
consternation. 

"You have been taUdog with the English lady, my 
frigid?" said his wife. 

"And what did you talk about, little uncle?" asked 
Colinette sharply. 
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"My faith, she had many questions to put. Where 
the wound was, and if I was sure the lung was healed. 
And twice I bad to tell her all over again: how the little 
one foimd him in his blood, and how we made sure he 
was dead. And, faith, I spoke a bit of my mind on the 
subject of that satan of a mirlijlore and the rest of those 
rats of returned &m,igr4s, who had left the poor young 
man to bleed away without as much as rolling a stopper 
for him. Ah, and of those greenhorns, his seconds! 
Why are you making a head at me like that, la mhef 
And you, Colibri, what are you opening and shutting 
your Ottle beak in that way for? Tm hungry, you know. 
I^et us talk of that soup." 

"I knew he would do it!" said Colinette at last, 
despairingly. 

"You ninny, you!" said the wife. "Talk of my head, 
indeed, old sheep that canst not keep your own shut, but 
must go bleating tales. Bah! Bah! Did not I tell you 
to remember your own leg? " 

"Oh, that's it, is it, la m^ef" P6re Louvel sat down 
at the table, stretching his wooden leg at a convenient 
angle. "Where is my napkin? What about dinner? 
I'm reedy, I tell you. You're all mad, I think, since you 
had this bel Angliche to coddle. Why, *tis his aunt, his 
own aimt! She told me so herself. And as for not 
knowing, why, she leans out of the carriage towards 
me and smiles and says: 'Where was he hitP* says she. 
Hit, you mark. 'Hit,' she says. And I answer, reason- 
ably : ' Full in the chest, Madame. Ri^t in the bellows,' 
I say. 'Ah, num Dieur says she. 'I did not think it 
was so bad as that!' Then the young mees — a famous 
long-stalked one, tbat» with no more scent about her 
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than a hollyhock — she gives a little screech and cries out : 
'A duel!' And at that the old one looks upon her with 
a frown, and then back at me and says, even as I tell it 
to you, wife: 'What you tdl me does not surprise me, 
my good man.' Ah, ja, and that soup?" 

"I must serve my sick one first," said CoUnette, and 
held out her bowl. "Jfon/Weu, what a calamity! They 
had but to lay a trap for you and you tumble into it, 
wooden 1^ and all! Only, for the love of heaven, let us 
not tell our captain about this! He has had trouble 
enough today. Will you open the door for me?" She 
put the bowl on a tray whidi was already set forth with 
half a yard of white bread gold-crusted, a jug of red 
wine, and a thick tumbler. "I'll come back for the little 



"My soup!" cried Pfire Louvel with a roar. 



CHAPTER m 

AK X1PISTOI.ABT TBIUUPH AND ITS RESULTS 

THE next day Lady Maldon's groom rode out to 
the flower-farm with two letters. One was a large 
old-fashioned sheet, sealed with the Maldon 
anna wherein Vemon quartered Swifte; the other was 
a delicate pink billet, folded to a shape more or less re- 
sembling a true lover's knot. 

Gteoffrey, who was seated on the edge of his bed 
shaving, regarded them doubtfully. 

"The answer is awaited>" said Jean-J^nnne in surly 
tones. 

It was he, this morning, who brought in the courier. 
Fdre Louvel, since his indiscretion of yesterday, had 
guiltily avoided meeting his guest; and Colinette, con- 
trary to her wont, had not even appeared with the 
breakfast tray. She had shown herself silent and rather 
short in her manner the night before. Geoflfrey himself 
had been conscious of a gathering sense of irritability. 
It was as if a cloud had come across their peaceful sky. 
"Augusta has cast a blight upon us!" had been the 
bitter burthen to his thoughts. He now looked askance 
at the letters, and thai, haughtily, at the flower-porter. 

"Tell the fellow to wait, whoever he is. I'll call 
when I want you." 

Jean-J£rome paused as if to let the meaning of the 
words filter to his brain, then said: 
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"The Captain can give his orders to the postilion 
himself. He waits in the yard, on his horse. Aa for 
me, I am the servant of la maison Loueel, not yours." 

And with a clumping of sabots he took himself off. 

Geoffrey looked after him in a kind of weak rage and 
caught up the letters. . . . 'What could his aunt be 
wanting with him? Or Augusta either! ... It was 
monstrous that they could not let him get wdl in 
peace! . . . 

In the middle of the big sheet Lady Maldon had 
written but a few lines: 

My deab Geostret, — I sluJI send the carriage for you 
this afternoon, and I trust you will return here in it. It is 
more fitting, in every way, that you should put yourself 
in the care of your own relatives, and it will give me great 
pleasure to look after you until you have quite recovered 
from your accident. Indeed, I trust you will not inflict on me 
the pun of a deniaL 

"Stiff as a poker, by George!" said Geoffrey. "And 
what the deuce does she mean by underlining 'acci- 
dent'? Now for the future Lady Armeston." 

He flicked open the pink billet, read, whistled. A 
dose writing filled the little page, and here the under- 
lining was copious. 

Mt deab Gboffhbt, — I am sending you one word by 

rindmamma's messenger. Qrandmamma does tkA Icnow 
am writing. Oh, my dear Geoffrey, what a sleepless 
night I have passed! / know all. Grandmamma wants you 
to come here. I do not care what Sir John may say. If ever 
you had a kindly feeling towards me, and indeed I know you 
had — what do I say? — -I know you have — you will not refuse. 
It will perhaps mean my last happy days upon earth. Happy, 
do I say? AUul But no more. 
The wretched, the distracted, Augusta. 
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There was a postscript: 

Oeqffrey, why did you choose the Marquis for this mad 
deed? 

This last was all underlined; the word ** Marquis," 
indeed, underlined twice. 

"Ton my word!" thought Geoflfrey, He whistled 
agkin. "AndlcaUedherafish?" He laughed. " *Why 
did you choose the Marquis?' • • . By my soul, Sir 
John is taking a pretty viper to his bosom ! Serve him 
right. • . • Hang his red lantern face! Rather him 
than me, say I. . • • Someone's blabbed. Who? That 
surly rascal, Jean-Jerome, for a wager!" 

He caught up his shaving brush and resumed the 
lathering; his emotions were too complicated to admit 
of his immediately composing a reply. But when he 
took up the razor his hand shook and he had to put it 
down. . . . "I'll write and be done with it," thought 
he; and, forgetful of the foam on his cheeks, he went 
rather imsteadily to the door. He called first for 
Madame Louvel; then, upon an impulse, loudly for 
Colinette. 

She came, running, with a patter of heels on the 
flags. 

"How white you are! You are ill!" she cried from 
the end of the passage. "Ah, mxm Dieul What is the 
matter?" — ^stared at his lathered face and broke into 
laughter that was tremulously near tears. 

He remained serious, all to his business. 

"I must write a letter — ^two letters." 

"In a moment!" 

She was off like a lapwing, and returned with sheets 
of paper (each of which bore the imprint: *^Maison 
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Louvel, Fontaine-au-Bois. Fleura. Bouquets. Guir- 
landes"), a glass bottle of brown-black ink, and a large 
quill pen. 

"A good goose-feather," she said. "I had even just 
now trimmed it for the accounts. You will find it write 
to perfection." 

"Do not go!" cried he abstractedly. "Then you can 
take these for me to the groom." 

She stood back and watched him write. She knew 
full well whom the message came from. . . . "They 
want to take him away from us — from me!" Then, as 
his rapid pen came to the end of the sheet, she cried: 
"The sand — the wafers!" and was off again on her 
flight. 

When she came back he had finished his second 
missive and was smiling to himself as he read it over. 
She waited in silence. ... "It is to her. She has 
written to him. Since she has seen him again she can 
no longer put up with the old one. . . . She has 
written to him, 'Come to me.* And he is answering, 'I 
come.' But she will never make him happy. She is 
beautiful, but she is bad. . . . My heart will break!" 

Geoffrey was wafering both sheets with a certain 
gleeful emphasis. 

"Here, dear Colinette," said he. "Run to the yard 
for me and give these to the groom." 

He was so accustomed to be served by her that it 
never occurred to him to apologize. Without a word 
she took the letters and departed. 

He went back to his shaving in a different mood. A 

smile of self-approval hovered upon his lipa. He was 

very fond of his Aunt Maldon, but he had not forgiven 
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the unwarraotable suspicion conv^ed in yesterday's 
warning, and he c^itainly was not to be ordered about 
by her hke a naughty boy. He conned over his answer 
with a sense of satisfaction at the completeness of the 
paraphrase. 

Mt deab Aunt, — ^Fray do not trouble to send the car- 
riage. I am of opinion tiist it is more fitting that I ^uld 
complete my convalescence under the roof of these friends 
who have taken such good care of me ever since my accident. 
I could not inflict upon them the pain of leaving Uiem in so 
abrupt and ungrateful a manner. 

Your most obUged and affectionate nephew, 

Geoetret Swivtjs. 

He flattered himself that he had put matters in their 
proper light, and in firm yet respectful language. As 
for Augusta, he had little respect left for that young 
lady, and he did not care how soon and how thorou^y 
she were made acquainted with the fact. To her his 
epistle had been indited in a tone of fine irony: 

My deab Cocbin, — I am indeed distressed that you 
should have had a sleepless night. What con have caused 
it in one whose conscience is ao devoid of reproach and whose 
prospects are so rosy? 

Sleeplessness is in truth a wretched sensation. I have 
known it myself in the past and not so long ago. But, thank 
God! now my slumbers are undisturbed. I fear, were I to 
accept Aunt Maldon's charming invitation, I might risk a 
relapse. The Paris streets, my dear Augusta, are so extremely 
noisy, and here I rejoice in unmitigated peace. 

Convey my kind regards to Sir John. I am extremely 
sensible of his affability in vi^ting me yesterday — and of your 
considerate attention too, dear Augusta. 

Pr^ beUeve me your duly grateful and devoted couun, 

G. SWIFTB. 

P.S. — You ask me why I chose the Marquis. My dear 
Augusta, there was no choice in the matter, since it was his 
bat that fell off. 
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He laughed outright as he pictured to himself 
Augusta's countenance upon the perusal of these 
phrases. She had an overweening opinion of her power; 
but even she must imderstand that he was no longer 
willing to act mouse to her cat. petted but to be clawed, 
caressed but to be the better scnmched. . . . "By 
Heaven," thou^t he, "she only wants me there to tor- 
ture me. . . . Augusta a fish? Augusta is a cat I" He 
lauded again, thinking over the variety of creatures 
to which he had lately likened her. He finished his 
shaving with great care. 

As he stood drying his face a sudden fatigue came 
upon him. He had had many emotions since yester- 
day, and, in spite of the flourishing statement in his 
letter, had not had such a remarkably good night. 

He dropped back upon his bed and lay a little while 
staring at the ceiling. Then he b^an, aggrievedly, to 
wonder what Colinette could be about and why she had 
not returned to look after him. The grievance became 
augmented to positive injury when he heard presently 
the roll of wheeb, a well-known lolloping trot, and 
Colinette's voice upraised: 

"Eve done, la Qriael Hue done!" 

She was driving away! Probably to Paris. Without 
a word of good-bye! Without a look into his room to 
see that all was well with him! And it was not even 
market day. 

"I b^in to think," said Geoffrey, addressmg four 
flies who were having a round dance on the ceiling, 
"that Aunt Maldon b right. I have stayed here too 
long.'* He fell to rehearsing a dignified scene with that 
n^lectful girl. . . . "It b obvious, MademoiseUe 
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Hardi, that you have had quite enough of me. ... I 
believe I said aa much to you the other day. ... I am 
indeed, thanks to your kind care, perfectly able to move 
to my aimt's house in Paris. . . . Yes, the old lady is 
my aunt. She came on purpose to invite me, in fact, to 
press me to go to her house. She wrote to me to that 
effect this very morning. . . . My cousin — yea, that is 
the young lady, she is my cousin — she is also anxious 
that I should come. . . ." 

He would watch Colinetle's face when he called her 
Mademoiselle Hardi. He knew she would flush and 
then would look straight at him, her amber eyes dilat- 
ing. And there would be anger and pride and reproach 
in them. . . . And he rather thought they might mist 
with tears. And he would be glad. . . . No, he would 
not be glad. If he made Colinette weep he was the bas- 
est of men. "It would be a dreadful thing," had said his 
aimt, "if, without meaning it, you were to give these 
kindly people cause to regret that they had brought you 
back to life." . . . Where was he drifting? Good God, 
yes, it was true: he had stayed too long! 

Half the night he had lain awake, contrasting with 
mingled resentment and satisfaction Augusta, who had 
done her best to break his life, and Colinette, who had 
mended it. For hia own sake as well as for Colinette 
— innocent, faithful creature as she was — the sooner he 
fled from Fontaine-au-Bois the better. The serene little 
idyll had been shattered; stem reality stared him in 
the face. 

"May one respectfully ask Mam'selle Colinette in 

what direction it is her wish that I should drive her?" 
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asked Jean-Jfirome as la Grise began cautiously to tread 
the descent from St. Cloud towards the bridge. 

She had peremptorily summoned him from the rose 
beds, and P^e Louvel, still guiltily meek, had ventured 
on no remonstrance. Jean-Jerome was meek, too, with 
the memory of his recent outburst to the guest of the 
house fresh upon him. 

Colinette started. Sitting beside him, her hands 
clasped in her lap, she had fallen into profound abstrac- 
tion. She turned her face upon him, and he was 
inarticulately conscious of the immense change that 
had come upon her since that day in the market-place 
when the English officer had come swaggering and 
laughing across the sunshine of their placid lives, and 
the wind had caught Colinette and flung her into the 
stranger's arms. . . . "She looks at me now," thought 
the humble worshiper," as if I was no more than la Grise ! " 

"Where to, Mademoiselle?" he repeated. 

"To the Petit Biniiier." 

"The PetU BhiUierf" echoed the man, like one who 
cannot have heard aright. 

"Yes, pagan that you are, au Petii BhiUier, the shop 
where they sell the rosaries and the candlesticks and the 
silver hearts, and all the beautiful holy things. It is 
opposite the Assumption, ninny, the church where you 
fetched me that day, that day when we went back for 
the basket." 

"And what do you want to buy there?" growled he, 
chucking the reins. "Have you not enough of that 
merchandise about the farm as it is? One can't say 
two rosaries at the same time. And as for the English- 
man, he is a heretic, anyhow ! " 
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A spark of the old mischief sprang into the girl's 
dreaming gaze. 

"How sour you're getting these days, my poor friend ! 
No wonder there has been a blight on our moss roses! 
It is better to be a heretic like him than not to believe at 
all, like you. I've got to fulfill my vow, since you must 
know." 

"Your vow? What is that?' 

"A silver heart!" she mocked him. "I prom- 
ised the Good Mother of God a silver heart if she 
did something for me, and now I am going to fulfill my 
vow." 

"A lot of good it will do to you!" grumbled the un- 
believer. 

But it was not because he was indignant at such 
superstitious folly and waste of money that a thunder* 
cloud had gathered on his brow and that his hands 
trembled as they clutched the reina. . . . "She had 
gone straight from the room of the godem to pray in the 
church. Her vow was certainly for him! The silver 
heart was for him. . . . Fool that I was to let out about 
the meeting! Fool to have brought her into the wood 
at all ! Fool to have fetched F^e Louvel with his aacrS 
tampon! . . . Without that tampon, VAngliche would 
have bled away — and to the devil with him! Silver 
heart indeed! There's more than silver hearts in this 
business. . . . To the devil with VAngliche!" Like 
most freethinkers, Jean-J£rome saw nothing incon- 
gruous in appealing to the powers he denied 

It was, as the shopwoman described it, one oi the 

most "el^ant" hearts in the whole window that G>Un- 
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ette, after an immense amount of selection, finally 
brought away with her from the Petit Bhatier. She 
carried it across to the church in both hands, as if it 
, were a lighted lamp that a puff of wind might extin- 
guish. She went up with it to the shrine, and still 
dasping it, knelt down to hor prayer. 

"O dear Holy Mother, I am very unhappy! I know 
I deserve to be unhappy because I forgot so long my 
vow after you had answered my prayer. Ha« is the 
heart. Good Mother; you see it is a very fine one. I 
think it is the best in the shop. I would not give you 
less than the best, because of your goodness to me. Do 
not let him grow well too quickly! Leave him a little 
longer with ua! And do not let him marry the young 
lady with the cold eyes; for, indeed, rather than that, 
it would have been better for him to die! I do not 
ask anything for myself, only that I may not have 
nursed him back to life for such a misfortune as that. 
And take away this pain in my heart, for the love of 
your sweet Infantl" 

She made the sign of the Cross, laid her offering with 
infinite precaution on the pedestal of the statue, and was 
about to turn away when, upon a sudden impulse, she 
fdl on her knees again. Her prayer had not consoled 
her. There was a great anguish, an unknown restless* 
ness upon her. 

"I have prayed badly, Giood Virgin!" she cried in 
her soul. " I do not mind if it is only I that must suffer. 
Make him happy, only let him think of me sometimes 
s fittle, when he is gone!" 

As she came out to the earrioU, Jean-J4rome looked 

suspiciously at the traces of tears on her face, but he said 
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nothing. In complete sUence they returned to the woods 
and the hills. 

Notwithstanding what he considered his epistolary 
triumph, Geoffrey was not in the best of tempers all that 
day. There is a particular stage of convalescence when 
the patient is neither iU enough to be nursed nor well 
enough to be independent. And that is a period which 
tries the endurance of all concerned. The uncertainty 
of his own mind; the uncomfortable virtuousness of the 
resolution he had just arrived at; the reluctance to 
wound the feelings of his open-hearted, bumble hosts; 
the secret consciousness that he was himself more rooted 
in the fragrant life of the flower-farm than he could 
admit; and, above all, the continued injury of Colin- 
ette's avoidance of him — ^for though she had returned, 
she had not yet come near him for more than a second — 
all combined to render the golden May day a gloomy 
one to Captain Geoffrey Swifte. 

A visit he received, just as the shadows were grow- 
ing long and the thrushes were starting their sunset 
hymn, gave the finishing touch to his mental dis- 
temper. 

No less a person than his Colonel had ridden quietly 
in the courtyard, fastened his horse up himself, and, 
without summoning anyone, had marched through the 
open doors of the farm straight upon the invalid. 

He had been an occasional visitor to his incapacitated 
officer. It had, indeed, been chiefly for his benefit that 
Geoffrey and Colinette had worked their finest em- 
broideries on the subject of the "accident." It bad 
grown into a joke between them who would produce 
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the most convincing symptom when Monsieur U CoUmel 
presented himself. 

By ill-luck Geoffrey, who expected no visitor at such 
an hour, least of all the fashionable and greatly sought- 
after Colonel Farquhar, was sitting very much at his 
ease, with legs crossed, the supposed injured limb upper- 
most and swinging with great elasticity. He had not 
raised his eyes at the sound of approaching steps, too 
heavy to be those of the only being he cared to see, until 
a jingle of spurs awakened familiar associations. And 
then, upon the impulse of surprise and discomfiture, he 
jumped to his feet. 

The Colonel halted a pace away, folded his arms, and 
surveyed him with a countenance of fury. 

Geoffrey stood silent, blushing. But after a moment, 
boy as he was, the humor of the situation strudt him 
irresistibly and he could not repress a giggle. This 
mdiscretion was as a match applied to a well-loaded 
petard. 

"Confoimd you, you young jackanapes! What do 
youmean, sir, by grinning at me like that? You double- 
dashed, preposterous, consummate young mummerl 
Do you think it's a joke to make a fool of your own 
colonel? By , sir, I'll court-martial you for this!'^ 

Geoffrey quivered as if he had been struck. 

"Court-martial me, sir! May I beg to know upon 
what count?" 

"On the count, sir, of breaking the Articles of War. 
You know as well as I that these brawls are forbidden 
by the Articles of War. On the ground, sir, of trans- 
gressing the special army orders that forbid in the most 
formal language this indiscriminate insulting and 
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assaulting of foreigners. On the count, sir. of dis- 
respectful behavior to your commanding officer. On the 
count of behavior imbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man. On the coimt of lying, sir! Pshaw, Captain 
Swifte, it is quite useless to keep up thb air of inno- 
cence!" 

Geoffrey let himself slip into his seat again, for anger 
had made him quickly conscious of his weakness. In a 
forcibly cahn voice he answered: 

"I claim, sir, that this has been entirely a private 
affair. I claim that even you, as my superior officer, 
have no right to call me to account for it, since, however 
it may please people to gossip, there is no proof *' 

"Gossip, sir! Proof, sir!" roared the outraged 
colonel, pointing to Geoffrey's 1^. 

"I am, unfortunately, incapacitated by an accident." 

"Accident! Confound your impertinence!" 

"Let us have it, sir, if you please, that my bones have 
knit agun with remarkable quickness." 

The anger which had seized Geoffrey upon Colonel 
Farquhar's unbridled language was now giving place to 
a juvenile zest in playing the irascible warrior — a Best 
based, it was true, on considerable resentment, and one 
which, in a cooler moment, he would have recognized 
as the height of folly. 

"Let us have it, if you please," retorted the Colonel, 
his eyes protruding from his purple countraiance, "that 
you are as insolent as you are insubordinate, sir. No 
more of this nonsense about accidents, if you please. 
And since your shin bones are so well knit for the good 
reason that they never were broken, you will be good 
enough to stand up while I speak to you." 
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The color once more welled into the young man's 
face as he slowly obeyed. He opened his mouth to speak. 
But his superior, now beginning to march to and fro 
with great clinking of spiirs, burst afresh into fiovx 
invective: 

"A pretty piece of business! How many times did 
I not ride out here to inquire for you? Aye, sir, your 
own Colonel! And you find no better way to repay 
my solicitude, my fatherly solicitude — 'pon my soul, it 
was that! — than to stuff me with a pack of liesl Those 
crapauds were in your pay, no doubt, with their tongues 
in the cheeks, making fun of me! By the Lord! by the 
Lord! A pretty kind of fool I have been! By George, 
sir, when Miss de Vyne " 

"Miss de Vyne? Augusta?" cried Gcofifrey and 
clutched the back of his chair. 

"Yes, sir, your cousin. Miss de Vyne, not a couple of 
hours ago, at the Duke's own table! Says she to the 
Duke : ' It is desperate that, after all, you cannot prevent 
this dueling!' 'Dueling?' says he. 'Who has been 
dueling again?' And, says she, *My cousin. Captain 

Swifte, with the Marquis de — Marquis de ' I have 

no memory for these frc^gy names. 'Swifte?' cries I. 
That's a good tale!' (Confusion! I'm fit to burst 
when I think of it!) 'Swifte?' cries I. (Hang me for a 
fool!) 'You're singularly out of it. Miss de Vyne! 
Captain Swifte had a fall from bis horse and he has 
been these three weeks on bis bade with a broken leg 
and concussion on the bead.' Then she starts laughing, 
the young jade! The broken 1%, as you call it. Colonel 
Farquhar, is none other but a bullet in his chest; all for 

having knocked off the hat of the Marquis de — de ' 
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Never mind! 'You've got the wrong story. Miss de 
Vyoe, 'says L (By the Lord, I was so sure of you.) And 
the Duke looks across Mrs. Abercrombie at her and then 
at me. *A dashed queer tale,' he says. *And, Colonel 
Farquhar,* says he, 'I do not think your officers should 
be knocking off our French friends' hats in their own 
town. I like spirits, but I will have a stop put to this 
rowdy nonsoise!* And I, if I didn't maintain to hb 
nose what I had seen with my own eyes! 'Well,' says 
the Duke, very cold, 'you had better look into it, 
Colonel Farquhar.' 

"By George, sir, of course, it's not the duel I mind. 
Had you come to me like an officer and a gentleman, 
with a straight story, I'd have put your honor as high 
as my own. I would not have forgotten that you had 
ridden with the old Twelfth, from Talavera days to 
Waterloo. Of course, I'd have seen you through t But 
to make a guy of me, to gull me, to brand me before all 
Paris as a driveler! It's the act, I say, of a heartless 
young scoundrel, of no gentleman ! And if I don't court- 
martial you, it's only for the name of the regiment." 

Geoffrey, who, indeed, had been stirred to lively 
remorse by the recital of his Colonel's wrongs, and who 
began to view his conduct in quite a new light, might 
even now have redeemed the situation by a show 
of repentance. But he was stung beyond bearing. 
Augusta's treachery, too, and her mean revenge for his 
letter, had stirred a deep resentment. And, besides, he 
was still too much of an invalid to act like a normal 
being. The Colonel's last words raised blind revolt iu 
him. 

**I have no ambition, sir, to remain ia a raiment 
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where the commanding officer considers himself entitled 
to insult me under the cloak of authority." 

€olonel Farquhar stopped in his fuming walk, stared 
at the young man as if he could not believe his ears; 
then he said, in a lowered voice of angry amazement: 

"Are you now trying to call me out, sir? By the 

Lord " He broke off and remained staring at the 

young man with an expression before which his recent 
ebiUlition had been geniaL At last he said, and his 
voice was cutting but quiet: "I assure you, Captain 
Swifte, speaking in the name of the raiment I have the 
honor to command, I am entirdy in agreonent with 
you, that it is extremely unadvisable now that you 
should renuun in it a m<nnent longer than necessary. 
You may choose your own method of freeing yourself — 
so long as it is prompt. I shall request Major Osborne 
to take up the matt^. I do not wish to have any fur- 
ther personal communication with you, sir — so long, at 
least, as I am still your superior officer." 

He turned on his heel and clanked away. 

Geoffrey fell dizzily back into his chair and buried 
his face in his hands. As he heard the horse's trot 
waning in the distance, it seemed that it was carrying 
away with it all that still remained to him in life — 
career, comradeship, prospects. 

*' He'll never forgive me now. . . . Augusta's done 
for me in every way!" groaned the boy. 



CHAPTER IV 

SHABCHINOa AND MfSDOtTBTB 

AS Geoffrey laid himself to sleep ia the simple tra- 
gnuit room, with the cherry wood in his nostrils 
an4 the garden scents blowing in through the 
window, he said to himself: "Tomorrow I must make 
my arrangements. I must tell these kind people I am 
going away." And, having formed the decision, he 
found in it a sadness which surprised him. 

When he had severed himself from this place, which 
had become so oddly "home" to him, he would indeed 
be homdess. Early orphaned, he had known very little 
of the joy and peace of family life, that natural setting 
of childhood. Through all the vicissitudes of service in 
war and peace his regiment had taken the place of 
home. Joining the Light Dragoons in the Peninsula at 
seventeen — ^hearth or bivouac, march or rest, tent or 
barracks — he had ever felt himself among his own. 
Good fortune and ill fortune he had shared with these 
comrades, officers and men. He had gloried in old 
traditions and new deeds. And now it was all over! 
. . . "This is your return for my paternal solicitude, 
yes, my paternal solicitude." . . . The words rang 
again in Geoffrey's ears. And he echoed miserably his 
(»mmander*s asseveration: "Yes, it had been that!" 

Petty in conception had been Augusta's revenge; but 

how effective 1 . . . Yet here she was not all to blame. 
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He reproached liiniself bitterly for his folly. True, his 
only thought had been to spare his superior officer a 
difficult problem, to save his comrades from an un- 
pleasant dilemma and subsequent trouble; but he could 
see now how imgrat^ul, nay, how offensive, his policy 
of concealment and deception must seem to them who 
had been so assiduous in their visits, so kindly in their 
sympathy. ... He had meant to be loyal and unsel- 
fish, and he had only succeeded in branding himself 
"no gentleman." 

Anger had fallen from him» a wistful sadness re- 
mained. . . . "When my papets ate in 111 write and 
apologize to old Farquhar. By Heaven I will!" 
thought the boy. "Icannotdoitbefore; he'dthinkl'm 
cringing just to hang on. . . . And now what's to be- 
come (rf me? . . ." 

His simple-minded hosts had not the least idea of bis 
leaving them yet. Dr. Moreau, who took a not un- 
natural professiiHial pride in his patient, was fond of 
asseverating that the convalescence must be slow and 
that there could be no better place for it than Fontaine- 
au-Bois. . . . And then, had they not made a score of 
innocent phms for his entertainment when he should be 
a little stronger and able to bear the jolting of the car- 
riole? — a day in the woods, a dijeuner at Bougival, a 
moonlight party on the river at Sfevres. ... He had 
been told to look forward to the blossoming of certain 
<A Tkre liouvel's rarer flowers. . . . Colinette had 
once suggested — whether in fun or earnest he knew not 
— that when he was quite, quite well — "mots. Id, iout 
d faU remig" — he might take her to the Park of St. 
Cloud to dance on the turf at the R^num des Bona 
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Evfania. "One had there s muaic — oh, such a music! 
— just to think of it was enough to make the feet go of 
themselves!" And she was sure that mHor danced to 
perfection. 

He had laughed and found the idea very quaint, not 
at all disagreeable. It was she herself, he had been 
certain, who danced to perfection. Colinette had not 
denied the supposition. ... To dance — ^it had come to 
her as it comes to other people to walk! She had 
sketched for his entertainment one or two of the most 
effective figures of the conlredansea that found favor in 
the Pare. Iliey were very complicated steps, appar- 
ently, and each figure ended in a bow and a curtsey. 
. . . "One is always vay polite at the lUunum," she 
explained, ** otherwise my uncle would not let me go." 

"You do not waltz, I suppose?" he had asked her 
thai, with an angry memory of that night at the British 
Embassy, when Augusta had gone from him for ever 
into Sir John's embrace. . . . The waltz! She had 
heard of it; no more. She didn't know in the least 
what it meant, how it was done. She had looked a 
little wistful as if it were an accomplishment that might 
make her desirable in his eyes. But when, in reply to 
her question, he set himself to describe it, she crimsoned 
and her eyes flashed. "What — let a dancer, un mon- 
mear guelconque, put his arm round me like that? Ah, 
no, aapristil It is he that would have the smack in the 
face ! Yes, just like your mirliflorel Thank God that I 
have my two hands with five fingers on each! You 
don't think that very elegant, milorf But I don't care; 
I'm not like one of your fine ladies. I would not let 
myself be treated so, not if it were a thousand times 
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tiie mode. J'aime mieux ^ " Shs flung out her haad 
and sketched a blow with on angry little laugh. 

"So do I," had said Geoffrey, and laughed too. He 
laughed again at the Tecollection, and then sighed. 
How was he to tell the good liouvels now that he was 
about to make so little (rf thdr hospitality as to part 
from them, without adequate excuse, at least a couple 
of weeks before the Doctor would give him his dis- 
chaigeP . . . How, above all, teU Colinette? He had 
no explanation to give, since to speak the truth was 
impossible. . . . How could he say: "People will talk. 
Th^ are talking already. You are too young, too 
pretty. . . . Aye, and I am afraid I care for you too 
much. I am afraid that you might care for me — ^too 
much." 

'I must invent some reason," thought he wearily, and 
fdl asleep rehearsing." 

He woke in the dawn and heard a bustle about the 
farm: la Grise being harnessed and CoUnette's light 
st^ pattering between house and garden; and he re- 
membered with relief that it was market-day. Th^ 
would only return in the evening, tired after the long, 
hot hours and the double journey. It would only be 
elementary politeness, then, to defer all explanation till 
the morrow. 

The day was hot; F£re Louvel and he passed it 
lazily in perfect amity together. Geoffrey, glad of the 
respite, lay and dreamed und^ the pear tree. P6re 
Louvel smoked and, by fits and starts, talked (A Hol- 
land, the Rhine, and the Danube. And the bees 
droned about them, and the breath of the sweetbriar 
was almost piercing in the still air 
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"There will be a storm tomorrow," said the veteran 
with a knowledgeable air, looking at the sunset. "We 
shall have to set that rogue Jean-J^me to cover up the 
seedlings as soon as he coaxes back. And even then we 
shall have some damage. One hailstonn, Tnon capi- 
taine, may take as good as a thousand francs out of a 
gardener's pocket in the course of twenty minutes. 
Happily the roses are still in bud!" 

The post-messenger had already called when they got 
back into the kitchen, and there were again two letters 
for Geoffr^. 

On an immoise card of invitation, in the midst (^ 
drapery sustained by cupids, wreathed about with gar- 
lands and nuptial knots, the Dowager Countess Maldon 
requested the honor of the presence of Captain Swifte 
at the wedding of her granddaughter. Miss Augusta de 
Vyne, to Sir John Armeston, Bart. * 

The second letter was a short, stiff document from 
Major Osborne — ^the second in command of his Fo- 
ment — in which, agreeable to the wish of Colonel 
Farquhar, the writer set forth his willingness to be of 
service to Captain Swifte in the matter of his retire- 
ment by sale or exchange. 

Old Louvel, swinging himself about his kitchen with 
a good deal of stumping upon the flags, had begun to set 
out the supper table with the dexterity of the old 
soldier. There were certain closed earthenware pans 
simmering amid the hot ashes which M4re Louvel would 
presently find d point, and with which he knew better 
than to meddle. But pleasant-looking condiments he 
placed at u^tic angles; a crisp salad which 
he himself had washed and dried, seasoned with 
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a knowing hint of chires; a dish of last year's pears 
turned into succulent compote; a glass jug of wine 
which he had gone to draw in the distant cellar 
and which he now held up before the Enf^ishman in 
the sunset glow. 

"From a special barrel of Vouvray, my o£Ecer. I 
dcm't tap it every day! But somehow, this evening, I 
don't know why, I'm in the mood for a riged. My f aith> 
I think it is the good smell of the salad has got up my 
nose. La mire and Colibri, they must soon be here. I 

hope you, too, have a good himger " He broke off. 

"Ah, fa/ what is wrong with you all of a sudden? 
There you sit, your head on your hand, and an air, 
saving yoiir presence, all queer and drawn. Those 
letters? No bad news, Jmnf" 

"None but what I expected," said Geoffr^ heavily. 
"I have a h&idache; I think it is the storm. If you'll 

make my excuses — my excuses to the ladies " He 

gave the old man a smile which was very sweet but 
charged with melancholy. "I do not want any supper, 
I think I had better go to bed." 

FSre Louvel looked as crestfallen as a child. Some- 
thing serious had certainly been in that courier, for 
"notre capUaine," he explained later to Colinette and 
her aunt — with some anxiety lest he should be blamed 
for imprudence — "had been as tranquil as a cat in the 
sun and as happy as a bird all day." 

"I was laying the table, look you, la mire, and when 
I return from the cellar with the wine back to my gentle- 
man be i^ all changed. He has an air — un air tout 
chose! 'I've got a headache,' says he, 'and if youll 
make my excuses to the ladies,' says he with a smile 
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that would have brouf^t tlie tears to your eyes. 'I 
tlunk I'll go to my bed.' Headachet It*s the heart 
that was aching, I say." 

Madame Louvel, very hot, her hands on her knees, 
her bomiet strings flung back from her immense chin, 
tistened from her big chair in concern. 

"He has not be^i himself," she opined, "since the old 
miiadi and the young miss came. Fray Heaven he may 
not be having a relapse. It is Dr. Moreau would scold 
us! Let us see. Colinette, if thou wast to make a 
posset, un laii de poule, mon enfant, with a spoonful of 
the old rum, and bring it to him yourself, I think," said 
Mdre Louvel, "he would take it from you.*' 

Colinette, who had been standing looking out of the 
window, turned roimd. 

"I will make the posset, little aunt; but I will not 
bring it to Monsieur le Capitaiue." 

"How now, petite " 

''What is this?" cried the unde, astounded. 

"I will not bring it to him," repeated the girl firmly. 
*'You must, uncle — or you, maman." 

She walked into the outer kitchen, leaving the old 
couple gazing upon each other with discomfited faces. 

"What is the matt» with her now?" asked the 
puzzled veteran. 

"Ah, mon Dieul" cried his wife for all reply, and 
began to fan herself with her pocket-handkerdiief. 

"I have never seen her like this." 

"Chut!" 

Colinette came in agun with a jug of milk, an egg, 

and the yellow bowl, and b^an to busy herself over the 

hearth. Uncle and aunt watched her without a thought 
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of the good tlunga that simmered, or the wine in the 
glass jug, or the crisp salad with its discreet bouquet. 
At last Colinette brought the foaming bowl to the table. 

"Please, little aunt, may I go to bed? I'm not hungry 
at all. I — I — it's the atorm, I think. I have a headache." 

"How! She too?" cried Phre Louvel with a discon- 
solate roar. "What! She also? What is the matter 
with the two of them? Explain me that, la mire." 

"Oh, hush, hush!" said M^re Louvel. "Sit down and 
eat youi supper, my old man. IlAy mind misgives me. 
Somehow I am b^inning to think we have made a big 
mistake.* 




CHAPTER V 

THB GBEA.T STOBH 

DO you think tiiat the little one has been crying? " 
asked Louvel of his wife in a creaky whisper, as 
Colinettie passed through the kitchen the next 
morning. But Madame Louvel was by no means in a 
communicative or tender mood. If she had had appre* 
hensions, she repented having betrayed them. 

"Crying?" she snapped. "What should she cry for? 
She was k^t awake by the storm, I suppose, as all the 
rest of us were. I'm sure I can hardly see out of my 
own eyes with fatigue. Have you not yet finished your 
coffee? The garden is screaming for help. The garden? 
— What is left of the garden ! And that Jean-Jerome of 
yours has hands like flails. He will break more than 
he ties up." 

The veteran cast a furtive look at his spouse over the 
rim of his blue-and-white boW! as he obediently tilted 
it to his lips. . . . The old one was in one of her tan- 
trums. . . . That only happened to her when things 
were going really wrong — as when he had the bronchitis 
last year; or during those awful days, ten years ago, 
when Colinette had the fever. Heavens, how she had 
treated him then! He could not so much as blow his 
nose. . . . Yes; la mhe was anxious about the little 
one. She was certainly anxious! . . . 

"And, above all," went on M^ LouveI,"do not be 

pestering the child with idiot questions: 'Hast thou 
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slept, mignonnef 'How art thou paJe, my heart?' 'Is 
anything wrong with thee, Cob'bri?' It is enough to 
set anyone imagining plague and misery! Have you 
not yet done, you greedy?" 

"Right — right! One goes — one goes!" P6re Louvd 
was too wily an old soldier not to know there are 
moments when retreat is the bett^ strat^y. He wiped 
the cafi-au4ait foam from his grizzled mustache and 
got up. Then he paused. "I ought to go and ask our 
captain if he wants anything more." 

"I will go to the capt^." 

" £h? D^sir^, what has taken the little one that she 
will no longer go into his room? Have they quarreled? 
She has been during, that's certain. Now what do you 
think?" 

"What do I think? That you are the greatest calf 
betwe«i here and Paris! A pretty thing it would be if 
Colinette Hardi, my niece, wore to be walking into 
young gentlemen's rooms and they not out of bed! No, 
Cyprien Louvel, that is not the way a Christian woman 
brings up her niece." 

"But, la mhe " He was all innocent bewilder- 
ment. "It was Colinette who nursed him day and 
night!" 

"Yes, ninny. When he was dying." 

"But even when he was better, la mire." 

"When he was getting better, naturally. Now he 
is well, that's all." 

"Ah!" 

**Ah! I am glad you understand, at last!" 

"But he is not altt^ether well " 

"Get out of my kitchen, and go tie up the roses!" 
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Madame Louvel seized her broom. With a hurried 
stumping her husband conveyed himself and his wooden 
leg out of her reach. 

When his gaunt silhouette had passed, halting by the 
deep window, Madame Louvel, leaning on her broom, 
fell into a deep abstraction. The irritability in her 
rubicund face changed; gave place to doubt and sadness. 
It was true that Colinette bad be«i crying; one glance 
at her would have been Plough for any but masculine 
stupidity. Colinette crying! Such a tragedy had not 
happened at Fontune-au-Bois since the last broken doll. 
M^ Louvel heaved a sigh and, propping the broom in 
a comer, waddled out of the kitchen and along the st<Hie 
passage to the guest's room. 

He was sitting up in the wooden armchair with the 
blue and white cushions, wrapped in his big cloak. 
The breakfast tray stood on the window sill. She cast 
an expert glance at it and jerked her head. . . . 
Decidedly Monsieur le CapiiaiTie had quite lost his appe- 
tite ever since the long, blonde young miss had driven 
up to see him. . . . Miss was going to be married to 
another, and that was the invitation to hsr wedding 
propped against the wall under the crucifix. M^ 
Louvel was sorry for the disappoioted yoimg gentleman; 
but she was beginning to be more and more convinced 
that it would be as well if he could see his way to pine 
elsewhere. ... "I will not have our Colinette eating 
her heart out! ... At her age one forgets quickly. But 
to have it under her eyes — and for another — it's not 
wholesome. . . . 'She nursed him night and day,' says 
my old one. Ah, D&ir^ Louvel, you've been a famous 
idiot all the same!'* 
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"Good monung. Monsieur U Capitaine." 

"Good morning, Madame Iiouvel." 

"How! Up already?" she went <m in a falsely cheer- 
ful tone. "You have made tremendous progress these 
last few days! Dr. Moreau will find you quite well, I 
believe." He flung a quick look at her. She was 
smiling hard, but there was determination in her eye. 
"He will be finding you well," she repeated, walked 
over to the tray, and took it up. On her way to the 
door, without looking round, she added: "We shall be 
losing you one of these days." 

She paused, and there was a silence. Then she took 
another ponderous step towards the door, but Geoffrey's 
voice arrested her. 

"One moment, Madame Louvel." She turned round 
slowly. " How curious! I was about to tell you," went 
on the young man — ^hls face was rather red, but he, too, 
was smiling resolutely — "that, thanks to your excellent 
care of me, I ought to be able to relieve you of my 
presence tomorrow, or next day." 

"Oh, Monsieur U CapUaine, I hope you are not in 
such a hurry as all that! Dr. Moreau does not come till 
Thursday, and that is the day after tomorrow." 

"How would it be," said Geoffrey, "if I were to 
surprise the worthy Doctor by calling on him myself 
today? I think I could walk as far as St. Cloud and 
find a cabriolet to bring me back." 

"Oh, Monsieur U Capitaine, we would be honored 
if you would accept the use of the earricAe'* 

"I assure you, Madame Louvel, I should like to walk. 
Taking it slowly, through the woods, it would be 
delightful." 
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"There is still a great deal of wind, I mm afraid, 
MonnmiT le Capitame" 

"I am less Ukdy to feel that on foot than driving. 
Many thanks, all the same^ my good Madame Lourd. 
And I shall come back in a closed carriage. I am sadly 
afraid," he vent on, "that I have been a very trouble- 
some guest." 

"Oh, Montieur le Capiiaine, except for the aonovr of 
seeing Monsieur so ill, it has been a pleasure " 

"Madame Louvel will allow me to discharge what I 
can ci my obligaticHU." 

t'Oh, Montieur le Capiiaine " 

Madame Louvel was too true a peasant of Vmux to 
/tianlumi otherwise than perfunctorily the settlement of 
a just debt, and she mentally resolved to warn her man 
not to show himself inconveni^itly disinterested. 

"Thoe are obligations, however, that no one can 
ever dischai^," went on Geoffrey. Though his words 
were gracious his voice was growing colder. The 
color had faded from his face. The smile, too, had 
gone; there was a bitter twist about his lips. "I shall 
have to remain your creditor all my life for your 
unwearied kindness." 

"Monsieur le Capiiaine is too good." 

Clutching the tray with both hands, she made him 
a kind of curtsey which he returned by a grave bow. 
The interview was concluded. Madame Iiouvel pushed 
the door open with her elbow and so departed. He 
heard her put the tray on the floor, close the door, and 
the heavy fall of her list shoes pad away, on the flags. 
Then he burst out lau^iing. 

So the knot that he had found so difficult to untie was 
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cut! He had spent sleepless hours in pamfully striving 
to find the most tactful, the most affectionate manner of 
breaking the news of his departure . . . and all the 
while the good people were, it seemed, longing to get rid 
of him! His cheeks burned as he realized that he was 
being actually turned out. . . . Was Colinette, too, sic& 
of him? Had she also been counting the moments till 
his d^Muture? Probably. . . . Indeed, he could have 
DO doubt of it. These two days she had scarce been near 
him. Colinette, the leading spirit of the farm, had cer- 
tainly instructed her aunt how to give the needed hint. 
. . . How Madame Ixiuvel's eyes had gleamed when he 
had spoken of a settlement! A hundred times he had 
asked himself how it would be best feasible to repay 
at least the expense he must have caused. He need not 
have distressed himself on this count either. ... A 
pure matter of business, that was abundantly clear! 
And the Maison Louvel intended by no means to be at a 
loss for its good Samaritan labor. . . . Faugh! Perhaps 
all the care and solicitude had simply been r^arded as 
apromisingspeculation with the mf/or. . , . Did Colin- 
ette — oh! was it possible that Colinette set a cash value 
on those night watches, those tender ministrations, to 
that warm grasp of the hand, that strong and loving 
support of his failing frame? . . . Augusta and Colin- 
ette! Was the same sordid spirit in both these yoimg 
hearts — in the highborn and the peasant-bred? Was 
love to both of them in their different planes but a step- 
ping-stone to an end? Was nothing in this world sweet for 
its own sake? Was he alone, poor fool, ready to give and 
take of the natural yearning of the heart without baiter? 
A great wave (rf di^ust rose and bn^e over him. 
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"I will go to St. Cloud and settle up with Moreau, 
. . . and I will not come back. I shall not bargain with 
P6re Louvel. I diall pay a big price and have done with 
it!" He gave a bitter laugh. "It would seem that I 
have done with most things," he said to himself, as he 
got up from his chair. He threw o£F hia cloak and sought 
his coat. 

Madame Louvel brought the tray to Margot in the 
back kitchen to wash up and scolded her fiercely for a 
crack in the cup. Then ^e proceeded to the inner apart- 
Tosxit and made a lengthy examination of the pots on the 
fire. She heard Geoffrey's still rather unsteady tread 
pass along the flags, and the tap of his stick on his way 
out <rf the bouse. She knew that the walk was an im- 
prudence, one very likely beyond hb strength; knew 
that the gusty north wind and the vivid white cloud 
spirals rising on the southern background presaged a 
renewal of storm bdore the day was much advanced. 
But she made no effort to stop him. Only yesterday she 
would have torn the place down at the idea of his taking 
the smallest risk. Yesterday nothing in the house had 
been too good for their invalid. She had looked upon 
him as if he had been her foster child, something magnifi- 
cent and superior, and yet her own. Now she had but 
two thoughts. One was to get rid of him with the least 
possible delay, so that their darling might the sooner 
forget him; and the other was to make sure that Papa 
Louvel should not take things from too lofty a point of 
view and refuse what was very justly owed. . . . "And 
my plump chickens, and the big pieces of beef I put into 
the pot to make him a good broth, not to speak of the 
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best wine that my old one was always so ready to draw, 
and drink of too!" ... If she reckoned milor at five 
francs a day it would not be too much — ^no, it would not 
be too much. ... A good hundred francs at least. . . . 

M^ Louvel straitened herself from her skimming 
of the pol-au-feu and sighed. The little one had certainly 
shed tears. Alas! here was something all the tailor's 
mtmey could never make good. He had not known how 
true he spoke! 

Between two banks of cloud came a sudden burst of 
angry sunshine, followed by a mutter of distant thunder. 
The rain began to fall straight and glistening, the yellow 
light pouring through it. The wind surged in gusty, 
capricious eddies and set all the leaves dancing, ruffled 
up from underneath. Madame Louvel walked to the 
window and looked out rather anxiously at the threaten- 
ing face of the world. "I should not like him, after all, 
to be overtaken," she thought. And then she had a 
twinge of selfish apprehension. "He might very well 
fall ill on OUT hands again, and that would be pretty!" 

Colinette ran in fnmi the garden, her face wet with 
the rain and ros^ with the wind. She seemed to have 
cast away the shadows that had hung about her. The 
breath of the drenched gardoi, fresh and scented, she 
brought in with her, and drops were glbtening on her 
yellow aureole of hair beneath the old Houaard cap 
jauntily set aa her head. On bad days like this, Colin- 
ette had a quaint, practical costume of h^ own for h^ 
garden work — short skirts and l^gings, and a loose coat 
which she had made for herself out of one of her uncle's 
old military cloaks. 
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She carried a wet, shining bunch <rf white lilac in her 
hand. 

"Such weather, little aunt! It's cold and it's hot; and 
there's a wind and there is none; and it rains and it 
shines; and good uncle has twice gone in up to the knee 
with his wooden 1^ in the carnation border! How is 
rnUor this morning? I am just going to leave tfab lilac 
in his room. Our poor miior, he has not had any flowers 
for three days! One moment and I am back with you. 
I have gathered such a basket of new beans ! I will shell 
them. It you were to boil a piece of bacon — heinf It 

would make a nice dish for milor Why do you look 

at me so queerly? " 

Madame Louvel opened and shut her mouth and 
wiped her brow with a comer of her ^ron. 

"I think our mUor is out," she stammered. 

*'Out? Out in this weather? Impossible!" 

"At least, I thought I heard him go. I may be 
wrong; I was skimming the soup.". 

With Colinette's compellii^ gaze upon her, with that 
vision <rf confident youth before her, Madame Louvel 
began to feel strangely uncomfortable, to feel as if she 
had been both traitor and fool. ... "I would have 
done better," she said to herself, "to let the affair finish 
naturally. . . . Pray to goodness he may never let her 
know the little conversation we have had this morning! " 

"Ought you," she said awkwardly, "to be going into 
the young gentleman's room, mignemne, now that he 

She broke off. Her niece's eyes were filled with 
amazement. 
"Ah, fa, little aunt; what has come over you?" 
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"It was only an idea," said Madame Ixiuvel in some 
confusion. 

"A very odd idea," commented Colinette severely. 

She marched out of the kitchen and into the passa^, 
and the old bouqueti^ heard her crisp knock upon the 
door of the empty room. Presently the girl returned. 
She held a letter in her hand. 

"He is out," she said. "Out on such a day! I do 
not understand anything. He has left titis letter. 
TVhat does it mean?" 

"Ak, tiensl" said Madame Louvel unemotitmally* 
and held out her hand. But the girl did not heed the 
gesture. 

"What does it mean?" she repeated. 

"How should I know, little one? For whom is the 
letter, then?" 

"It is for the uncle." 

" Tiens," said Madame Louvel again. "Put it <m the 
dresser, Colinette, and get to your beans." 

"My aunt " 

"My little Colinette " 

"What has happened?" 

*'Happened? What should have happened? Milor 
has gone for a walk. It is a bad day. But what mat- 
ter? He's not made of sugar, is he? If I am to cook 
that bacon " 

"Oh, what is it to me, that bacon? My aunt, why 
have you so strange an air? Why has rnUor written this 
letter? Open it this minute; I will know what's in it." 

"Pestel What takes you? Isit not for the uncle?" 

Colinette began to tremble. 

"Open it this minute! You who always read Uncle's 
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letters, you have some Teason for not wanting me to 
know. What have you done? If you do not open the 
letter, I will." Even as she spoke she tore open the 
folded sheet. A narrow slip of li^t blue paper floated 
out which the girl caught before it fell to the ground. 
"What is that? What is that?" she repeated. "Five 
hundred francs! A bank order for five hundred francs 
to be paid on sight to M. Louvel!" 

Again Madame Louvel put out her hand; but Colin- 
ette thrust the slip of paper into he kerchief and turned 
to the letter. 

" He's going away He's gone ! He's not coming 

back! We are to pack his clothes. He will send for 
them!" The look of anguish she fixed on her aunt's 
discomfited visage changed to fury. "Aunt, you said 
something to him!" 

"Colinette, I beg of thee " 

"You said something to him. Do not deny it. I see 
you have. You wanted him to go — and you have let 
him think . . . and oh, my God, money! He offers us 
money!" 

She stood a moment suffocating with passion. A sob 
broke from her. Then she turned on her heel and ran 
from the bouse like a mad thing. 

"She is after him," said M^ Louvel. "And at that 
rate she will soon be up with him. Ah, what it is to 
be young like her! And what it is to be an old fool 
like met" 




CHAPTER VI 

ANOTHBB DEED OF THB WIND 

THE heat of anger in which Geoff r^ had started on 
his walk to St. Cloud began to give way, before he 
had advanced very far along the forest lane, to an 
anxious sense of physical weariness. After the magnifi- 
cent gesture of his farewell letter and his substantial 
bank draft it would be ignominious indeed were he 
forced to retrace his steps. He sat down upon the 
spreading roots of a beech and wiped the sweat of weak- 
ness from his forehead. 

The woods were full of a wild turmoil. The branches 
tossed restlessly and with a shivering beat of leaves. 
Overhead the wind ran with a mighty sound as of rush- 
ing waters. Birds in distracted flight were dying 
wildly at each other as they passed and repassed. In 
some sheltered nook a thrush sang. . . . "Nothing will 
ever sing in my life again," thought the boy. Anger 
and turmoil and fierce wind, beat and flutter c^ vain 
plannings and yearnings, thunder darkness of sIqt. , , . 
The hour was typical enough of his own mind. But for 
him there was no sheltered comer of his consciousness 
with chanting of secret bird. The refrmn of a romantic 
song he had heard without listening, in some candle- 
bright salon, came back oddly to him: 
Dana mom pardin desoli 
Plu8 un oiaeau ne chanie 
Phu un parfum, ne kante . . . 
Plaiair etl enmU, 
Plaisir est envoiil . , . 
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If Colinette had not failed too, there would at least 
still be a shrine and a song and perfume. . . . 

The roaring storm wind seized the treetops and fled 
on, long strains of sound and riot calling after it. Of 
8 sudden the packed thunder-clouds were rifted, and 
across the wide woodland path fell bars of fierce yellow 
light. Then he saw how the whole forest sparkled and 
dripped. "Above all," had Dr. Moreau said and re- 
peated — "Monaieur le Capitaine must avoid taking cold. 

These Iiing woimds, you know " Geoffrey dragged 

himself to his feet. He must not fall ill again. With 
the penurious, ftimlwBg future before him, to be in bad 
health would prove the last hopelessness. 

He stood leaning on his stick, hesitating. It would 
be distinctly simpler, and incomparably more prudent, 
to return to the farm; but he could not bring himself to 
the thought. He was too young not to attach exagger- 
ated importance to sentiment and impression. In spite 
of his harsh judgment of Colinette he knew, in some 
unacknowledged bedrock of consciousness, that his 
present action would be a grievous trouble to her. 
More even than he wanted to leave the house where he 
was no longer welcome, and to discharge a debt that 
had become irksome, he wanted to punish her. . . . 
"I must crawl on," he said to himself. 

Now the rain b^an to pelt again and the thunder to 
mutter from two opposing points of the horizon at once. 
Some twenty paces further the grass drive along which 
he was proceeding opened out into a glade. As he 
approached the spot he saw bars of sunshine skim along 
in front of him, hunted, as it were, before the coming 
onslau^t of the storm. Then the clouds closed again, 
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all grew dark, and with a more savage rush, mixed rain 
and bail began to drive in sheets. He had do choice but 
to draw back into the shelter of a tree, turning up his 
collar, piilling his cap down upon his brow. 

The wind was forging up the road he had come. 
Suddenly, out of the gn^, obliteratuig downpour, he saw 
a figure flying towards him as if propelled by the mighty 
rush. Before he had time to realize who it was that 
approached thus beaten by the rain and hunted by the 
blast, the figure, about to pass by at full tilt, halted, 
swerved, and turned to face him. 

"Colinetto!" he exclaimed, and was-startled at the 
leap of his heart. 

"Ah, you! I find you!" sheened. "It is well that 
I find you I" 

She stood fixing him a moment with eyes that flashed 
an extraordinary fire of anger. Her sturdy figure, in its 
quasi-vivandi^ garb, was blown and buffeted. The 
tendrils of her yellow hair danced against her wet 
cheeks. With parted lips she panted. She seemed to 
him the very impersonation of storm — ^beautiful and 
passionate. 

"Ah, you dare! — You think you can pay, pay us, 
pay me! You have dared, you have dared to write this 
to the name of my uncle!" She thrust her hand into 
her breast, drew out the crumpled bank order, and tore 
it across and across with a violence that shook her with 
more fierceness than the wind. " We gave you life, and 
you send us money! You have enough of us, and you 
discharge your debt! You go away without a word! 
It is so much easier to pay, is it notP To poor people 
like us, it is awkward to have to say, 'Thank you,' and 
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to shake hands. You drop the odious money into our 
pahns aa if we were servants " 

"I beg your pardon. Mademoiselle Hardi; you are 
quite wrong. Ask your aiint; she will tell you. She 
it was who made me understand that the sooner I was 
gone the better pleased she would be. How should I 
think " 

He had begun quietly enough, thou^ his pulses were 
beating tumultuously, though there was an immense 
emotion in him and about him, though he felt caught 
as it were into a circle of white-hot ardors, throbbing 
and devouring. But now his own sense of grievance 
rose suddenly with an overpowering force. 

"Why should I dissociate you from your aimtP" he 
cried. "All these days you have abandoned me. You 
have given me to understand very clearly that you have 
enou^ of me, that you — ^you especially — want to be rid 
of me." 

"I— I ? Oh. my God!" 

Colinette burst into tears. And the next moment 
— neither of them ever quite knew how — they were in 
each other's arms. 

It was a coming together, spontaneous, inevitable, as 
the turning of the flower to the sun, as the leap of the 
flame upwards, as the rush of the stream downhill. It 
was youth to youth, love to love. More intimately still, 
it was tenderness to tenderness, comfort to each other's 
wound. When Colinette had given that cry of pain, 
"IP Oh, my God!'* and that rending sob, in one flash, 
more vivid than any unheeded across the gloomy sky 
above them, her secret had been revealed in all its 
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innoceDt anguish, its artless sincerity. He had seen. 
And more than his desolation responded; an answering 
fire sprang. The torroit of youth stormed the barrier. 
His sore heart turned ^to the warmth and comfort of 
the* only sun ray in his black world. 

The fitful thunder-wind roared and shouted, flung 
itself against them, beat them about — and passed. As 
he held her it came to him that, ever since the mad, 
merry day in the Place VendOme, his arms had always 
longed to feel again this wholesome incarnation of 
vitality, of spring joy, of honest youth and strength. As 
he kissed her cheek, salt with tears and cold with the 
rain, fresh and fragrant as a drenched rose, he remem- 
bered how he had kissed her light-heartedly, amid the 
scent of tulips, under the (old of the wind-tossed cloak; 
and how he had thought then he was kissing a mere 
symbol of love — love for Augusta! . . . Love for 
Augusta! How could anyone have loved Augusta the 
doll, Augusta the fish, the cold and treacherous Augusta 
who would and would not, who weighed and calculated 
and cast away? . . . Augusta the cat, who played with 
him as with a mouse; who caressed and then struck 
secretly with the cruel claw! He kissed Colinette again 
with a new passion. 

But upon that second kiss she thrust him from her 
with a vigorous arm, uid stood looking at him, palpi- 
tating, ecstasy and grief battling on the April beauty of 
her face. 

"We are mad!" she said. 

"No," he laughed exultingly. "We have come to our 



He tried to take her again, but she stepped bade 
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"Ah, no, milorl It was the surprise. It came like 
the storm. I could not help it. It was a folly. It is 
passed. I am an honest girl ! " 

A second or two he remained looking at her. He was 
not hesitating. He was not even deciding; that had 
already been done for him. He was, with delight, con- 
templating. ... "I am an honest girl!" . . . Ah, she 
was that, throng and through! Hcmest in her devo- 
tion, her tenderness, her womanliness; honest in the 
exquisite candor of her emotion and the radiant uncon- 
scious purity of every look and thought. . . . 

Life had seemed suddenly to fail him upon every 
count. By a freak of fate the bullet that had been so 
nearly the death of his physical being had destroyed also 
the whole fabric of his former existence. When he had 
put all his languid energies into action to win his way 
through the woods, he had known that these were the 
first steps along the new path of life — an arid life, lonely, 
without a goal, without an ambition. And, behold! 
Suddenly here was a turn of the road leading to homely 
pastures under peaceful skies; with sweet country 
scents in his nostrils; with a strong, faithful hand to 
hold, a free step to march by his side; with a comrade 
to be trusted, a love that would never fail — with a mate I 

"Colinette," he cried — it was impossible to be other 
than simple and straight when speaking to her — " I, too, 
am honest! No, this is not foUy; this is sacred! I ask 
you to be my wife. Kiss me again!" 

A rosy flush of joy mounted to her face. 

"Ah, with all my heart!" she said, and flung herself 
against his breast. 




CHAPTER Vn 

A TEKPESTUOU8 BETBOTHAL 

AH. it ia the unde that wQl be furious!" said 
Colinette. 
She laughed as she spoke, and flung back her 
head, shaking the run drops from her hair. GeoSrey 
looked down at her, and she laughed again at the as- 
tonishment written on his countenance. 

"As for that — yea," she e^lained. "That I should 
marry an Englishman! You can see it all from here, 
TttUorl" 

The word fell from her lips accompanied by a glance 
of loving eyes and a warm intonation that made of it 
& caress. They were walking together back towards 
the farm, slowly because of him. Colinette'a arm was 
under his elbow. Strength seemed to pour into him 
from her; her vitality was as a cordial. 

"Fortunately," pursued she, "my aunt, if I take her 
the right way, wfll be on our side. Only let the little 
aunt arrange everything and she will thinV she has 
invented the whole thing. And as for the good unde, 
it is not serious. He will at first stamp his wooden I^ 
and forbid everything a hundred times, and in a day it 
will be over." 

He fell into astonishment. Th^i his sense of humor 
was stirred and he laughed. It was King Cophetua and 
the B^gar Maid, as near as modem drcumstancea 
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could make it! Even with his small fortune he was a 
rich max>, estimated by their frugal standard. Even 
robbed of his career and at odds with his own world he 
was ft personage in their midst. Even with the equaliz- 
ing force of love he must either lift Colinette up to him 
or she must draw him down. He did not mind the 
thought of being drawn down to the level of hard- 
working human nature, but he did not blind himself to 
the fact that it was an astounding piece of folly on his 
part. He realized, even in the thrall of so sweet and 
wholesome a passion, the sacrifice that he was making. 
There was nevertheless a satisfaction to his pride in the 
thought of the defiance that he would hereby fling in 
the face of Augusta and of Society at large. He had 
been jilted — cast o£f from his regiment. . . . He would 
show how little he cared for the opinion of those who 
cared so little about him; show that he had done with 
conventions, that he could make a new life and find hap- 
piness for himself in simple, natural conditions. 

But now it seemed there was another point of view. 
Aunt Louvel would be all right if she were humored, 
and Uncle Louvel might be coaxed, after a day of 
cursing, to waive active opposition ! A sarcastic amuse- 
ment could be felt in the tone with which he said, look- 
ing at her fondly the while, for she was good to look at 
in this first bloom of joy: 

"You frighten me! What, then, am I to do to con- 
ciliate your good relations?" 

Colinette drew in her breath with a zest. 

"Oh! You must let me manage! I shall have a 

battle with the uncle. Do not think I am afraid. Not 

I. When it comes to a fight between us it is never he 
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who wins, you can believe me. And I have something 
to fight for," said Colinette, and looked up at her hand- 
some lover with her candidly adoring gaze. 

He forgot the point at issue — one on which he could 
not really bring himself to feel any real anxiety — in the 
contemplation of the white splendor of her teeth as she 
smiled. Was there ever anyone who so incarnated the 
glory of youth and health as this peasant girl! With her 
quaint red soldier-coat, the 'pUisae of Pfere Louvel's 
gallant Houzard days; with her short skirt and her 
slender, gaitered l^s, she was a delighting picture. The 
joy of battle was in her eye, victory in every lithe 
movement. 

'Why, what a little soldier!" said he with a kindling 
glance. 

"Ah, for you, for you, mon komme, I would fi^t, 
yes, to the death!" 

He lauded again, and then, all at once, grew grave. 

"I believe you would," he said. 

Loyalty, single-hearted devotion, these precious 
things were his till death. That he felt. 

With Colinette's supporting clasp imder his arm they 
wandered slowly out of the woodland across the road 
to the field ways that led to the farm. There was a great 
buzz of winged things over the meadow grass; and the 
garden scents came, blown towards them on the wind, 
sharp with the savor of the rain. 

They went in through the gate at the bottom of the 
long sloping garden, many-hued, like Joseph's coat, with 
its rows of bloom. Here was the pansy plot, each color 
to itself, purple, steel blue, yellow of unbelievable 
purity, and tawny velvet, like the bumblebees them- 
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selves that buzzed and blundered above the flowers. 
There the beds of late tulips, swaying jeweled chalices, 
erect and stately, sunset crimson, striped and feathered 
in pink and white, yellow, scarlet, snow-white. Yonder, 
the drains, twisting their snake heads and curveting 
leaves with a romantic fairy-tale wickedness. And 
further, again, were the dark peonies, and there also the 
pale narcissus, piercing sweeL . . . This was Colin- 
ette's kingdom! Something of her, he thought, every- 
where. . . . AU as gallantly radiant as herself after the 
storm, fragrant and daimtless children of nature! . . . 

Fdre Louvel was working at the carnation bed. Jean- 
Jerome, incredibly muddy, came and went with new 
props and string and a snapping pair of shears. On the 
young people's approach the old soldier straighteiied 
himself, wiped his forehead, and gave his wrinkled 
smile. 

"So that's ■where you had vanished to, Cohbri!" 

"Just the time to bring the beans to the aimt," said 
she, "and then I am with you for the carnations." 

"Ah, peHel is this a time for a promenade, Colibri? 
Do you know how many buds that Jean-J£rome has 
already snapped for us?" 

" Not half so many,** growled the man, "as you broke 
yourself, patron, when you fell over your wooden leg 
a while ago." 

Jean-J£rome had given one quick look at the pair, and 
now kept his eyes fixed upon his work.'^ 

"I had something else to do," cried Colinette with her 
unhesitating directness. "Milor has just told me that 
he loves me. And I am quite willing." 

The piece of blackened clay which was F^reLouvel's 
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chmshed pipe fell as his jaw dropped. He stared at his 
niece, and then exclaiming, "Bah! That's a good joke!" 
stooped for his treasure and set himself to rub off the 
earth from the bowl and blow through the stan. 

"It is not a joke at all!" 

"Beinf" The old man rolled a gleaming ^e at her. 
"I do not advise thee," he went on with a threat in his 
voice, "to make that sort c^ jdce with me." 

"That's why I tell you it's not a joke. You'd better 
give us your benediction and have done with it." 

With a roar, P^ Louvel lifted his battered straw hat 
from his head and flung it on the ground. The Houzard 
de la Garde had old stores of imprecations hidden away 
since bygone fighting days. They now mounted, with 
f^palling fluency, to his h'ps. He paused at last from 
sheer want of breath. Then Colinette, with great 
dignity, handed him back his hat* averting her head to 
say to her lover: 

"Let us go in and see the aunt. Unde does not know 
what he is saying. He will be sorry enough by and by." 

It was perhaps fortunate that Geoffrey's English ear 
had failed to seize the full meaning of the idiomatic 
explosion of words which the veteran's extremity of rage 
rendered further unintelligible. Twice or thrice he had 
tried to speak. Now, shrugging his shoulders over the 
absurd yet annoying situation, he turned away. 

"Lean on me, my betrothed!" said Colinette with a 
dear voice and some pomposity. 

As the two proceeded towards the house P^ Louvel 
wiped his forehead and drew a groaning sigh. Jean- 
J^me plucked him by the arm. 
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Old Louvd stared at his man's vindictive counte- 
nance. Here waa a fury before which his own wrath was 
as the mood of an angry child. 

"Leave it to me. Monsieur Louvd, and I will dis- 
embarrass you of the godem,*' 

"Heinf" cried the mastCT. "What is the meaning of 
this?" 

"I will rid the pkice of him, I tell you, one way or 
the other." 

"What is the meaning of this?" repeated the veteran. 
He straightened himself and looked with piercing 
severity at his servant. "What is it to you whom my 
niece. Mademoiselle Hardi, may wish to marry?" 

"Many!" echoed Jean-J£rome with a brutal lau^. 
"Marry! That's a good tale, pa/ron/ Much marrying 
there's like to be between a milor and " 

He broke off, for F^re Louvel, wrenching the spade 
from the earth beside him, raised it aloft and struck him 
with the Qat across the back. 

Hie blow was so unexpected that Jean-J6rome went 
down under it like a nin^in, his face on the soft ground. 
A second, P^ Louvel contemplated the prostrate figure, 
and thm, using the spade as a staff, he hobbled out of 
the flowerbeds to the path towards the house, loudly 
calling, in tones betwe^i distress and triumph, upon la 
mire, upon Colinette, upon the Captain, Colinette 
appeared first. 

"Come quickly, everybody!" he roared. "I believe I 
have killed Jean-Jerome! Oh, I do not r^ret it. Be 
has deserved it. I would do it again. I " 

Colinette's momentarily terrified expression gave way 
to mirth. 
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" But he's not dead at all ! Look at him, there, behind 
you." 

"Not dead " 

Relief and a faint disappointment were percepUble in 
the tone. He wheeled, with a flourish of his wooden 1^, 
and beheld Jean-Jerome in the act of lifting himself to 
his feet, earthy, dazed, but otherwise little damaged. 

The garden became filled with clamor, for Madame 
Louvel, supported by Margot, was uttering a series of 
screaming questions: "What has happened? Who is 
killed? If that monster, Jean-J6rome, has assaulted you, 

my old one What is it? Are you hurt? Goodness 

of heaven! For the love of God, milor, fetch your saber t 
That miscreant, that ne'er-do-well " 

"Be silent, wife! It is I that have dmstised an 
insolent." 

F^ Louvel planted himself at his firmest, folded his 
arms in an attitude reminiscent of Napoleonic majesty, 
and looked from the stained, livid coimtenance of hia 
man to the company aroimd. 

"Approach, mis^rabUl Look at him, my wife, and 
you my niece, and you Captain Sweef! Maitre Jean- 
Jerome — look at him ! He will not dare repeat the foul 
accusation he has just made eigainst the honor of the 
house of Louvel. In the presence of you all I disdiaige 
the hoimd from my service." 

Jean-Jerome had advanced slowly upon the group. 
Something in the extremity of his silent passion pro- 
duced a hush. 

"It makes little difference to me whether you dismiss 

me or not. I was going, anyhow." His bloodshot eyes 

rolled towards Colinette, and he paused. " What I have 
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said I bare said. It is not a blow with a spade that will 
nuike things differ^it. I said my say. You are warned: 
it's your a0air. You are warned, ■pairtml I'm going. 
Only a word!" He raised hia head now, and with fixed 
gaze went on hoarsely: "The day may come when you 
would be glad to have the ring of an honest man on the 
finger of Mademoiselle Colinette. When that day comes 
you can seod for me." 

He bent and rubbed the earth from one knee after 
the other, then walked doidy away, pausing only to 
pick up his hat from a stake as he passed. The silence 
in which his speech had been received continued till he 
was out of sight. Then ColiHCtte ran quickly and took 
her lover by the arm. 

"I wish the uncle had killed him!" she said between 
her teeth. 

Both the Louvels looked at Geoffrey, who had grown 
very white. 

*' In the name of the Lord," cried M6re Louvel, dasp- 
ing her hands, "what is hiqjpoung here?" 

**I can only tell you what happened a few minutes 
ago," said Geoffrey, "and it is that Monsieur Louvel 
received with great displeasure the announcement that 
Colinette and I are to be married. What business that 
can be of anybody else, or what Jean-J£rome had to say 
to it^ — " 

"I don't care who objects!" cried Colinette, and 
dung to his breast 

Here, Fdre Louvel, dropping his imperial attitude, 
took two staggering steps towaids them and folded them 
in his embrace, shouting: 

"And I say thou shall, Colibril And if I say it, who 
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shall oppose meP Marry her, mon capitaine, faith of a 
Louvel!" 

He released them as unexpectedly as he had seized 
them, and went on, addressing spaces far and vide. 

"Ah, Monsieur Jean-Jerome does not believe there is 
question of marriage here. "That's a good tale, -patTOn* 
he says! Scamp! Dunghill! And why may not my 
niece, Mademoiselle Hardi, marry whom she chooses? 
Is she not pretty, and good, and ridiP As good as any 
lady of them all? Better, better! Eh, eh, tailor , I 
always knew you for not stupid. You have the wit to 

snatch up a treasure when you find it " Then, with 

a renewed solemnity: "Madame Louvel, mafemme, and 
all you others here present, I consult to the nuptials of 
Monsieur le Capitaine Milor Stoe^ with my dear niece, 
Colinette Hardi." 

"Thy niece," said Ifadame Louvel, with an odd 
sound in her throat between a sob and a laugh. 

"Our niece," am^ided the veteran majesticaUy. "No 
ai^uing, wife. I am the patron at Fontaine^u-Bois, the 
master of this house. I have expressed my wiH. 1 
desire it shall be observed." 

"Uncle, little unde, you are too adorable!" at- 
claimed Colinette and ran impetuously to embrace 
him. 

The ex-Hotaard put his arm round her and looked 
defiantly at his spouse. M^ Louvel, her large counte- 
nance patched by emotions, wiped her eyes with her 
apron, then suddenly catching si^t of Hai^t, who. 
open-mouthed, was a fasonated witness of these 
remarkable events, ordered her back to her work. Pass- 
ing from fierceness to melting tenderness with extra- 
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orduuuy rapiditjr, she then declared that if kissing was 
going on she was not to be left out of it. 

"As for you, jaung man, I took you to my heart, all 
AngUche as you are, the mom«it I saw you lying on 
iiie pillow, so handsome, so white, and all covered with 
bloodi Ah, the little one, to think of her, a miladi " 

"But I am not a my lord," pleaded Geoffrey, blush- 
ing, uncomfortable, yet touched. 

It was certainly the hundredth time he had made this 
asseveration; but at this critical moment it seemed to 
him^esirable to emphasize that fact. It was of no avail. 

"Yes — ^yes. We know," she diuckled unctuously. 
"Look at him — now, is not that a mHorf If that is not 
a mtlor, then I do not know what is a milor." 

"The aunt was nicer from the beginning than you 
mxe," whispered Colinette as she leaned against the old 
man's shoulder. 

"I advise you to complain of me, ^Colibri,** he 
letorted, pinching her che^ 

"I mean to marry Colinette at*(mce," Geoffrey said as 
Ulcy reentered the house after this solemn ratification 
«l the betrothal. Lady Maiden and Jean-Jgrome, the 
opposite poles of the social world, had reached the same 
odious conclusion with regard to his attitude towards 
Colinette. He could never sufiBci^itly soon disprove it. 
"Aa quickly as it cfm possibly be managed," he re- 
peated. 

"As for me, I am willing," stud she. 

The old couple stared at each other. P6re Louvel, 
still in a violent state of excitement, was ddigbted. 
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"And so you shall, young man!" he cried. "So you 
shall, Colibri. I am going to occupy myself about that. 
Leave it in my hands, my little ones, and I will have you 
linked in the wink of an eye. I will go to the maim 
today!" cried P6re Louvel importantly. 

But Madame Louvel, who had been listening with a 
- reddening countenance and a swelling of her whole 
person, interrupted him. 

"The mairiel I expected you there, my friend ! Ah, 
rum! P<mrqa,non! The mairie, indeed I It is not for 
that that I have brought her up in the Christian life, 
with her catechism and the lessons of the good sisters, 
and confession to Monsieur le cur4, and her First Com- 
munion — such a feast that 'tis still talked about among 
the neighbors! And Mass every Sunday and Holy Day, 
and every month to her duties! And Monsieur le cur4, 
who never sees me but he says: 'The good child you 
have there, Madame Louvel, a good pious child!' You, 
to go to the mairie about the marriage of my niece, me, 
D^sir^ Louvel, veuce Colombier — Colombier, who was 
gardener to his most Christian Majesty, King and martyr, 
who brushed the paths for the blessed Marie Antoinette 
herself, that great and good Queen, whose blood was shed 
by your filthy and impious republicans! Ah, no, mon 
komme; not while there's breath left in my body. 
Colinette Hardi, daughter of that well-thinking man, my 
brother-in-law, tabellion at Lens, member of all the 
Confraternities that ever were established, who 
passed away in the odor of sanctity, fortified by 
the Rites of Holy Church. No marriage before 
the maire for us! No; Colinette shall be mar- 
ried religiously and as becomes a well-brought-up 
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young girl belonging to a family devoted to Church 
and Throne!" 

Several times the veteran endeavored to interrupt the 
flow of this discourse, but his wife eyed him fiercely and 
shouted him down. As she now paused for breath he 
murmured meekly enough that he had not meant to 
raise any objection to a religious ceremony besides the 
civU one. 

"Much obliged for the condescension," cried Madame 
Louvel, taking up her indignant protest at the exact 
pitch where she had broken off. "Infidel as you are, I 
did not quite credit you with wishing for the complete 
damnation of our little one! But imderstaad me, 
Cyprien, no pagan rites shall be allowed to defile the 
sacrament which unites my niece to the man of her 
choice! Ah! You forget we are no longer living under 
the rule of your murderers of the revolution, neither are 
we groaning under the tyranny of the usurper. A 
pretty fellow, with his Code Napoleon, to go interfering 
with other people's marriages, he who could not even 
keep his own marriage vow! He with his two wives! 
Ah! Thank God, thank God he is where he ought 
to be, and we have a good religious King and 
Queen once more, and all is again as it was in the 
old days!" 

P^re Louvel put his hands to his ears. 

"Have it your own way," he grumbled. "Ah! 
women, women!" 

Then he struck the table with his knife handle and 
asked Colinette with some fierceness if she did not see 
his glass was empty. It was dear that he knew when 
he was beaten. 
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Colinette, as she poured claret from tlie jug, said 
coaxiDgly: 

"I shouldn't feel married at all if I wasn't married !n 
the church, little uncle!" 

Madame Louvel had a broad smile of triumph as she 
wagged her head. 

"Leave it to me, via mignonnel I will see that all is 
carried out as it pleases the good God. We will drive 
in to Monsieur le curi this very evening." 

Geoffrey had paid but a wandering attention to this 
wrangle; but when CoUnette said that she must be 
married in her church, although she knew he was not of 
her creed, he agreed without a demur. Her simple faith 
was part of herself. 



CHAPTER Vm 



STEAUNO A HABCH 



AUGUSTA came in to her grandmother feeling very 
tired, and, therefore, aggrieved. She had gone 
out betimes; had tried on half a dozen dresses; 
had met her elderly betrothed at the house of their 
mutual friend, Mrs. Cholmondeley, and had second 
d^euner in their company; after which they had all 
proceeded together to the Rue de la Faix, the street of 
jewelers. Though so much had already been gone 
throu^i — Paris is an early town — it was only now 
about two o'clock. The day was blazing and windy, 
and she felt like one who has borne the heat and the 
burden. 

She had scarcely entered the cool room on the court- 
yard side before she b^an to pour out her complaints. 
Was there anything more wearisome than this work at 
the dressmaker's! And to have to discuss the resetting 
of the Armeston diamonds! Sir John had insisted on 
her accompanying him to Monsieur Bapst; anyone but 
he would have seen that she was fit to drop, and that, 
with her splitting headache, the glitter of the stones was 
enou^ to turn her faint. But men were so selfish! 

"It's dreadfully hard work being engaged," moaned 
the ill-used young lady. "I'm sure by the wedding-day 
I shall have become a fright! Madame C6Iestine says 
I've grown ever so much thinner since she took my 
measure. And indeed, grandmamma, I wish you had 
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been there. It's a disgrace; the pink ■pouU-de-soie was 
hanging in regular bags ! I told Madame C^lestine she'd 
have to make me a new bodice. By the way, Sir John 
gave me this locket at Monsieur Bapst's. It*s rather 
pretty. But there was one with an emerald in the 
middle. I'm not really fond of turquoises. Such a 
cheap kind of stone, don't you think? It's all Mrs. 
Cholmondeley's fault; she kept saying, *0h, isn't the 
turquoise lovely!' I don't believe Sir John heard me 
mention my preference for the emerald. What's the 
matter, grandmamma? You are looking so strangely." 
"I have just had news, my dear." 
"News?" said Augusta. Her eyes flashed. "Any- 
thing about Geoffrey?" 

"No, no; news from home. Bad news." 
"Oh, dear!" cried the bride. "Don't say anybody 
has got ill, or anything, just when the day is fixed!" 
"Nothing so tiresome — for you — I'm glad to say." 
The old lady spoke without any of her usual liveli- 
ness. Her pretty color was rather faded; and though 
of late she had habitually regarded her granddaughter 
with distinct disapproval, there was now something 
altogether new in the solemnity of her gaze. 
"You quite frighten me, grandmamma!" 
"There is nothing to be frightened at. Nothing has 
happened that can affect your future in the slightest 
degree. Your mother and your sisters are, I have every 
reason to believe, perfectly well. There has, however, 
been a series of catstrophes among the members of my 
dear late husband's family. His brother. Lord Maldon, 
and both his promising boys, have been drowned in a 

yachting accident on the Cornish coast " 
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Augusta sat down and stared a moment, open- 
mouthed, at the speaker; then a sickly pallor overspread 
her face. There fell between them a long silence. 
Augusta's gaze hung, as it were, paralyzed upon her 
relative's face, which had gradually assumed a kind of 
glacial triumph. Then: 

"That means," she stammered, "that means " 

"That dear Geoffrey succeeds — succeeds to every- 
thing." 

"Geoffreyl" cried Sir John Armeston's betrothed. 
She flung the jewel-ease from her with a furious gesture 
and broke into weeping. 

"My dear Augusta " said Lady Maldon dryly, 

"what can be the meaning of this?" 

Augusta sobbed tempestuously for a while. But 
displays of passion were foreign to her nature. The 
violence of her emotion at last quieted down. With 
her handkerchief still to her eyes she said presently: 

"May I order the carriage, ma'am? Shall we not go 
at once and bring Geoffrey the great news?" 

"Certainly not." 

Augusta dropped the cambric, and turned her fair 
countenance, reddened and quivering, upon her relative. 

*'0h, grandmanuna, pray " 

"Certainly not," repeated the old lady. "Do you 
know, Miss, that you have had my wretched horses out 
twice a day all this last week? They must have a rest." 

"Oh, if it's only that, ma'am, I'm sure I'll willingly 
pay for a hired conv^ance." 

"From what source do you propose, I wonder, to do 
this? You will settle the bill, I presume, when you 
become Lady Armeston?" 
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"When I become Lady Armeston Oh!" re- 
peated Augusta bitterly, in a low voice. 

"I understood that that was your intention. Have 
you changed your mind in the span of five minutes?" 

"Grandmamma!" 

Augusta had never spoken in that tone to Lady 
Maldon before; it was with a voice of supplication. She 
turned swimming eyes of appeal. 

"I do not wish to understand you," said the old lady, 
gravely now. "No, do not speak. I will make myself 
no party to a transaction so dishonorable and unbecom- 
ing. You have made your choice, God knows, with 
deliberation enough. You had Geoffrey at your feet. 
Because he was poor you rejected him for a rich suitor. 
You will now, if you please, remember the homely 
proverb: 'You have made your bed; you must lie on 
it.' " Unable quite to subdue the tremulous emotion of 
old age, yet dignified as ever, she went on: "Leave me, 
Augusta. But first pick, up that jewel-case. Sir John 
is very lavish. I really see no reason why you should 
regret your decision." 

The girl slowly obeyed both injunctions and moved 
lingeringly to the door. There, she tiuned round: 

"I think you're very cruel, grandmamma." 

"I am sufficiently shocked by^what I can guess of 
your thoughts not to have any desire to hear you dilate 
upon them." 

Augusta went straight to her room, where she again 

gave way to a burst of mingled wrath and despair. . . . 

Had ever anyone been so hardly treated by FateP . . , 

To think she might have bad the man she loved — dear, 
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dashing, handsome Geoffrey! — and with him a hmidred 
times more forttme and position than with weary Sir 
John! . . . Oh, it was a monstrous injustice of Heaven 
that a girl should be thus punished for mere prudence; 
for resisting ha: own inclinations where they seemed to 
lead to folly . . . punished, in fact, for having too high 
a sense of her duty to herself and her family ! " Grand- 
mamma ought never to have allowed me to decide upon 
Sir John in such a hurry," was the next swing of her 
thoughts. 

There are natures which, even for the most deserved 
misfortunes, must always apportion blame to others. 
... "It b she who had charge of me. She ought to 
have known. Geoffrey too! . . . Geoffrey himself let 
me go too easily." Indeed, it was all greatly his fault. 
Was it not he who had taken her engagement for 
granted before she could be said to have properly made 
up her mind? He had placed her in an impossible 
position; had precipitated this most disastrous com- 
pact. . . . Countess Maldon! She might have been 
Countess Maldon! . . . And Geoffrey's wife! . . . 

Presently she caught sight of herself in the mirror, 
and was struck by the pathetic pallor of her coun- 
tenance. If Geoffrey could see her now would he not be 
moved? How cruel it was to try to prevent their 
meeting at this moment! . . . Perhaps Geoffrey did 
not even yet know his good fortune. ... If she could 
have been the first to tell him. ... 

She contemplated herself again, flung oCF the jaunty 

shepherdess hat which assorted so ill with her 

present Niobe air, and hastily pinned back the bunch of 

curls over either ear. It made her look older, but the 
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severer line of hair suited her statuesque features. "I 
do look very beautiful," she thought, with that candid 
recognition of her own worth which had had so much 
influence in the framing of her life. 

There was a traveling turban and a long, blue vdl 
among the recent trousseau purchases. With a hasty 
band she drew it from the bandbox and tried it on before 
the adviser. The rich, dark color threw the ivory tex- 
ture of her skin into fine relief, and the long gauze folds 
gave a mysterious dignity to the melancholy imprinted 
on her face. She next assayed the blue silk traveling 
wrap. These garments had been chosen for the carriage 
tour to Italy which was part of the wedding program. 
Now, over her white muslin dress the chastened effect 
was all that could be desired. . . . And it was extra- 
ordinarily becoming. She rang for her maid. 

"Sophy!" she cried, "run down to Mrs. Plym and 
tell her to inform her ladyship that my head has become 
so desperately bad that I b^ her to excuse me from 
further attendance today. Say that I am going to bed, 
Sophy, and that I could not eat a morsel. I'll have a 
cup of tea by and by." 

Sophy stared at the pale, distraught face between the 
hanging wings of gauze. 

"Yes, Miss. You've got a desperate bad headache 
and are going to bed. Hadn't I better put you to bed 
first. Miss?" 

"Oh, Sophy, don't ai^e or youTl drive me madl 
Do as I tell you, then run and put on your things and 
come back quick, for I want you to go out with me." 

"Yes, Miss; I'm sure I'm ready for to do anything 

to help." Sophy was a profound admirer of Mrs. Rad- 
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cliffe, and scented thrilling romance. But she had a 
rustic common sense. 

"If her ladyship," she suggested, "were to take it in 
her head to come and see for herself how bad you was, 
we'd both be — begging your pardon, Miss — in a pretty 
hole." 

"She won't, she won't. She never does. She 
doesn't care enough about me. It's notliing to her what 
happens to met Listen, Sophy. You must watch the 
back stairs; and if anyone sees you dressed to go out, 
you must say you are going to the apothecary to buy 
me some sal volatile. And when all is safe, if you just 
cough, I'll slip out and join you." 

"Yea, Miss. I'll not let on. Miss." 

Augusta went to her escritoire and took up her small 
hoard of money. In a little while she heard Sophy 
pounding down the back stairs from her high perch in 
the manaarde and clatter past her room. "When the 
ponderous steps returned she set her door ajar. Pres- 
ently there fell upon her ear a singular strangulated 
sound by which her damsel endeavored to produce the 
signal agreed upon. 

Augusta paused only upon the bidding of an inspira- 
tion to close the heavy wooden shutters of her bedroom, 
so that if the unlikely happened and the imtender grand- 
mother were, after all, to seek the sufferer's pillow, she 
might find darkness and believe the invalid asleep. 
Th^i she slipped out into the passage, closed her door 
carefully, and joined her fellow conspirator in complete 
security. ^ 

Sophy talked in creaking whispers all the way down 

the back stairs, but her young mistress hurried forward 
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unheeding. They passed the porter's lodge, Augusta 
drawing the blue veil across her face and trusting, in 
her uuobstmsive garb, to be taken for one of the 
numerous demoiseUes de magaan that were now so 
continually visiting the house. 

When they were seated together in the seclusion of 
a two-horse fiacre, the driver of which, stimulated by 
the promise of a generous pourbotre, started for St. 
Cloud at the topmost speed of his horses, Augusta flung 
back her veil and turned excitedly upon her attendant. 

"If ever you tell anybody, Sophy, where you are 
coming with me today, I'll never have anything more 
to do with you! I'm trusting you," said Augusta, 
**with a secret dearer to me than life." 

"Strike me dead. Miss," said the delighted Sophy — 
this was better even than "The Mysteries of Udolpho" 
— "wild horses would not drag it from me!" 

"I must see mycousin,CaptainSwifte, today." The 
listener drew in her breath with a sound of gusto. 
"There is something I must tell him," proceeded Miss 
de Vyne. " Something that it is of the utmost import- 
ance he should know at once, both for his sake and for 

"Yes, Miss. Yes, Miss; Captain Swifte, he be such 
a handsome gentleman. Miss. Not but what Sir John 
is not fine and personable. Miss. I'm sure Sir John, in 
his blue coat what he wore the other day to go out 
a-riding beside the carriage. Miss, he looked a very good 
match, as I thinks, looking down on him from the 
window. But, dear! the times when the Captain used 
to come dashing up on his beautiful horse! And to 
think of his having such a bad accident, poor goitle- 
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man! I hope it's not worse he is. Miss; and you hurry- 
ing secret to his deathbed." 

"Oh, stuff, Sophy! He's nearly well again. I'm — 

I'm " She hesitated, then the desire to unbosom 

herself to someone, even to this humble confidante, over- 
came her. "Sophy, my cousin. Captain Swifte, loved 
me. It was, alas! because of me that he plunged into 
this rash duel." 

"La, Miss! A duel? Ob, Miss, did he and Sir John 
fight over you?" 

"Alas, no; it was not Sir John,'* said Augusta, in 
whom a sense of humor was anything but predominant. 
"It was with a French nobleman who happened to have 
paid me a great deal of attention. Oh, Sophy, when he 
lay near dying for my sake I thought my heart would 
break!" 

"Dear, to be sure. Miss! And you as good as married 
already to that old Sir John!" The maid's rubicund 
countenance expressed all the gloom that this tragedy 
cast upon her romantic spirit. Suddenly she brightened. 
"Oh, Miss Gussie," she breathed in a sibilant, awe- 
struck whisper, "is it — is it to be a rope-ladder and an 
elopement?" 

"How dare you, Sophy!" said her mistress. But her 
tone was not as rebuking as her words. 

Miss de Vyne was aware that she was incurring a 
considerable risk in her expedition. As she leaned well 
back against the dingy red cushions of the fiacre she 
was revolving what she would do were Sir John ever 
to hear of it. . . . He would instantly break off the 
engagement. Of that she was certain. . . . Well, that 
might be the best thing that could happoi. Should 
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Geoffrey not be ready to seize tHe opportunity offered by 
her visit today — she could scarce believe this possible — 
he would certainly not be the man to leave her in the 
lurch because of the risk ahe had run, the calamity she 
had braved for his sake! . . . Yet Geoffrey was obsti- 
nate and proud. He might wdl say to her that, spumed 
when poor and unimportant, he would not condesc^id 
to her when rich and powerful. . . . Oh! if only he were 
still in ignorance (A hia good fortune, why should she not 
give her overture the air of disinterestedness which a 
similar ignorance on her part would convey? Geoffr^ 
loved her still, madly, of course. . . . His very aager 
was proof of it. Was it likely indeed that so passionate 
a devotion should have come to an end? Once he knew 
himself really loved in return, once he allowed himself 
to give way again, she could defy fate. Granduianmia 
had always wanted the marriage, and she would hold 
her tongue. 

At this point of her seething cogitations the fiacre, 
having rumbled past the English camp in the Bois, drew 
near the Font de Boulogne. No longer in dread of an 
indiscreet glance. Miss de Vyne flung back her v^. 
Sophy, looking at her young lady's face, kindled and 
softened as she had never seen it before, clasped her 
hands and exclaimed ecstatically: 

"Oh, Miss Augusta, you do look beautiful!" 

And Augusta's heart swelled with triumphant hope. 
It had been her own judgment before the mirror a 
little while ago. She arrested ihefiaere before the open 
gates of Fontaine-au-Bois. 

"Wait for me," she said briefly to the driver, and 
repeated the order to the deeply disappointed Sophy. 
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All bathed in golden simshine, the flower-farm court- 
yard was the very unage of peace. Amicably mixed, 
hens and pigeons were pecking about the cobbles. The 
old house lay basking in warmth and light. A faint 
thread of blue smoke rising from one anci^it stadc 
spoke of a subdued life on the Louvels* hearth. The 
wreathing rosea about the porch were breaking into 
bloom. A strong flower fragrance was in the air, 
mingled with the spice of burning wood, that kindly 
smell ever hanging about a French homestead. From ' 
the garden, behind the gray lichened wall, there sounded 
a distant tapping of trowel on flowerpot and the trickle 
of a slow fountain. 

As Augusta entered upon this scene of pleasant 
drowsiness the pigeons rose with a great beating of 
white wings and took refuge on the brown roofs. 
Anxious hens hustled their chickois towards the stable, 
and somewhere a watchdog barked and rattled hb 
chain. The big, nail-studded front door of the house 
itself was closed. The visitor struck the handle 
of her ivory parasol against the panel, sarcastic 
over the primitiveness that provided neither bell nor 
knocks. 

The dog barked more furiously. One or two pigeons 
took flight off the roof, (drcled about in the sunny air, 
and came back to their perch. There rose a shout from 
the garden distance: 

"Ok£, mon capUainel OhSl" Thai, with a suddai 
flutter at her pulses, Augusta heard her cousin's accents 
reply from within the hoiise: 

"Yes, I am here. What is it?" 

"Be kind and see who's at the door and what he 
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wants. I cannot leave my seedlings. At your ease, mon 
capUaine; no hnny." 

A flush of indignation rose to Miss de Vyne's cheek. 
It was Greoffrey, her cousin — ^nay, it was Earl Mal- 
don — that was thus being shouted at and ordered about 
by a lazy old French peasant ! . . . This was what came 
of his placing himself in such low surroundings. 

A heavy bolt groaned within; the door was swung 
back, creaking, on its hinges. Geoffrey stood in the 
aperture. Geoffrey, in a kind of peasant garb, laughing 
as if at a good joke. But when he rect^nized his visitor, 
laughter became frozen on his lips. 




CHAPTER IX 

A COUPLE OF OLIVIi BBANCHEa 

IT is I, Geoffrey." 
"So I see, Coimn Augusta." 
He looked past her towards the empty courtyard 
and then down the road; the coachman's shining white 
hat was just visible over the wall. 

"Is Aunt Maldon with you? Alone? You are 
alone?" 

Astonishment and disapproval were in his mien and 
accents. . . . "Does he know? . . . Does he not 
know?" Augusta asked herself desperately. Then rea- 
son settled the question for her. "He cannot know. He 
would not still be here — clothed so oddly, too — and 
nmning at the behest of an old gardener." ^e drew a 
breath of relief. All might still be well ! 

"I must speak with you," she said. " Is there a place 
where we can be undisturbed?" 

"We shall be everywhere undisturbed," said he 
coolly, "unless you choose to go into the greenhouse 
where Monsieur Louvel is potting his carnations. Come 
in. If you have anything to say to me it can be said in 
the kitchen." 

In the kitcheni That the Honorable Augusta de 
Vyne and her cousin. Lord Maldon, should have the 
great romantic interview of their lives in the kitchen! 
. . . But, wisely, she made no protest as she followed 
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him across the threshold into the big, shadowy, shining, 
homely room. 

He pushed forward M^ Louvel's own chair, the 
wooden armchair with the board attached for the feet 
and the billowing feather cushion covered with red 
India cotton. Augusta mutely set the seal of her fas- 
tidious disapproval on it, but sat down. 

"Now, to what do I owe the honor of this visit, 
dear cousin?" 

Her fine eyes were lifted upon him with an espres- 
sum he had never yet seen in them. He was himself 
sitting on the corner of the great refectory table. He 
had gained extraordinarily in strength since they last 
met; his glance was vivacious, the wholesome brown 
had returned to his cheeks, and all hb movements were 
full of energy and determination. 

It was no wonder that he should think Augusta's 
gaze a puzzle. She was indeed beholding him from a 
totally different aspect. Here was no longer **poor 
Geoffrey," charming but impossible; the hopelessly un- 
important, hopelessly impecunious son of a younger son; 
"poor Geoffrey," between whom and any chance of 
prosperity three lives flourished in plenitude of health. 
. . . Here was Eail Maldon — and how handsome he 
was! 

In the rough garments he wore — ^for years she had not 
seen him out of unifonn — ^he had a nobiKty of bearing 
and a stamp of breeding she had scarce noticed hitherto. 
Perhaps the coronet floated in the air above his crisp, 
brown head, visible to the ^e of her excited fancy. 
Perhaps the red, ermined mantle hung about his broad 
shoulders. Certainly never had she realized how she 
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loved him. Had he now giv^i the smallest encourage- 
ment she would have fallen on lib breast as readily as 
Colinette herself! 

But he gave no encouragement. There was an ironic 
amusement in his eye that dried all display of emotion 
at its source. Through the open window came the 
cooing of the doves, the distant tap-tap of F^re Louvel's 
trowel, the trickle of the fountain. Inside, under the 
beams of the ceUing, the flies buzzed madly betwe^i the 
muslin-covered flitches and the bundles of dried herbs. 
He repeated his question, and a smile came to accentu- 
ate his air of modcery. Pathos hesitated to her tongue. 

"Does it seem so strange to you? Oh, Geo£Fr^, a 
little while ago you would not have asked that!" 

"A little while ago " An angry amusement 

flickered in his look. "Much can happen in a little 
while. Much has happened. A little while ago I was 
a consummate young ass, and you, happily, were wise 
for both of us." 

Surely he did not know. . . . She seized upon her 
diance. Clasping her white hands: 

"Ah, Geoffrey," she murmured. "Do not be bitter 
with mel Was I wise? I don't think so — I " 

He would not let her finidi: 

"Your conduct has always been remarkable for judg- 
ment, my dear Augusta. But you never did, I feel 
certain, a more excellent stroke of business for yourself 
than when you elected to become the wtFe of a wealthy 
baronet and landed proprietor instead of the companion 
of a penniless soldier; Lady Armeston instead of Mrs. 
Swifte." 

Her heart leaped. Mrs. Swifte! ... He did not 
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know then! The game was in her hands. CoIot 
deepened in her cheeks, the aidor of h^ gaze became 
intensified till the whole countenance, usually so marble 
cold, grew soft, illuminated. 

Geoffrey broke off and stared at her. "Upon my 
soul," he thought. "I had no idea Augusta was quite 
so lovely 1" Yet this loveliness left him unmoved. He 
even found a kind of extra pleasure in the thought that 
he could turn without a pang from the image of this 
high-bred beauty to that of his country flower. Augusta 
was now offering harself to him . . . but no doubt 
only for the luxtuy of a sentimental scene before her 
final exit with Sir John. ... He knew his fair cousin 
too well, be told himself, to entertain the incredible 
idea that she could intend, even for one unbalanced 
moment, to sacrifice the least of her prospects for his sake. 

"No one will grace a high position better than your- 
s^, dear Augusta. You'll make a charming ladyship; 
and Sir John's diplomatic career might very well lead 
to a coronet, with so sagacious and attractive a helpmate 
as yourself " 

Augusta's glance wavered. The delicate rose faded 
from her cheek. 

"Stranger things might happen than that you should 
find yourself ambassadress before many years have 
passed," he went on. "Think of it> Augusta: am- 
bassadress! I can scarcely conceive a position more 
suited to your peculiar gifts — and looks. ' Our beautiful 
ambassadress. Lady Armeston' — ^how well it will read 
in the news sheets!" 

Augusta was lifted upon hope again as with the swing 
oi a pendulum 
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"Geoffrey, spare me this cruel jibing! Can you not 
see? Do you not understand? Oh, indeed, you need 
not be jealous " 

"Jealous? I?" 

"If you will it," said Augusta, with a sudden break- 
down of all barriers, "Sir John Armeston will be 
nothing to me." 

He was unprepared for this barefaced surrender. 
Skepticism quickly succeeded to a momentary shock. 

"For how long will Sir John be nothing to you? 
Till you meet tonight at the opera?" 

"Oh, Geoffrey!" She burst into tears. "Have I not 
made myself clear? Is not my presence here today 
enough? Is'not my very reputation staked? What can 
I do more? What can I say?" 

"Say nothing." His countenance darkened. The look 
of irony gave place to gravity, anger even. "You have 
already said too much. You have done too much. I 
cannot guess what your motive is; I do not trust you, 
Augusta! Can you be true to no man? Your carriage 
— itisa fiacre, I see — is on the road. I shall conduct you 
back to it." 

Faintness laid hold of her. She clasped her ungloved 
hands tightly. Then, in a strangled voice, she pleaded : 

"And what is to become of me if my visit here is 
discovered? Have you thought of that?" 

He had slid off the table and was bending towards 
her to offer his arm. At this he straightened himself 
and his eyes flashed. After a moment's silence he said 
with a smile: 

"You are so clever, dear Augusta, you will never be 

found out. But, if you are to be at the opera, it is high 
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time that you should be on your way back to Paris now. 
Your gloves, I think. Will you not take my arm?" 

She rose, steadied herself with one hand on the back 
of the chair, then went past him to the door like one 
sleep-walking. He followed her, still holding the long, 
pale gloves. Perhaps for the fraction of a minute a 
wave of the old feeling rushed over him; perhaps there 
was regret, doubt, even pain in his heart. . . . Proud, 
lovely Augusta! ... If it were true after all that she 
loved him better than riches, beyond calculations, th^i, 
indeed, he had made a mess of things! 

She turned before the great closed door that led out 
into the courtyard; and then he saw in her white face 
a vindictive fury, a revelation of a soul so mean, so 
malicious and so full of hatred, that once more an 
immense revulsion of feeling flung his heart upon ColiU' 
ette. He thanked God that he had not fallen into the 
trap. 

"Didyousay you had my gloves? Thank you." 

She spoke in a high, unnatural voice and snatched 
them from his hand as if she would rather have struck 
him. He went out bare-headed in the sunshine beside 
her. Halfway across the yard she paused and looked 
at him, and then at his surroundings with a sneer. 

"Do you mean to take up your abode here? I see 
you are dressed for the part?" 

He had found firm footing again and could look at 
her with something of the former airy amusement. 

"Well, you see, my dear Augusta, thanks to you I 
can no longer wear my uniform." 

"Thanks to me?" There was a sudden quavering 
change in her voice. 
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"You took such care to inform the Duke the other 
day of what you had found out about my accident!" 

She stared at him, the color welling back to her 
face imder her gall. 

*' It was a real act of cousinly scdicitude, was it not? " 
he went on. 

"This is why he is so angry with me," thought she, 
and bemoaned her folly. She had meant to strike where 
she could, and the blow had recoiled upon h^. . . . 
And it all mattered so little now, if he only knew! An 
impulse to cast herself at his feet, with tears, seized 
upon her like a storm-wind. He saw her sway towards 
him. Holding her back with a facial eye, he added 
with deliberation: 

"As to living here, it is quite possible. But that must 
be as events ab&pe th^ns^ves after my marriage." 

"After your marriagel" She repeated the words in 
a whisper, uncomprehending. 

"You take so sudden and encouraging an interest in 
me, dear Augusta, that I wish I could press you to 
remain on; but really I hardly think that it would be 
agreeable to Sir John, and I'm not sure, by the way, that 
myfiancie would like it, either." 

" Your fiancie " 

She did not bdieve him, yet his words stabbed 
her. 

"I was right," said Geoffrey to himself. "Augusta 
may look like a Madonna in repose, but cross her and 
out darts the snake!" 

"I saidfiande. I shall be writing to my aunt on the 

subject But, excuse me a moment; there is no 

reason why you should walk a step farther than neces- 
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sary among tliese contaminating purlieus. I will call 
up your vehide." 

^e found no further word to say to him. A sort of 
terror had come over her that, if she apoke, she mi^t 
betray herself and her secret, the real motive that had 
impelled her to this reckless enterprise. 

Sophy stared with round eyes and dropping jaw 
from her mistress's altered countenance to her smiling 
companion whom at first she hardly recognized in the 
blue blouse and peasant boots. Augusta entered the 
fiacre, the door was clapped upon her; then she thrust 
hsr white face out of the window. 

"This is a bad joke, is it not, dear Cousin Geoffrey? 
You cannot wish me to believe that you are really about 
to make a low marriage." 

"A low marriage? Nothing is farther from my 
thoughts, dear Cousin Augusta." Upon this enigmatic 
reply he stepped back. "Where shall I tell him to 
lirive?" he asked. 

"The comer of the Chauss£e d'Antin and the Rue 
de Froveace," said Miss de Vyne. 

She seemed to have recovered her composure and sat 
erect, apprising him with a glance that sought for the 
most unbearable sore spot b^(H« striking. Then she 
said with a slow smile: 

"You can't think what a quiz you look, poor 
Geoffrey! Did they turn you out of your regiment? 
What a shame!" 

The coachman, surly with the long drive and the 

long wait in the sun, here chucked his reins and cracked 

his whip in the recognized Gallic fashion, and Geoffrey 
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had to spring back to avoid being caught by the wheel. 
But, as the carriage turned, Augusta heard ^'"1 laugh. 

He remained leaning against the stone gatepost 
under the shadow of the ancient walnut tree that grew 
just out of the courtyard by the roadside, gazing reflec- 
tively at the cloud of dust that rolled away in the wake 
of Augusta's jWrc. 

"God bless my soul, how could I ever have thought 
her lovely!" he was wondering. "Tis as mean a face 
as ever I saw!" . . . When Colinette had been offended, 
when she had raged at him and reproached, she had 
been adorable; fierce and vivid as a flame in her passion. 
But Augusta had seemed to shrink and wither. She 
had looked at once sharp and wicked. He qualified her 
expression to himself in a single word: poisonous! 

A whiff of scent from the wallflowers growing out 
of the stones close to his shoulder brought his mind 
back to that morning in the Place Venddme when Colin- 
ette had been hurled against his heart. . . . All the 
stalls had been full of wallflowers. Excellent, whole- 
some, happy memory! . . . She was rather like a wall- 
flower herself , , . the warm gold of her hair, the 
smooth tan of her cheek and throat, and the velvet ' 
brown and gold of her eyes. . . . And the warm, spicy 
fragrance about her — ^yes, it was like that of a wall- 
flower in the sun. . . . 

The trot of a horse bdow the dip of the road caught 
his ear. He had a moment of joyful surprise, dismissed, 
however, immediately. It would be a good couple of 
hours before he could expect her back from the market 
. . . and these paces were certainly none of la Grise's. 
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The rider, whoever he was, now turned away upon 
the sidetrack, for Geoffrey heard the mu£Bed, rapid 
thudding of a canter upon grass. His face darkened. 
No doubt one of his whiJom brother officers to visit him. 
. . . He had no desire either for offers of mediation or 
for condolences, for preaching or rebuke. He wished he 
could escape back into the house and deny himself; but 
it was too late. 

Horse and rider turned in at the gate, and Geoffrey, 
unnoticed himself, saw the erect figure of his Major trot 
past him. He was in undress uniform; and with legs 
straight as tongs, with tips of shining boots just engaged 
in the stirrup, formed the most correct picture of the mili- 
tary gentleman in the saddle it was possible to imagine. 

Major Osborne dismoui^ted and stared vaguely as 
Geoffrey slowly approached, then he exclaimed: 

"Good heavens! What a shocking spectacle! Swifte, 
my dear fellow, is this really you?" 

"How do you do, Major?" said the young man, 
ignoring the greeting. "Will you not walk in? I'll 
take your horse round to the stall." 

Major Osborne started: 

"By no means, my dear fellow; I could not think 
of allowing it. I know the way, by this time — 
what " 

Geoffrey stared in his turn. There was unmistakable 
empressement, almost respect, in his former superior 
officer's tone and manner. 

"My leg's all right again, you know," he said, with a 
grin. 

He could afford to be impertinent now, in the 

freedom of his downfall. His surprise was increased 
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when Major Osborne, without showing the least resent- 
ment, merely reiterated the phrase, "I know the way," 
and set off, leading his chai^er, towards the stable. 

As Geoffrey stood looking after his brother oflScer, a 
thought struck him and warmed his heart. They were 
sorry to lose him! . . . The Ct^onel had thought better 
of his tantrums. . . . Osborne had come to smooth over 
matters and repair the damage, hence the air of con- 
ciliation! ... It was all quite useless, of course, since 
the die was cast and his way now irrevocably lay along 
other lines; but the thought was agreeable. Agreeable, 
but painful too; a thousand fibers bound him to his 
comrades and his regiment. His tone was gentle, there- 
fore, and his eyes had lost their inimical sparkle by the 
time Major Osborne swaggered stifBy back to the porch. 

"Come in," he said pleasantly. "I can offer you, 
with my good host's permission, as drinkable a glass of 
red wine as you need ever hope to taste on a warm day. 
I say, Major, do you remember that skin of Vol da 
Pefias we emptied betwe^i us ten fellows after Fuentes 
deOnoro?" 

'Lord — yest" said the Major absently as he strode 
into the kitchen with a mighty jingle of spurs. He let 
himself fall upon the cushion of Mhre Louvel's chair 
(which still bore the imprint of Augusta's slender 
weight), then, stretdiing long gray legs straight before 
him, gave Geoffr^ an odd glance in which there was 
hesitation, kindliness, and withal a certain deference. 
"Gad — yes!" he repeated. "I should think I do re- 
member — and that it was you, the newest- joined comet, 
tiiat had unearthed it in the posadal What a young 
devil you were!" 
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"I'U unearth sometliing quite as good for you in a 
minute," said Creoffrqr. "There's a cask of Vou- 
vray " 

The other interrupted. 

"Stay, Swifte, I've got something to say to you. As 
a matter of fact I ought not to call you that " 

"Not caU me by my name?" 

"By George, my lad, it's not your name any more. 
At least — there, the murdra's out! You are Lord Mal- 
don — Earl Maldon, by Jingo I" 

Geoffrey put both hands upon the table and leaned 
forward as if to assure himself that the speaker had not 
taken leave of his senses. 

"As true as I'm sitting here," Major Osborne went on 
complacently. "I must tell you there's been an odd old 
gentleman to the camp to look for you. Posthaste 
fromEngland, my dearfellowl Saw the Colonel. It's 
all fair and square. Not a doubt about it. Your uncle, 
my dear Swifte, and your two cousins — shocking acci- 
dent — whole family gone, in one hour, so to speak! 
What's the odds? 'Le roi est mart,' as they say over 
here. 'Vise le roil' Eh? Old gentleman, Mr. Wap- 
shott, or some such name, family lawyer, anyhow — 
awful state, poor old beggar, between packet and 
po'chaises, and feelings, what? Quite collapsed when 
he heard you were on sick list Colond — very discreet 
man, Colonel! — Colonel scat me. My dear fellow," 
said the emissary, suddenly dropping his affectation of 
manner and speaking with genuine emotion. "Fact is, 
we've be^i devilish sorry about this stupid business. 
The Colonel quite lost his spirits over it. Ton honor, 
he did! Very glad of your good fortune, all of usi" 
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Geoffrey straightened himself slowly. His lips 
formed themselves for a soundless whistle. 

''So I'm Lord Maldon, am I?'' he said in an astound- 
ingly indifferent voice. And then crying to himself, 
*'0h» Augusta! Augusta!" he broke into uncontrollable 
laughter and fell into the nearest chair. 

When Major Osborne made his private report to the 
Colonel upon the result of his mission, he admitted him- 
self a deeply puzzled man. 

''I'll be dashed, sir, if I could make the fellow out. 
I'm afraid his feelings are hurt. A bit raw on his pride ! 
You never saw such a sight, by Jingo ! It nearly floored 
me! Set of clothes, sir, like a crapaud in the fields 
here ! Dash me ! Took the news as cool as a cucumber. 
Laughed! Doubled himself up with laughing, sir, as 
if it was the best joke he'd ever heard! Neither sorry 
for his relations nor glad for himself. A queer fellow 
— a dashed queer fellow! And as for the rest, I'm as 
wise as when I started. 'We don't want to lose you,' 
I told him handsome. 'The Colonel is ready to over- 
look it all,' I said. 'The papers are gone, but you can 
have them stopped. Nothing irrevocable yet.' 'The 
Colonel is very kind,' says he. 'Everyone is very kind.' 
'Colonel never wanted to lose you,' says I. 'Nobody 
does want to lose me now,' says he. And off he goes 
again, as if he had a joke of his own, laughing till the old 
gardener f eUow hears him and comes grinning in the 
window to join in the fun. And, by George, sir," went 
on the gallant Major, rubbing his forehead distractedly, 
"I'll be shot if I can tell you what Swifte — ^I mean 
Maldon — ^means to do. He wouldn't say a word more, 
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except about some wme in the cellar which he would 
haVe it I was to taste. Would you believe it? He asks 
the gardener fellow for leave to go to the cdlar and get 
it, and conies back with a jug and three glasses, carry- 
ing them himself, 'pon honor I The old feUow comea 
stumping round — old wooden 1^, you know, sir — all 
agog, all chuckles and salutes. And the three of us sit 
down to it and clink glasses ! By George — ^you may wdl 
stare, sir — dinkglassesl We drank to Giod knows what 
— and devilish good wine it was — must say!" 

The Colonel looked at his Major's reminiscent^^ 
simpering face and rather swimming eye, and said 
angrily: "Here's a pretty state of thingsl" He tapped 
the table and declared it was nothing to him what 
quality or quantity of tipple the Major drank off duty; 
but he would be grat^ul to know the upshot of the 



"I'll be hanged if I know myself," said Major Os- 
borne, with a wavering laugh. 




CHAPTER X 

MS. WAPSHOTT SUPERVENES 

THAT center of household comfort, thrift, energy, 
and family union, the great kitchen of Fontaine- 
au-Bois, was destined to be the scene, about this 
time, of many curious encounters essentially alien to its 
own atmosphere. But none was more cimoua, more 
fraught with profound influence on many human beings 
far beyond the sphere of the farm, or even of Prance 
itself, than that which took place between the new Lord 
Maldon and Mr. Wapshott, the family solicitor, coi the 
day after Miss de Vyne's visit. 

Geoffrey had not breathed a word of his worldly 
promotion to his simple hosts or even to his betrothed. 
He had a kind of horror of disturbing the perfect rela- 
tion between himself and CoUnette. 

The dream of a little house, far away in the coimtry; 
of a plain, wholesome life of outdoor work; of Colinette 
and himself and their children, happy with each other 
and with nature, was too dear to be given up without 
a pang. He shrank from possibly awaking the cupidity 
of M^ Louvel; shrank in the midst of peace from 
becoming a center of excitement, perhaps of adulation. 
So he kept his counsel. 

It was a glorious June day. The doors of the flower- 
farm were all wide open, after the custom of the house 
when the family was at home. M^e Louvel was 
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making bread in the back kitchen. Colinette, a colored 
handkerchief tied over her head to keep the flour from 
her plaits, ran to and fro between her lover and her rela- 
tives, attending to their varied desires. 

Every time she flitted in and out the girl made a 
round by the sunny comer where Geoffrey sat on the old 
bench, puffing at an after-breakfast cigar. She could 
no more keep from nmning to him than the bees could 
resist the attraction of the long sweet calices of the 
honeysudde which were beginning to open creamy 
trumpets on the arbor above his head. 

Geoffrey would have liked to keep her there, his arm 
about her. and let all the hot, drowsy, sim-ste^>ed 
morning go by in lazy lovers* talk. He was the more 
inclined to pause upon this present serenity because he 
knew the assaults of relatives and friends upon him 
could not long delay. He was, however, scarce prepared 
for so early an appearance as that of the unavoidable 
family lawyer. 

It was in aae of these mtmients of happy dalliance 
that the noise of hoofs and wheels in the courtyard 
reached their ears, to be immediately followed by a 
scream from Madame Louvel: 

"In the name of heaven, child, see what is arriving 
here upon us ! That Margot of misfortune, I don't know 
where she can have stuffed herself. And my hands are 
in the doughl" 

"Kiss me before you go!" ordered Geoffrey. Colin- 
ette obeyed and flew away. 

Mr. Wapshott — for the early visitor was indeed the 
legal gentleman mentioned by Major Osborne — stared 
at the lovely, flushed, ptmting creature that ran out to 
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receive him as he alighted; at the com-yellow hatr under 
the coquettish red haadkerchief ; at the ripe beauty of 
the smihng sun-kissed face, the lustrous eyes, the 
shapely bare arms. 

"Grod bless my soul!" said the attorney io himself. 
"No need to ask what keeps the lad here! Tut, tut!" 

As he followed on the pleasant invitation to walk into 
the kitchen and sit down while the Captain was fetched, 
Mr. Wapshott was mentally computing the amount of 
compensation money likely to be required for the buying 
o£F <^ so obviously prosperous and so obtrusively 
dangerous a yoimg person. 

"There b a little old one who asks for you — a little 
old English one," said Gilinette, rushing back to Geof- 
frey. " He has been brought by your red-whiskered long 
Angliche soldier. I do not know what they want of 
you." 

"Ah, but I do," said Geoffr^ with a si^. He rose 
and flung away his dgar. "Do not look scared. I wiU 
tell you all about it when he is gone. If King George 
came himself it would not make any difference." 

"They want to take you from me, perhaps?" 

"Perhaps they do," said Geoffr^, smiling reassuringly. 

She stood still on the path and watched him walk up 
to the house. 

"Shall I tell Ma[:got to give a little something to 
drink to yoiur soldier?" she called after him. 

"It will never come amiss," admitted Geoffrey laugh- 
ingly over his shoulder, and stepped in. 

Mr. Wapshott, a small, querulous-looking, elderly 

man, whose complexion betrayed that he had not yet 
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foi^tten tlie experiences of a stormy crossing, turned 
sharply as his new and as yet unknown client Altered. 
He had been restlessly pacing the flags in front of the 
de^ window recess which held the seed table. 

"Captain Swifte, I assume," he said after a moment's 
hesitation, glancing from the young man's English 
aristocratic (ace to the rough clothes. 

He himself was in unimpeachable black attire. His 
coatee with steel buttons, his silk waistcoat, beneath 
which dangled a handsome bunch of seals, his high 
stock, his ratteen breeches and his well-polished 
hessiaos — all pointed to nicety of choice and affluent 
circumstances. 

"Captain Swifte,** repeated the man of law as 
Geoffrey bowed; and from under his bushy, gray eye- 
brows he sent forth a look of searching keenness. **Qr 
I should say, my lord, Earl Maldon." 

*'I know myself as Captain Swifte," said Geoffrey 
pleasantly; *'but you, sir, are better informed as to the 
propriety of addressing me differently. You are, I take 
it, the legal gentleman of whose visit to my late 
Colonel, my friend Major Osborne informed me last 
night." 

"Allow me, my lord." 

The attorney produced a card from his pocket and 
presented it with an inclination. 

"Mr. Wapshott, 7 Old Court, Gray*s Inn," read 
Geoffrey, and dropped the card on the table. 

"Representative of the firm which has been in- 
trusted with the management of your late cousin's 
affairs — indeed, I may say, of all legal business con- 
nected with the Maldon estates — ^for over a hundred 
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years. Your lordship may not remember, but your late 
father's property was at one time in our hands, before 
you passed into the guardianship of your maternal 
uncle. It you wish for further credentials I have here 
my passport and various letters." 

He turned to take up his portfolio from the table, 
but Geoffrey waived the suggestion. 

"Quite imnecessary. Pray sit down, Mr. Wapshott." 

The lawyer sat down, as motioned, upon the red 
cushion of M^ Louvel's armchair, Geoffrey himself 
drew a wooden seat to the other side of the table. There 
was a pause. The air of doubt, curiosity, and fretful 
disapproval with which the visitor had been regarding 
the new representative of the ancient family became 
tinged with respect. In his peasant garb the young 
man looked, every inch of him, the patrician; and in 
spite of the sudden and tremendous change in his 
fortunes, his manner expressed neither self-importance 
nor elation. Yet something gravely wrong must exist 
about his present position. Mr. Wapshott was suf- 
ficiently well acquainted with the ways of the world 
not to be unduly horrified at the thought of a duel; but 
he recalled the Colonel's imeasy reticence. Geoffrey's 
reference to hb "late Colonel" had not escaped him 
either, in conjunction with these strange plebeian clothes 
and that immorally good-looking girl. The lawyer's 
eyebrows worked. He twisted his thin lips from side 
to side. It was in him a signal of distress. "I don't 
like the looks of things," he thought. Geoffrey broke 
the silence. 

"I understand that my uncle and his two sons ware 
drowned," he said simply. 
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"It was a great calamity," said the other somberly. 

Geoffrey agreed, but added: 

"I camiot be expected to regard it as a personal 
sorrow, since my uncle scarcely vouchsafed to acknowl- 
edge my existence." 

"There were unfortunate differences between him 
and your maternal uncle, Mr. Wibome. The late Earl 
would have desired you to be brought up to the 
Church, no doubt with the generous thought of present- 
ing you to the family living. He could not approve of 
a young man in your position entering a cavalry 
npment.*' 

"An excellent reason for shutting his doors on me," 
said Geoffrey ironically. 

"The late Lord Maldon never approved of your 
father's marriage," said Mr. Wapshott, a little nettled. 

"A still better reason," said Geoffrey. "My father 
married the daughter of his tutor — a scholar and a 
clergyman. It was indeed a comedown." 

He laughed suddenly. Mr. Wapshott's eyebrows 
twitched at a tremendous rate as his gaze sought to 
pierce the yoimg man's private thought. 

"But I'm sorry for the boys," went on Greoffrey with 
a change in his voice, "and for their mother." 

"Sad, sad, dreadfully sad!" agreed Mr. Wapshott; 
but his tone was perfunctory. 

*'The funeral has taken place, I understand." 

**My lord, the bodies were found only after three 
days. Your lordship would have been informed; but, 
in the circumstances, the very painful circumstances, 
her ladyship had to be considered; it was thought best 
that the funeral should take place without delay. 
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I waa present at the ceremony before starting for 
France." 

"I'm sure I ou^t to be very much obliged to you 
for coming all t.hia way on my behalf." 

*'I considered it my duty to the family, my lord." 

The two again bowed to each other, this time from 
their seats. And once more a pause fdl. 

"Will your lordship now kindly give me your com- 
mands?" said Mr. Wapshott. "I venture to suppose 
that you will continue to employ the 6rm cognizant with 
every detail of the estate that comes to you. For the 
present, at least," he added, with a wry smile, as 
Geoffrey, who had fallen in a muse, did not immediately 
answer, "you scarcely have the choice." 

"If you will kindly put me in possession — roughly, 
of course — of the main points of the situation Be- 
yond the names of certain properties, I have very little 
knowledge of what my inheritance means to me." 

"The two titular properties, Great Maldon and 
Ridingford, the house in St. James Square " 

"Yes, I know of those," said Geoffrey. "But the 
money?" 

"Except for the jointure there are not many chaiges 
on the estate. Your uncle was a rich man and a careful." 

"Then I am a rich man?" 

"To the tune of some thirty thousand pounds a year, 
my lord." 

"Whew!" said Geoffrey. 

"But as a landed proprietor that leaves you scarce 
more than about half that income to spend on yourself." 

"I think that will do," said Geoffrey, and again burst 
out laughing. 
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Mr. Wapshott surveyed him with increasing atudety. 

"A sadly light-minded young man," thought he. 
Then aloud: "I would suggest," he said dryly, "that 
you should return to England with the least delay. It 
is impossible for me to put you in possession of facts in 
this manner. I am not prepared," said the lawyer in 
ao aggrieved manner, "to render an account of an 
estate of such magnitude without the documents. And 
there is your uncle's will." 

"You did not bring a copy of it?" 

"No, my lord." 

*' That's a pity," said Geoffr^, "for I am afraid I 
can't oblige you by going back to England just yet." 

"My lord " 

"I happen to have more important business on hand 
here." 

"More important! You'll excuse me if I point out 
to you that you can have no more important business. 
Forgive my frankness of speech. You are very young, 
my lord. I am an old man, an old servant of your 
family. Plairdy, it is your duty to put aside all matters 
in which you as Captain Swifte may have been con- 
cerned — ^it is not my business to criticize — and to take 
up the obligations which are laid upon Lord Maldon, 
the obligations inherent to a great position and great 
possessions. Noblesse oblige, my lord." 

"So I think," said Geoffrey. He sat up from his 
lolling position, and bis eyes danced as he looked at the 
puckered, solemn, twitching face in front of hi m. "It's 
just because my luMesae obliges me to this decision that 
I have to inform you that I cannot return to England 
for at least a month." 
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lord; I could not touch a morsel of anything. If you 
will kindly request the young person to take away her 
tray we can continue our conversation. I'm sure I'm 
veiy much obliged to her. I had a very painful crossing, 
my lord. The channel was still exceedingly rough after 
the violence of the storm — that fatal storm." 

"I suppose you won't mind my having a cup? I 
cannot positively resist Mademoiselle Hardi's coffee. 
Four me out S(mie, Colinette," he said. "Yes; and I'll 
have a brioche too. I am as hungry as a hunter these 
days. Shows how well I em; and so I ought to be," 
went on Lord Maldon with the remarkable ease which 
he had acquired in French, "considering bow I was 
looked after." 

"A pair of young fools . . . mad in love!" . . . 11^. 
Wapshott's experience of the gentle passion had not 
been idyllic. The man who has spent much of his life in 
computing the money value of emotions, in buying off 
and driving hard bargains In Cupid's wares, could not be 
expected to take a sentimental standpoint in the most 
favorable drcumstances. This situation presented itself 
to his mind as so much undiluted folly, calculated to 
cost the Maldon estate a pretty penny. . . . "Fsbawl 
Looking into each other's eyes and smiling, till, if it 
was not for my duty, I'd walk out of the place! . . . 
Hie young man is flippant, very flippant. We shall have 
a hard card to play. Lord only knows how deeply 
^itangled he may be. I don't like his tone," thought the 
lawyer. "I don't like bis manner. . . . I don't like the 
look of things at all — a dueling, dissolute, frivolous, 
unprincipled young man! . . . This is vrbat comes of 
life in Paris!" 
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"Another lump, Colinette. What an excellent 
brioche! It's your making, of course." 

Mr. Wapshott got up, stepped off M^ Ii0uvel*s foot- 
board, and stood, a small but not altogether undignified 
figtue, fixing the radiant pair with a severe gaze. 

"Since it does not seem to be possible to speak with 
your lordship here with the necessary privacy, may I 
suggest that you should be good enou^ to make an 
appointment to meet me elsewhere? Perhaps at your 
relative, the Dowager Countess Maldon's house; or at 
my hotel, or at your own lodgings in Paris?' 

"I am extremely sorry, Mr. Wapshott, but, as I 
have told you, I have important business which will 
demand my entire attention for the next month." 

"I must protest," said the lawyer. "This is the most 

extraordinary, the most unpractical My lord, I 

cannot believe you are in earnest!" 

*'Never was more earnest in my life. At the end 
of the month, four weeks from next Monday," said 
Geoffrey, "it is my intention to go to England. I diall 
immediately inform you of my arriv^ in London. 
Meanwhile, you will very kindly look after the interests 
of the estate." 

Mr. Wapshott, whose working lips gave him the 
appearance of chewing an impalatabte morsel, made no 
reply. 

**I trust," went on Geoffr^ pleasantly, "that we 
may both find it to our advantage to continue 
those business connections which, as you give me to 
understand, have so long existed betwe^i my family 
and your firm." 

The attorney bowed. He was sure, he remarked. 
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the firm of Wapshott and GrifiSth would always en- 
deavor to do its duty towards its clients. A strong 
sense of irritation was struggling with self-interest in 
his heart. His small bright eyes shot anger, but the 
bow to the new Lord Meldon was profound. He took 
up hat and portfolio, bowed again, and moved towards 
the door. There he paused. 

" I have arranged with the Dowager Lady Maldon to 
remain in Paris until the marriage of her grand- 
daughter, Miss de Vyne, with Sir John Armeston has 
been solemnized. I shall therefore be over here till next 
Tuesday and completely at your lordship's disposal, 
should you think better of your present decision and 
grant me a fiulher interview." 

"Upon my word! Augusta's wedding is on Tuesday. 

So it is I bad forgot." Geoffrey's young lau^ 

rang out boisterously. "Now, Mr. Wapshott, I hope 
you'll see that my cousin gets fair play. Make Sir John 
stump up. She's worth a lot of money, is the divine 
Augusta! A most expensive and valuable person!" 
His eyes grew vague. "It's a confounded pity I can't 
get to the wedding; but I shall be otherwise and better 
occupied." He broke off and, dropping his bantering 
manner, assumed an air of formality. "Is your remise 
waiting? I am sorry you would not have any refresh- 
ment. Good-bye, Mr. Wapshott. I am extremely 
sensible of your friendly offices. You will hear from 
me at your hotel before you return to England." 

When the crack of whip and rattle of wheels bad 
proclaimed the departure of the guest, M^re Louvel 
entered the kitchen in a high state of curiosity. She 
found Geoffrey in the act of embracing Colinette. 
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"AUez-y, mes enfania!" she cried; and her small 
black eyes disappeared in creasing smiles. 

"I'm just telling ma mie" said Geoffrey with laock. 
gravity, "that Fd rather have her than Paris la gratuT- 
vUle, or London, or the whole world." 

"Ah bah!'* said Madame Louvel, pleased but unim- 
pressed. "But what did the little old one want of you? 
He seemed to me to have an air — an air of I don't know 
what. I should not trust that one! What did he 
want hereP " 

"Well, as a matter of fact," said Geoffrey, sitting 
down on his favorite corner of the table and still 
keeping his arm round CoUnette's supple waist, 
"he came to tell me that, after all, your niece will be 
imladi'* 

"Tiens!" said CoUnette. 'Tt is true; all the time 
he kept calling you 'my lord.'" 

"How? Only that!" ejaculated Madame Louvd. 
"Did I not tell you that myself a hundred times?" 

"You were always miior to me," said CoUnette 
dreamily. 

**The captain had always bis little joke with us," 
said Madame Louvel, winking both eyes. "He was 
afraid it would be for that you wanted to marry him. 
Ah, it was droll, all the same, that she used to say, just 
for the farce of it, when the fine Anglichea went driving 
through the place: *I, too, shall be a miladi and sit in 
a carriage, and say "'Ow naice!"'" 

"And 80 she shall. And I trust she will always say 
'How nice!' AH thanks to the old gentleman that's 
just gone." 

"As if I wanted that," said CoUnette, red and 
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indignant. "The old gentleman can take it back, for 
all I am concerned." 

"It can't be done, Colinetle." 

"It does not make any difference, anyhow," said 
Colinette. 

"None," said he, and kissed her hair. 




CHAPTEK XI 

ESPOUaAU AT ST. CLODOALD 

IN the dawn of liis wedding-day Geoffr^ woke with a 
singular sensation of peace and content. Any de- 
cision which is completely satisfying to the con- 
science is bound to bring peace. And in the midst of 
this peace he was wholesomely, ardently in love. It 
was a mad marriage. So be it. He was goiug to find 
in it his happiness. 

The unexpected inheritance might well have made 
another man pause in hesitation; but for his mercurial 
temperament it chiefly meant that matters would now 
be strangely facUitated. High spirits, a frank simple 
outlook on life, and a certain gay tenacity made him see 
in this incredible event a simplification of his purpose 
instead of an excuse for its abandonment. As Earl 
Maldon he could impose his choice on the world. ' As 
a rich man he could make of his own existence with 
Colinette practically what he pleased. 

The mad marriage of Earl Maldon and the fiower- 
girl! ... It might be a nine days' wonder. What 
matter? He knew what he was doing. By how nar- 
row a margin had he escaped marriage with Augusta, 
. . . and what a suitable alliance that, indeed, would 
have been in society's eyes! "Heavens!" thought 
Geoflfrey as he stood shaving before the green-tinged 
and wavy glass of the toilet-mirror in the best bedroom 
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of the H&td delaTSte Noire at St Cloud. "Heavens. 
what a fate that might have beent . . ." 

Aiigusta, behind that exquisite mask of aristocratic 
beauty, with the soul of a huckster! ... In Colinette, 
sprung from the sturdy simple peasant stock of France, 
he divined qualities of fire and faith and gallantry 
which, he loved to think it, proclaimed her of the race 
of Jeanne d'Arc. . . . True — true as steel! Straight to 
her aim. . . . Patient and tender! 

She had called him "milor" in ingenuous pTiilHiah 
admiration for his unifonn and gentility. Now, when 
he was really one ofjpower and rank in the world, he had 
become to her, through their acknowledged love, just 
"mon homme." And **my man" he would remain in 
her deep heart. Title, money, position, all he could 
lavish upon her of material advantage, was as nothing. 
He knew that. She loved him, himself "her man!'* 
. . . Colinette — pure gold! 

As he sponged his face vigorously, rejoicmg in the 
vigor of health regained, he felt as light-hearted as a 
bird. . . . What a joyous honeymoon of it they were 
going to have, Colinette and he! How he would love 
seeing her joy in everything. . . . What new value 
would her freshness add to every pleasure! Coliqette, 
who was so frankly fond of ail good things, from the 
scent of a flower to the savor of an omelette; who 
loved a joke and loved a kiss; to whom a seat at an 
open-air theater was ecstatic tunusement, the prospect 
of a circus delirious, the idea of dancing with him at 
the Reunion des Bans Enfards a vision of Paradise ! Col- 
inette, who could not conceal the passing of a thought 
through her clear mind; who carried, as she said her- 
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self, "her heart in her hand"; to whom the language 
of artifice was as hieroglyphics, and calculation — exc^t 
where seeds and bulbs and flowerpots were concerned — 
an accomplishment unknown! 

"She'll keep my house for me," thought Geofifrey as 
he wound his stock three times round his neck, "as she 
kept Fontaine-au-Bois. How quaint it will be! . . . 
By George, shell make them trot and polish the furni- 
ture! Gad, though, I suppose I'll have a housekeeper 
and flunkeys and a French cook and a butler with a shirt 
frill — enough to frighten a man into a 6t! But she 
won't be afraid — not she — no more than of Margot or of 
Jean-Jerome. . . . Oh, she'll bustle them ! " He laughed. 
"She'll learn enough English for that in less than no 
time. She's as quick as silver!" 

He surveyed himself a moment in his fine cambric 
ahirt and cast a sidelong glance at the fit of his kersey- 
meres. Already he was learning the advantage of a long 
purse. Monsieiur Finet, the great tailor of the Rue 
d'Artois, had turned him out with equal swiftness and 
el^ance, for he had wanted to be particularly fine for hb 
wedding, though it was at ^ght in the naomiog and the 
guests were strictly limited. What if he looked a trifle 
Frenchified; in his circumstances he could scarce com- 
plwn of that . . . with his little French wife! He 
buttoned on bis embroidered waistcoat, slipped his arms 
into the light gray cutaway, tilted the wavy green 
mirror so as to catch his reflection at different angles. 

"Ton honor, I look the brid^room to perfection!" 
he said to himself with complacency, and ran a comb 
through the thidc chestnut curb, those curls that he had 
so often torn in the despairs caused by Augusta's 
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coldness. Presently these curls would be crowned by 
positively the last thing in hats — the tall beaver, of a 
delicate shade of gray, that hung rakishly on his bed- 
post. Geoffrey laughed as he looked at it. "What a 
spark I shall look with my Uttle Colinette on my arm! 
No; the Marquis de VaucasteFs castor was Dothing 
to it! . . . Blessed castor!" said Geoffrey. "But for 
it I might very well be now Augusta's prey ! " 

He took up his watch. It was only just seven, a good 
three-quarters of an hour before he could expect P^ 
Louvel to call for him and conduct him with due 
solemnity to the church of St. Clodoald on the bill- 
rifle. 

He had plenty of time for the coffee and rolls whidi 
would be served, as yesterday, on the narrow balcony 
of his room, aU wreathed about with creeping vine even 
as had been his window at Fontaine-au-Bois. . . . 
Colinette was back in that room now, no doubt, with 
the scent of the cherry wood in her nostrils. . . . And 
of a certainty there would be at this moment a great 
fresh bunch of flowers on her altar, in honor of the 
wonderful day. . . . And just now, no doubt, she was 
making herself beautiful for her beloved. The mystery 
of that wedding garb had been kept secret; it was to 
burst upon him. But he knew that she and her aunt 
had had a difference of opinion about it, for he had 
heard the wrangling and Colinette's finally expressed 
resolve: 

"Afterwards, afterwards, I shall be as much mUadi 
aa he likes. But I shall go to him in the church as he 
found me — ^just Colinette!" 
C89 
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Presently he sat on the green wooden chair by the 
little green table between two tubs of lauriera-rosea. The 
ahnond sweetness of the flowers mingled in the fresh 
morning air with the steam of the coffee. . . . Was 
there ever such a morning for a wedding! The aky so 
pure, the sun so early radiant, a wind so brisk and yet so 
kmdl 

The balcony overhung the Grande Place, a square 
with houses on two sides only. On its right rose the 
walls and the great gilded gates cS the Pare, overtopped 
by the century-old elms. And, fadi^ him, the river ran 
wonderfully blue this June, spanned by the andent 
stone bridge across which the chariots of so many kings 
had rolled since the days of Francis the First; beyond 
again, the road to Paris through the massed verdure of 
the BoLs de Boulogne. All this, seen in the clarity uid 
cheerfulness peculiar to French atmosphere! His heart 
rose. How good it was to be young and in love — and 
free! . . . And about to defy opinion for the sake of a 
sweet adventure! There was a froth of amusement, 
delight and excitement on top of his passion and his 
deep loyalty. Sound wine it was, shot through and 
through with bubbles and light and exhilaration. . . . 
Right good wine for a brid^room ! 

In the great moments of life strong natures have, 
under stress of deep emotion, very often but a confused 
realization of their own feelings. Paradoxically, it is 
your dilettante in emotions who enjoys, with the nicest 
discrimination, every light and shade, every distinction 
of flavor, in the crisis he may be passing through. 
Geoffrey, essentially led by his heart, therefore no critic 
£40 
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of his own actions but a mere liver of life, went through 
this hour of his marriage in so great a turmoil <^ Uie 
senses that he retained but the vaguest recc^ectioii of 
his experience. 

A curious sense of mysteries, ages old, seized him as 
soon as he had crossed from the sunny air into the dim 
and reverent silence of St. Clodoald, where the very 
sound of his footsteps seemed to be echoing into an 
illimitable past. The smell t^ faded incense, of burning 
candles, of the crumbling stone, of the dust of ages, of 
death somehow mystically mingled with ever-flowing 
life; the rich colors pouring in through the stained 
windows, which paioted rather than lit up the gloom; 
the voice of the clear little bell; the red-vestmented 
figure at the high altar holding aloft the white Host. 
Then the side chapel into which he was brought, all 
filled with the flowers of Fontaine-au-Bois; the dizzying 
sweetness of them; the smiles about him and whispers. 
. . . Lights here and white vestments. . . . Colinette's 
face! Every memory and all the poignancy of them 
centered upon that: Colinette's face imder a bridal 
wreath, like that of an angel in some old Italian picture 
— golden, pale, and radiant, yet beautifully earnest! 

It was a very quiet wedding. The last ci GeoSrey's 
desires at such a sacred moment was to have his choice 
criticized, perhaps derided, certainly disapproved of, by 
his faiends in their worldly wisdom. And Colinette, 
who, all peasant diild as she was, had singular instincts 
of delicacy, had openly declared that she would have no 
guests on her own side, much to the disappointment, it 
must be said, of ^hte Louvel. 

"First, little aunt, it would not be agreeable for mon 
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homme to be gaped aad stared at as if he were a curioua 
animal at the fair. Ah, it is all very well; you know 
they would do that. And as for me, I do not wish to 
have the air of showing off my fine prize. They would 
only hate me and think I was already playiug the lady. 
Not one of them would have a kind word for me. Not 
one! And that's true, and you know it. I do not want 
that. I want nothing but love about me. You and 
papa Louvel and Mai^t and Monsieur le cur$ — Dame! 
that goes without saying — Monsieur le curi!" 

Colinette's seriousness had ended in laught^, as it 
generally did. But she had grown serious again as she 
added wistfully: "And I would have had poor Jean- 
J&wme, only that he has turned so bad." 

So the love match was solemnized into marriage with 
a privacy that might have looked like secrecy, only that 
on neither side was there anything to hide. Indeed, 
Goeffrey had amused himself consumedly in drawing 
out the announcement of his marriage to be sent aroimd 
the next day in many directions: the paragraph for The 
Times, GalignanCa Measenger, and the Morning DeraH, 
and the short letters to the Dowager, to Augusta — and 
to Mr. Wapshott! 

But strange as was the ceremony, conducted in a 
foreign tongue, with tenets of a faith so alien to him as 
to be practically unknown, and with no interested 
spectators beyond a few old peasant folk, Geoffrey was 
able to look back upon it as a fragrantly sol^nn rite! 
It was all so simple, so peaceful, so reverent! It was a 
sacrament administered, not a social gathering. M^ 
Louvel, la croyanie, rattled her rosary, drew long breaths 
of emotion and uttered her supplication audibly. Fire 
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Louvel, the sceptic, crossed his anns, it is true, in his 
Nf^leonic attitude of solemn moments, but his good 
old face was wrinkled into lines of tenderness and his 
long Bouzard mustache quivered as he bit back the ris- 
ing tears. He wished them both so well, Colinette and 
her fine husband , . . but, sacrebleu, how would th^ 
get on without their little Cohbri? 

And Colinette; as she knelt beside him, wrapt in 
fervor and joy, Geoffrey knew she was praying with 
the faith of a child. And when she stood and uttered 
her vows it was with a voice that rang through the 
church: all her heart in the words. . . . Dear Colinette! 
Here was love for him indeed! ^ As he put the ring on 
her sunburned finger his own love leaped towards her. 

He had been very gay a little while ago; but now, all 
at once, he was grave. It was a great and solemn deed, 
but he did it with full consent: 

"Jusqu'a ce que Mart nous si-pare I" 




CHAPTER Xn 

A GSIUT WEDDING AT THU BBITISH EMBASBT 

A LETTER for you, Miss AugusU," said Sophy. 
The bride was in the hands of MoosieurHip' 
polyte, then engaged upon what might be re- 
garded as the most important coiffure of her life. There 
was no question of her turning her head, even by a 
fraction. 

"Put it down, Sophy," she said tartly, and continued 
fixing her own reflection in the mirror. "Are you sure, 
Monsieur Hippolyte, that you prefer curls to braid at 
the back?" 

"Mademoiselle," said Hippolyte, who was Indeed a 
great man, "for you and me today there is nothing but 
the classic. I would not do Mademoiselle's head round 
and put a big wreath on it, not for the croix du St. Esprit. 
No; a fillet of myrtle leaves, ringlets on each side of 
the temples, and the knot at the occiput, that is all. I 
was going to say the Psyche knot, but I take myself up. 
Mademoiselle's cast of countenance being more truly 
that of Pallas Athene." 

Augusta concentrated her whole attention upon so 
vital a proposition ; then she tacitly consented, remark- 
ing, however, with her calm self-conceit: 

"I am supposed to be like Cellini's 'Diane de Poio 
tiers.' " 

As she spoke her glance casually swept the letter 
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which Sophy had placed upon the dressing-table. Her 
face changed. She made an abrupt movement; and 
Monsieur Hippolyte, with a grieved expression, dropped 
the long strand of hair that he was about to pass through 
his petit fer, and handed the implement back to his 
assistant, observing: 

"If Mademoiselle will kindly inform me when she 
has read her correspondence, it will save time. I have 
still to evolve many coiffures for the ball tonight at the 
Spanish Embassy— Madame U Duchesse d'Escar, Son 
Excellence I'Ambassadrice d'Espagne herself, and Mi- 
ladi Jersey." 

"They are all coming to my wedding," said Augusta; 
and though her heart had really bounded at sight of 
Geoffrey's handwriting, the emotion was succeeded by a 
glow of social satbfaction. 

Nothing, my dear Augusta [wrote Geoffrey], but bu^ess 
of a personal and engrossit^g deacription would keep me from 
being one of the crowd of admiring witnesses at your splendid 
nuptials tomorrow. Splendid, indeed, I know they will be. 
my fair cousin. But I am particularly engaged myself. 
With that sympathy which has always exbted between us 
we have selected the same date tor the same purpose! Yea; 
tomorrow morning I, too, intend to be married. Congratu- 
late me, my dear Augusta I When I tell you that my bride is 
Mademoiselle Hardi (whom you must have noticed when you 
so kindly come to visit me after my accident), you will, I am 
sure, understand that I consider myself the most fortunate of 
men. I only trust that you may find as complete satisfaction 
in your choice as I do in mine. — ^Your affectionate cou^ 
Maldon. 

Augusta sat as if turned to stone. Monsieur Hippo* 

lyte took the tongs back from the hand of his assistant, 

assayed them on a scrap of tissue paper, and dapped 
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them noisily. Sophy lifted the wedding-gown from the 
bed, shook it and replaced it rustling, llie fashionable 
and much-awaited hairdresser approached the tress he 
had abandoned with tentative fingers. He was a man c^ 
discretion, and he had seen life from the dressing-room 
and the boudoir; he scented here a love disaster. . . . 
In an hour or so she would be a wife, while the letter of 
another man — of course it was from another man, "from 
the one she loves," he said in his Gallic romanticism — ' 
had the power to make her forget even sa coiffure de 
marine, to turn her calm, beautiful English face into a 
mask of frozen misery. . . . He was full of sympathy. 
But Madame la Duchesse d'Escar, the Spanish Ambas- 
sadress, and Miladi Jersey, these were not claims he 
could afford to neglect. 

"Will Mademoiselle forgive me? Time presses, and 
we must," said Monsieur Hippolyte warmly and in- 
sinuatingly, "have sufficient leisure to study the general 
effect before placing the veil." 

Augusta started. Her first impulse was to look at 
herself again in the glass, and the sight of her own 
countenance did more to stimulate her than would the 
strongest dose of sal volatile. 

"Good heavens, I'm looking positively ugly!" She 
smoothed her face, smiled faintly first at herself and 
then at the artist. 

"Mademoiselle will forgive me," pursued this person- 
age. "I am the last of men to intrude upon a lady's 
reverie; but at such a moment as this, and when I am 
engaged upon a work of such supreme importance! 
Pardon, Mademoiselle," he pursued in sharper tones, 

"but if you keq> moving your head " 
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"Just one momoit," said Augusta. 

She caught up the letter lying open where she had 
flung it between her ivory brushes, and began to tear 
it across and across vindictively. The signature — 
"Maldon" — ^was more than she could endure under her 
eyes. It seared her. . . . So, it had been true, he had 
done it! . . . Well, let him make his low marriage! Let 
him degrade his coronet and destroy his prospects ! . . . 
She preferred it. She had rather that, rather see him in 
the dust, than know him now dignified and prosperous, 
without her! Yes; he was doing away with all the 
glory of his position in one fit of base and vulgar folly. 
. . . Ah, she was already avenged! — At least she tried 
to think so. She turned glittering eyes and a faintly 
flushed face upon the long-suffering Hippolyte. 

"People are so tiresome to bother one with silly letters 
at such a time! I shall be as still as you please 
now." 

"Dieu de VOlympel" cried the student of the Graces 
to himself as he fell upon the long fine tresses with 
hands that almost trembled for eagerness. "Minerva, 
did I call her — Minerva the serene and wise? . . . 
Diana did she fancy herself — Diana the ever-conquering 
and unconquered? But it is not that at all! Oh, not 
at all! It is Juno, enraged, settling her plans of revenge! 
Oh, to get my curls fixed before the reserve of the 
English miss fells once more upon those features! En 
viriU, she is beautiful like this; but a{«, alel it is not 
I would like to be the happy man today!" 

Robed in the narrow sheath of her white silk wed- 
ding-^wn, her head wonderfully tired according to 
Monsieur Hippolyte's Parisian-classic ideas, Augusta 
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stood and allowed herself to be admired by the "artist 
in hair,*' his assistant, Sophy, and the two young ladies 
from Madame C^lestine's 6lablissement de modes. But 
no one admiared the bride more than Miss de Vyne 
herself. Her nostrils dilated with long breaths of 
swelling satisfaction, behind which lay the stimulus of 
her fierce resentment. 

Monsieur Hippolyte, with nimble manipulating 
touch, spread out the veil of wonderful old family lace 
which Lady Maldon was lending for the occasion. 

"Is not Madame the grandmother about to appear?" 
he inquired. "I would not throw on the veil until she 
is beside Mademoiselle. And then she can put the first 
pin in — where I direct. With me," he said, "the climax 
is always an inspiration of the moment. A delay, a sin- 
j^e hesitation, and all may be lost ! I respect the ancient 
tradition that the veil must be attached by loving hands 
but I will not risk my chef d'cntvre. Mademoiselle wUI 
admit this is a cfu^ d'cmxre! " 

His subordinate and the two young ladies from 
Madame C61estine*s murmured a rapturous acquies- 
cence. The most sprightly of the demoiselles volun- 
teered to go and inquire if Madame la Grandm&re would 
walk down the passage. 

Presently slow steps, the rustle of silks, and the tap 
of a stick announced the dowager's appearance. 

She looked very sumptuous in silver-gray brocade 
and wore a silver gauze turban with upstanding aigrette 
that she had chosen as being in harmony with her white 
hair and in contrast with the delicate bloom of her 
pretty old face. But, as she paused on the threshold, all 
present were startled by the look of age and sorrow on 
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her countenance, which the bridal finery threw into 
painful relief. 

"What has happened? How dreadful grandmamma 
looks!" thought Augusta. 

"Ah, heavens!" reflected S^nsieur Hippolyte, that 
critic of elegancies. "Why did they not consiilt meP 
... To put audi a thing on the poor old lady's head! 
. . . Now purple with a touch of black lace for the 
ancestress, that would have been decent." 

"Do I understand, Augusta," said Lady Maldon, 
advandog into the room and speaking in a faraway 
voice that had yet a point of irony in it, "that you will 
not be content unless I fasten on your wedding-veil? 
I cannot refuse so touching a requesti" 

"I believe it is supposed to be the custom over here, 
ma'am. But pray exonerate me from any wish to dis- 
turb you. It wEis Monsieur Hippolyte who asked for 
your presence." 

"Then I am at Monsieur Hippolyte's disposal," said 
Lady Maldon with a faint smile and a little courteous 
acknowledgment in the direction of the hairdresser's 
bows. 

"If Mademoiselle will do me the favor to sit down 

" said the latter. He spread out the veil, held 

it poised, then cast it with a magnificent gesture, like a 
net upon wat^, over the shining head. "Now, Miladi, 
nowt One pin here, if you please; here, where I have 
my finger. Kindly do not push it in. I will myself 
attach it. Voil^ VoUdI Aristide, presto: haiipinst 
Three! And now, JfiiodiV— behold!" 

But Lady Maldou's gaze was not fixed upon the 

apparition of virginal loveliness set forth with all the 
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splendor which mode and artifice could produce. She 
was staring at the fragmoits of paper that lay about the 
bride's diatr. 

Under cover of the bustle with which one or two 
embellishments were being discussed and carried out by 
the attendant group. Lady Maldon and Miss de Vyne 
had a short but pr^nant conversation. Leaning on her 
stick, the old lady bent so as to bring her lips closer to 
the bride's ear: 

"I see you, too, heard from Geoffrey," she said. 

"Yes," said Augusta. "Is it not revolting?" 

**You wicked, wicked girl, it is all your fault!" 
Lady Maldon's voice was tremulous with concentrated 
passion. 

Augusta rose, and her relative stuped back, straight- 
eiiing herself. 

"I think I have had a lucky escape,** said Sir John's 
bride with a smile that was perilously like a sneer. 

The old lady cont^nplated her descendant for a 
moment without replying. Then she murmured: 

"God help me, I think Geoffrey has, in spite of 
everything!" 

"Please, your ladyship,'* cried Mrs. Plym, appearing 
breathlessly at the door, "I think it is high time for the 
cortege to be starting." 

Lady Maldon regarded social entertainment in the 
light of duty, one of the obligations attached to the state 
of life to which it had pleased the Almighty to call her. 
Augusta's wedding was to be conducted with all the 
el^ance befitting the young lady's rank combined with 
a nice regard fOT family mourning. The religious service 
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at the Embassy was crowded with interested spectators, 
each of whom belonged to the highest cirdes either of 
French or E^lish nobUity. 

The beautiful Lady Jersey, ironically nicknam^ 
"Silence" by her friends, whispered audibly to her com- 
panion, the Marquis de Fuysigur: 

"What a cross face! What a (3y>ss face for a bride!" 

"What kind of face would you make if you were 
going to marry John ArmestonF" the old dandy whis- 
pered back. "Have you seen him this morning? His 
coat is as blue as heaven, his face as red as — as the 
other place — and you never saw such a stock. 'Tis quite 
incredibly white. Ma parole! it is your national flag 
on two legs!" 

"Poor Miss de Vyne, ahe woidd not have that hand- 
some spark, her cousin, and now " 

"And now she's got to put up with Armeston. 
Cupidity versus Cupid!" 

Geofifrey's name indeed was on many people's lips 
that day as the guests craned their necks and strained 
their eyes to look between waving plumes and gauzy 
turbans at the happy couple. Not a movement of bride 
or bridegroom, not an expression escaped the busy, 
curious, indififerent spectators. Twice Sir John trod on 
the bride's narrow train, and each time she turned with 
the quickness of annoyance. There was a constant 
rustle, titter, whisper in the audience. The bride's gar- 
ments, Htppolyte's curls, the very breaths that lifted 
her laced corsage were marked and criticized. Sir John's 
wrinkles were coimted, his years and his income were 
doubled. And all the while Geoffr^'s name passed ev^ 
freely from Up to hp and there was many a malicious 
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smile of satisfaction over the thought that "Augusta 
de Vyne had been loo clevCT." 

Lady Maldon knelt on the red velvet chair prepared 
for her. With little gray-gloved hands tightly folded, she 
watched stonily the nuptial ceremony. She was a vety 
religious woman; but today she could not pray. What 
could she ask God to do here? To beg for Sis blessing 
upon her grandchild in this s(mlid ccmtract would be 
blasphemy. And she was not so sure, either, that she 
wanted Augusta blessed. . . . "Wicked — wickedgirl!" 
was still the angry burden beatiag in her mind. "My 
poorGeo£frey, lost, done for! . . . She drove him to it." 
She could scarce even bring herself to pray that God 
might not punish Augusta as she deserved. But it was 
deax to her, looking desolately at the bridegroom, that 
Augusta could not escape her punishment. . . . Eld- 
erly, dull, narrow-minded Sir John Armeston would 
be the firmest, the most relentless of husbands. "She 
will have to go in his groove, and that will mean in his 
shadow, always. . . . Augusta, who might have been 
Lady Maldon, dear Geoffrey's wife. . . . Ah, punish- 
ment enough!" There it was, kneeling beside her! 

And presently Augusta was heard binding herself to 
it with the solemnest vows that lips could utt^: 

"Till Death Do Us Parti" 

"niere was a long, formal, magnificent repast. The 
Duke himself, who bad appeared in time to sign the 
roister at the Embassy, proposed the bride's health in 
four short sentences of the usual banality. And Sir 
John returned thanks with a face that flamed more 
fiercely than ever, with a very deep sense of the honor 
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of the Duke's presence, and already a marked air of 
proprietorship in his reference to "Lady Armeston and 

myself." 

Augusta, who found the Iimg folds of her veil diffi- 
cult to manage, who felt that she was locking pale 
and tired, kept a stiff smile upon her lips. The deed 
was done, and already she was assailed by a thousand 
misgivings. The worst of trying to dispose of oneself to 
the best advantage is that there is no standard scale of 
value in such transaction. As in an auction, it is the 
highest bidder that secures the bargain, and no one can 
be certain whether, by holding back, a better price 
might not have been achieved. . . . "Only a baronet 
aft«-all. And an elderly one at that. . . . There could 
not be so very much difference in age between Sir John 
and hb chief, yet he was still but a secretary. ... At 
that rate he might very well never be ambassador!" . . . 

She could not keep a tartness from creeping into her 
voice when she refused to be helped to more champagne 
by her solemnly attentive bridegroom. She thought 
the smell of the wedding-cake disgusting. . . . And, oh 
heavens'. Sir John was pulling her veil again as he leaned 
over to her! She wished he would not whisper in her 
ear. And mercy! what a color he was! . . . The last 
time she had seen Geoffrey, as be had stood smiling at 
the gateway and looking after her, his face seemed to 
her to have the smooth pallor of a marble statue. . . . 

Augusta went away in lavender. She had a white 
chip hat with a white and lavender feather. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that the selection was unfortunate 
and made her look too pale. 

"Seekly, nui chire," said Madame de Li4ven to her 
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dear friead Lady Granville, who, sharp of tongue and 
quick of wit as she was, answered: "It is not the color 
she's wearing outside; it's the tint within that's gone 
wrong, mjr dear." 

"All is contrast in life," cried Madame de Li£ven. 
"What color oould she look beside Sir John?" 

*'Good-by, Augusta," said her grandmother. Lady 
Armeston's hand, in a lavender kid glove, lay tor an 
instant inertly in the old lady's warm palm. She pre- 
sented her cold chedc, and Lady Maiden kissed it. 
("Tliere was not as mudi tenderness between them as 
would lie on a threepenny bit," opined Lady Jersey in a 
neighbor's ear, according to the formula in vogue for 
the measuring of medicine powders.) The old lady then 
tried to say "God bless you!" but the words studc in 
her throat. "I hope you may be happy" is what she 
substituted, and the tone was flat and forlorn. 

"I think you can trust Augusta's happiness to me," 
said Sir John with his long-toothed smile. 

He was always safe to say the correct thing at the 
correct momoit. But he meant what he said, for he, 
personally, had not a doubt of Augusta's happiness. 
Then Lady Maldon was seized with a flutter, lest, being 
now a grandson-in-law, he should attempt to kiss her — 
a demonstration which she would have sovereignly dis- 
liked. So she shook hands with cordiality but an 
unmistakably "keep-off" manner. 

There were cheers and laughter and much flinging of 
rice at Sir John's splendid new carriage as he drove away 
with his prize. The carriage was dark blue, and the 
red hand was luridly visible on the panels. "(Teat 
rouge comme aa tHe" said Madame de IJ6ven, upon 
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whom Sir John's complexion seemed to have produced 
an impression. 

"Ugh!" said a man standing beside her, gazing 
curiously at the bride's countenance. "He'U want to 
keep warm. Never saw such an icicle in my life!" 

And so it went on. It was a great success. Every- 
one was highly entertained: company, d^euner, SiUery, 
all had been of the l>est. Augiista had taken her de- 
parture, and whatever regrets there bad been about 
the business she herself carried away with her. 

And by and by, aa the last equipage clattered away 
from the door and the dowager sat in her boudoir with 
Mr. Wapshott opposite her, his nether lip outthrust, 
his bushy eyebrows working, the old lady looked very 
sad and grave. She was not thinking of Augusta 
driving away with a man she did not love, but of the 
new Lord Maldon, whose letter lay open on her lap. 




CHAPTER yrrr 

ICT UOBD AND UY LADT'b SEND-OFF 

THE wedding carriage of Lord and Lady Maldon 
was highly varnished over a very dilapidated sur- 
face; the two horses who drew it had large 
cav^ns between flank and haiinch. and handsome 
tufts of hair over each heel. Tb«% was a smell of 
apples and straw inside. As it rolled over the cobble* 
stones the ancient anatomy creaked and rattled; it 
seemed indeed on occasions alarmingly to hesitate upon 
complete collapse. But to Geoffrey and Colinette it 
mi^t have been the coach of Carabas itself. He held 
her sunburned hand and smiled into her flower-crowned 
face. And they sat side by side, a httle sLy of each 
other and of their joy. Along the steep rising streets 
passers-by turned, smiling, to watch the noce going 
by, and tried to peer in throu^ the window and see 
if the bride were fair and the groom a likely man. 
"One caimot kiss — yet," said Colinette, and wondered 
why Geoffrey, at that, should laugh and flush and call 
her d^douB. And thai, at the turning (^ the road, 
she cau^t sight of the green of the forest trees in the 
distance, and a thought struck her: 

"If we were to tell the postilion to drop us at the 

entrance of the little grass road, we could walk home 

through the wood. It will be good and cool under the 

leaves. It's all so pretty now with the bluebells! And 
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we tniglit go by the place where I caught you up under 
the trees that wet day — ^you r^nember — when you were 
walkingt mSchani, away from us, all through the storm! 
And I would like to go to the clearing where I found 
you." And then she added in a hushed voice: "When 
Our Lady gave you to me, I thought you were dying. 
I took your head on my lap; but that you can't re- 
member."' 

"I do, though," said he. Whether he did or not he 
must have thought so, for, regardless of possible spec- 
tators, he kissed her. 

Then he put his head out of the window, scowled, aa 
much as he could scowl on such a day, at a grinning 
baker's boy, and hailing the postilion, bade him turn 
to the left and stop at the forest gate. 

The carriole, with la Grise firmly driven by M^ 
Louvel at unwonted speed, overtook them at this point, 
and the new Lady Maldon, putting her wreathed head 
out of the other window, ocplained their intention with 
the additional remark: 

"It will take you quite an hour, anyhow, little aunt, 
to get the dSjeuner ready, and we should only be in your 
way!" 

"An hour!" cried M^re Louvel. "You are good, 
mUadV She chuckled as she applied the title of honor 
for the first time. 

P^re Louvel looked a little wistful as the young head 
disappeared back into the recesses of the carriage and 
the postilion, with much clacking and calling, turned 
the horses away from the thoroughfare. He bad been 
thinking of hia pipe with longing, and hoped Colinette 
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would have filled it for him — the last time perhaps for 
many a day. 

The mind of Madame, however, was too full of 
bustle and pride for any regrets. Whatever magnificent 
feasts might be Colinette's fate to partake of in the 
future, M^re Louvel was quite determined that miladi 
should never have a more savory one than her wedding 
breakfast. 

The great Pare de St. Cloud melts insensibly into the 
forest. Arm in arm, Colinette and Geoffrey walked 
along the alley, past the queer old gazebo known as the 
Lanteme de Diog^ne on the terrace overlooking the 
river. There was the wonderful view of Paris spreading 
in the eastern distance, bathed in sunshine, veiled in 
delicate blue haze through which pierced numberless 
spires and pinnacles. The swelling dome of the In- 
valides glowed triumphantly out of the center of the city 
like a huge bubble of gold. The two stood a moment 
to gaze out upon the fair spectacle. The Seine ran 
very blue at their feet, the fields and the woods 
spread on both banks. Between the hill and the great 
town — truly the ViUe de LumHre just then — the Bois 
de Boulogne interposed the ridi green of its June leafage. 

"How gay it all looks, Id-basI" said Colinette. 

*'You and I will be there this evening," said he. 
"What fun we shall have, Colinette! Theaters, the 
opera, the ballet, our little dinners before, and our little 
8upj»ers afterwards — how we are going to enjoy our- 
selves!" 

"Oh, and the circus!" ahe cried, dropping his arm 
a moment to clasp her hands. "Of all things in the 
world I want to go to Franconi with you!" 
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"Yes; and the circus, of course/' said he. Hegazed 
tenderly at her as she stood smiling up at him. 

Her rich hair shone beneath its quaint crown of 
flowers: white and yellow carnations and some of the 
little yellow roses that grew near the fountain. Be- 
neath it her bright face had the colors of sun-ripened 
fruit. Her throat, tinted, too, with the sun-gotd, rose a 
pillar of lovely strength from the folds of her lace 
kerchief. Her dark-blue satin skirt was gathered in 
many folds round her trim waist, and over it was 
bunched a flowered brocade. Colinette had matched 
her wreath to the tints of this garment, which was in- 
deed an inheritance, like the lace and like the long ear- 
rings of worked silver and gold set with tiny stones. 
They sparkled with every quick movement of her head. 
A singularly vivid figure for a bride; and very pleasing 
in his ^es, for it was, somehow, Colinette expressed as 
never before — all life, vigor, audacious strength, a 
child of the earth and sun. 

"What a very fine thing it will be to be in Paris!** 
said she. "It is I who will be happy there with you! 
But I like the woods, too, and the green, and we away, 
just you and I, without a soul but the birds." 

"We can have that too," said he. "We can do any- 
thing we like, go anywhere we choose.** 

"Let us go on, into the woods, now!*' she cried, 
and put her warm hand in his. It was the left hand, 
with the wedding-ring. Clasping it, he gazed down at 
the circlet. 

"I shall put other rings there soon — diamonds, 
pearls, and rubles." 

She laughed. 
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"On my brown fingers? I shall have to try and 
make them white. Ah, but no; that would betoo tire- 
some. I must always be doing something, you know. 
And now I shall have you to work for." 

"On the contrary, I shall have many people to work 
for you." 

"How nice!" she cried. And then, in her swift way: 
"No; I should not like it at all — I, with my hands 
before me? That b not my way. I shall wear all the 
diamonds and things that you like on my head and 
neck, and in my ears and on my bodice — that will be 
enough — but not my fingers. Do not ask me, mon 
hxrmme dt6nl" 

"You shall do just what you choose!" said he. 

And besides being headlong in love he was liking her 
more and more, which is quite another thing. Anyone 
else would have tried to put on fine lady airs. But not 
Colinette, who could no more be vulgar than the rose 
in the hedge or the swaying com in the fields. 

They had gone rapidly across the park, save for that 
halt in the sunshine by the terrace. But they took 
the way through the wood in leisurely, wandering 
fashion. She pidled off her wreath and slipped it on 
her arm that she might better rest her tawny head 
against his shoulder as he encircled her waist. Col- 
inette walked, he thought, with all the Htheness of the 
Spanish dancers he used to see in those bygone Penin- 
sular days of his, coming with a rose over the ear and a 
rose between their teeth, picking their way across the 
inn fioor, with chin uplifted and disdainful glance 
upon the red-coated Ingleses they were bent on 
charming. But Colinette trod in a beautiful simplicity. 
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aod her free grace was as unconscious as that of a wild 
deer. 

They halted under the beech tree where first, in the 
wind and rain, she had been all but blown, scolding, 
into his arms, and where, a moment later, she had cast 
herself upon hia breast, this time, as she had said, de 
tout mon ceeur! It was she, of course, who remembered 
the tree; but Geoffrey re&iacted with her the fateful 
scene with a new intoxication of delight. They laughed 
a good deal over it. He vowed she had never worn 
anything that became her more than the ancient Hmt- 
zard pelisse. He described how, when he had seen her 
rush upon him, he had asked himself what kind of 
little soldier it was storming through the wood. And 
she rated him afresh, with a spark of old resentment in 
her caressing eyes, tor that forgiven offense not yet 
quite forgotten. But, a while later, farther on, at the 
charcoal-burners' clearing, both were serious. CoUn- 
ette's round, glowing cheek turned pale as she recalled 
the scene. 

"There you lay," she said in a kind of awe-struck 
whisper. "So changed were you that I, even I, did not 
know you for a moment — so white! I thought you 
dead." 

"I would have been dead but for you," said he. 

And they clung tt^ether, glad to be alive. 

She then told him, as they once again pursued their 
slow, solitary way, of her prayer in the church, of her 
vow and its answer, and of the silver heart she had 
offered up. 

He listened indulgently. He did not even disclaim 
, the suggestion that he might go with her and oftex a 
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gold one. He had been in churdies in Spain, and 
thought them very rich and mysterious; and had 
watched the market people kneel, with their baskets 
about them, smiting their breasts and lifting up their 
eyes in supplication or ecstasy; and he had smiled with 
his comrades at the superstition of the foreigner. But 
he did not think Colinette superstitious. He had seen 
her pray beside him a little while ago, and had felt 
then that such prayers must have power, if any prayers 
avail at all. 

Madame Louvel was quite anxious lest het fricandeau 
should be spoUed. Both Monsieur le curi and the bridal 
couple were late. She sent Margot on many a recon- 
naissance in both directions. The minute they were 
descried, Madame Louvel was to break the eggs for the 
omelette; the Captain had always proclaimed there were 
no omelettes so good as those of Fontaine-au-Bois. . . . 
"That Margot!" said she to her husband, who was 
puffing musingly at his pipe in the cushioned chair. 
"That girl becomes more crassly stupid day by day! 
Certainly I shall be forced to procure myself something 
else beside a turnip-head now that our Colinette will be 
gone o£f to become a great lady. Have you at least 
chopped me those little fine herbs P*' 

She was in the act of flinging her arms to heaven 
in attestation of his monstrous supineness when Colin- 
ette and Geoffrey walked into the room. And at very 
much the same moment the gig of Monsieur le curS 
rolled into the yard. 

The cur6 was very old and gentle. Not even Pfere 
Louvel's most provocative utterance — and, truth to say. 
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the veteran became distinctly di^utatious after he had 
drunk the health of the rumveaux marUs several times — 
could draw from him anything but a smile that seemed 
to place everyone at an immense distance. He looked 
with benevolence and pleasure, though in his faraway 
fashion, at the young couple. If he had ever thoroughly 
understood that Geoffrey was not of hia fold he seemed 
to have forgotten it. When he rose to take his departure 
Madame Louvel declared, with a sudden bubbling up 
of tears, that he must bless the children before he went. 
He prepared to do so in perfect kindliness and sim- 
plicity. Colinette fell on her knees, and Geoffr^, a 
little embarrassed, bent his head. F^re Louvel inter- 
vened with a sardonic crow of laughter: 

"You forget, wife, that our Captain is a heretic. 
Beware, Monsieur le cur6, of wasting the Church's 
treasure!" 

The trembling, uplifted hand paused for the fraction 
of a second and then concluded the benedictory gesture. 

*'An old man's blessing will do no one any harm," 
said the cur6 of St. Cloud, and lightly touched the 
Englishman's chestnut curls. "Be a good chUd," he 
said to Colinette. 

As Monsieur le cur€a gig rattled slowly away, the 
highly varnished carriage made its reappearance, the 
postilion significantly wiping his mouth with the back 
of his hand. CoUnette's brass-nailed hair trunk and 
two bandboxes were tied behind Geoffrey's portman- 
teaux. And the bride, who had vanished with Madame 
Louvel into the cherry-wood bedroom, came forth again 
in a simple gray dress, her rosy face smiling from the 
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depths of a white poke bonnet tied with a satin ribbon. 
It was the first time she had ever worn a bonnet, and it 
was intended to be a great surprise for the bridegroom. 

"Do me the pleasure to look at her! But do look at 
her, I b^!" cried Madame Louvel, waving an ecstatic 
hand. "Does she not wear it as well as any? Look at 
your miladi. Monsieur le Capitaine, and tell me what 
you think of that?" 

Gleofifrey smiled, but he did not tell Colinette what he 
thought of it till they were safe inside the traveling 
chaise. Tlien he said: 

"It's a deuce of a way down that tunnel to kiss 
you!" 

So they got off at last. Madame Louvel stood, filling- 
up the porch, the tears hopping off her fat cheeks 
despite a valiant grin, and waved an immense pocket 
handkerchief until the very dust of the vanished carriage 
had settled back upon the cobblestones. 

F^ Louvel, very red in the face, had become sud* 
denly silent when Colinette had appeared in her trav- 
eling garb. He had stood at the carriage door, looking 
in upon them, his face working, and had said huskily, 
stammering a little: 

"That old curi just now — ^there was something in his 

words Yes, there was something in than: 'An old 

man's blessing never did anyone any harm.* Bless you, 
little Colibri! And you, mon capUaine, it is our bit of 
Sim you are taking off with you there ! Take care of h^ ! 
Bless you too, my captain!" 

And he had stumped away, his wooden leg beating 
the cobbles. He could not stand and look after them 
like la mire. 
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Margot was howling behind her mistress, her apron 
over her face. 

The carriage meanwhile rolled merrily towards Paris, 
and Colinette was smiling up into Geoffr^'s eyes. Her 
own were radiant behind a tender mist. 
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CHAPTER I 

80CIETT OUTBAOED 

THERE never was anything so scandalous!" said 
Augusta; and her voice trembled. 
Old Lady Maldon was for once in thorou^ 
sympathy with her granddaiighter. She nodded her 
head. 

"Certainly," said Sir John, who was sitting on the 
other side of his distinguished relative. "It is pecu- 
liarly unpleasant for me — ^my position at the Em- 
bassy, Lsdy Armeston's close kinship with the young 
man. I have the gravest doubts that it will most pre- 
judicially affect my career. I should ask for another 
post were it not that we are already so involved in 
expense in connection with this house. I r^ret more 
than ever," said the diplomatist, looking reproachfully 
at his wife, " that I allowed myself to be persuaded into 
so precipitate a step. Had you been content to let me 
use my own judgment, my dear " 

Augusta's countenance had assumed, after four 
months' marriage, a sharpened, peevish expression 
which, though it could not rob it of beauty, undoubtedly 
did so of pleasantness. The same fretfulness was au- 
dible in her accents as she answered obliquely: 
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"Sir John actually thought, grandmamma, of bring- 
ing me to his own horrible apartments ! It was the most 
odious, stufify place." 

"You are scarcely accurate. I suggested taking a 
larger apartment in the same house." 

The dowager looked from the one to the other. That 
a newly married pair should have divergencies of opin- 
ion is by no means an unnatural, and sometimes not an 
unwholestvne, state of affairs; but that a dispute should 
grow sour between them in a few weeks is a disquieting 
sign. 

'You are certainly very handsomely lodged here, 
Augusta," said she. And then to Sir John: "I cannot 
think," she said noncommittally, "that poor Geoffrey's 
most unfortunate position can really affect either you or 
your wife in any serious way." 

"Oh, but it does, ma'am!" cried Augusta. "It meets 
us at every step! Why, wherever I go I'm marked as 
the new Lord Maiden's cousin!" 

"People will soon begin to talk of something else. 
It is not as if you were ever likely to meet. He has 
placed himself outside the pale of our society by his 
marriage." 

Sir John lay back in the blue satin fauteuU. There 
were eight of them in the long polished room, while 
twelve spoon-shaped upright chairs, elegantly uphol- 
stered to match, divided the immense wall space be- 
tween the marble and gilt consoles. It was all in the 
■lost correct typical style of Empire luxury as displayed 
in the Rue de Rivoli. The tenant of these splendors 
laughed sarcastically. 

"It is evident, my dear," he said to his wife, "that 
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her ladyship, only just back from Aix, is not at all 
aware of what has happened here among us during the 
last month. Lord Maldon, ma'am, and the new Lady 

Maldon " 

"Do not call her tiiat!" snapped Lady Armeston, 
"Nothing will ever induce me to believe it can be a 
proper marriage." 

"Then it's all the greater disgrace for his relatives, 
if you will allow me to say so, my love Lord Mal- 
don " 

"Geoffrey, grandmamma, is quite mad. He's out- 
rageous." 

"You will not much enlighten your grandmother by 
merely idle, if justified, vituperation, my dear Augusta! 
No doubt you did not notice you were interrupting me ! " 
"Do not interrupt your husband, Augusta!" And 
there was a faint twinkle of humor in the old lady'a 
eye. "Not in public, my dear. It's not good taste." 
Sir John laughed again with a still hi^er note of 
bitter amusement. 

"In the matter of good taste, my dear Lady Maldon, 

I am afraid your granddaughter " 

"It's scarcely wise of you to complain of her taste. 
Sir John," said the dowager. She smiled as she spoke, 
and was gratified by the silence which ensued. 

Augusta looked down at the tip of her narrow, black 
satin boot which was tapping the floor impatiently. Sir 
John, with a quick, angry glance at her, took out his 
snuffbox. Of all things in the world Augusta hated this 
habit; it was one of the hundred small ways of punish- 
ing her that he had studied during their brief matri- 
monial experience. 
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When Sir John had duly blown his nose with a large 
pale yellow bandanna, the dowager, steadily averting ha 
eyes from Augusta's revolted countenance, and feigning 
not to notice the waving of a handkerchief and the 
search for a vinaigrette, addressed her grandson-in-law, 
with a perfect oblivion of any dissonance. 

"Well, what has that poor, silly nephew of mine been 
doing?" 

"He's taken a great mansion, the Hdtel de Grignolan, 
in the Rue St. Dominique," b^an Sir John vindictively. 

"Indeed! He has settled in Paris, then? Unfor- 
tunate, but scarcely a crime." 

"Unfortunate! You may well say so! Peculiarly so. 
He is keeping open house, ma'am." 

"He's giving the most disgraceful parties," broke in 
Augusta. "Disgraceful ! " 

Old Lady Maldon grew pale. 

"But surely," she exclaimed, after a pause of painful 
and puzzled reflection, "even if the unhappy boy has 
fallen so low, with whatever peculiar society he is likely to 
gather about him no one can associate you. Sir John." 

"Oh, grandmamma, you don't understand at all! 
Everyone goes to them ! 'Tb that that makes the whole 
business so mortifying, so disgusting, so prejudicial for 
us!" 

"Everyonegoes?" TTie old lady straightened herself, 
astonishment expressed in her whole person. 

"Lady Armeston exaggerates; a few indeed of the 
more frivolous have been led by curiosity, by mere love 
of amusement no doubt, but " 

"All the gentlemen" — Augusta burst forth again, re- 
gardless of the previous rebuke on the score of interrup- 
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tion — "all the gentlemen except some old fogies, and 
ever so many ladies ! You know yourself, Sir John, how 
dreadful it was at the Embassy the other night. The 
room was empty at ten o'clock because — because that 
low creature who calls herself Lady Maldon was giving 
a s-s-supper party!" 

The handkerchief which the bride had brandished 
against her husband's snuff was now used to conceal 
her angry tears. Sir John had enough of the bridegroom 
left in him to be moved at his lady's distress. 

" Do not weep, my love ! Remember that we dine out 
at the Russian Embassy. I would not wish you to 
appear with red eyes; you know what an evil tongue 
the world has! — It is indeed as she says. Lady Maldon; 
your nephew's bouse has become a scandal and the 
resort of all the idle folk who want to laugh at others' 
expense. People come back with a tiiousand tales about 
'the new Lady Maldon's latest' — forgive me for employ- 
ing that venerated title in so doubtful a quarter." 

"And indeed you oughtn't to. Sir John. I'm con- 
vinced the creature's no better than " She checked 

herself on the words. "Grandmamma, she's all over 
diamonds; isn't it infamous? And she opens the bottles 
of champagne herself and runs about filling the glasses. 
'There never was such fun,' that odious Punch Greville 
says; and oh, oh. Lady Elizabeth asked us to speak to 
you." 

"Our Ambassadress," put in Sir John, "thought that 
your influence, dear Lady Maldon — the unhappy young 
man was known to have bad a great respect for you — " 

"Grandmamma, you must send for him and put a 
stop to it. 'Twill ruin us all!" 
«70 
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"Sir Charles Las forbiddea the staff to attend 
these degrading entertainmenta. It ia certainly a 
very unpleasant position for me. Lady Anneston's own 
cousin " 

"Tis Geoffrey's revenge on me," said the lady. 'Tis 
all because I refused to marry him. Unmanly — ungen- 
tlemanly ! " 

She relapsed, sobbing into her pocket-handkerchief. 

"Pray, Augusta, pray, my love! You'll certainly be 
disfigured." 

The dowager rose to go. 

"Yes, try and calm yourself," she said. "Sir John 
is quite right; it never does for a bride to look woebe- 
gone. What you have both told me distresses me ex- 
ceedingly. I had not thought Geoffrey so lost to all 
sense of decency, to what he owes society as well as his 
own family. I will see what I can do. I can scarcely 
hope to have much influence, but it is my duty at least 
to protest. — These are very fine rooms, Sir John." 

She stood looking down the shining expanse of 
parquet floor. There were, as has been said, consoles at 
intervals, white marble on gilt curveting supports. On 
each stood a marble statue reflected in the long mirror 
at the back. On the opposite side, the lofty windows, 
overlooking the Tuileries gardens, were hung with blue 



"You will be able to give very good parties here," 
said the old lady. 

"We had a little music the other night," began Sir 

John. He was recovering his usual self-satisfaction. 

Doubtiess it was pleasant to think of having been pre* 

ferred to a younger suitor, and of that desperate youog 
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man's rage. And he was flattered at the eDComiums on 
his house. 

"Yes, indeed," interrupted the incorrigible wife of 
his bosom, "and that was something to be proud of, I'm 
sure. I had Grazzini, grandmamma, and the harpist 
from the Opera; but there was a party at my Lord 
Maldon's and his — ^his — ^his fancy!" 

The dowager entered her carriage, feeling very old 
and shaken. She hated scenes. Most disagreeably had 
she been impressed by the bickering of the new irUnage. 
Out of the wreck of all her dear ones there was one 
human being left to her to whom her heart still clung 
with ardor, and that was Geoffrey. It was bad enough 
to know him fallen into disaster; she had not expected 
this further abomination, that he should be flaunting 
his low choice in the face of society under her very 
nose. 

Augusta, she thought, was probably right in her sur- 
mise that it was to punish her. But such revenge was 
unworthy. And then it galled her exceedingly to think 
that Maldon, that name she had borne with such 
dignity and honor, should be dragged down and 
bandied about in mockery and disrespect. It was a 
cruel wound to her pride. "I had not thought it of 
Geoffrey," she said to herself. "The insult is to me!" 

She would send for him and let him know her mind. 
The interview was certain to be full of pain and distress, 
but she did not flinch from the thought of it, and, the 
m<Hnent she reached home, sat down at her escritoire to 
indite her letter, without even waiting to let Mrs. Flym 
lemove her bonnet. 
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Lord and Lady Maldon sat at breakfast in a room as 
gay and satin-lined as a boabonni^re: amber satin it 
was, to be precise. There was a bow window with a 
marble balcony overlooking formal gardens. 

Gieoffrey had hired this fine old mansion of the 
Faubourg St. Germain from a well-known fashionable 
lady who, after the sudden death of a doting old hus- 
band, found herself financially tmable, from one day to 
another, to continue her life of opulence and pleasure in 
Paris. So, where the too famous Lady Branksome had 
languished and luxuriated, Colinette now reigned, and 
everywhere were open windows, flung-back curtains and 
garden flowers. The former owner of these sumptuous 
old-world spaces had not been particularly fond of day- 
light, or, if truth were told, of fresh air. She had liked 
pink blinds and pastille-burners, a warm, close atmo- 
sphere and everything padded, muffled and shaded 
about her. Coliuette's coming had been like a brisk 
wind blowing into a hothouse. 

The young Lady Maldon thought herself very late 
this morning, to be only out of her bath after eight. 
Half the work of the flower-farm at home would have 
been done by this time, she declared, as she bustled 
about the round table, pouring out Geoffrey's coffee and 
buttering his rolls. 

"Ah ga, mon homme, I do not know bow it strikes 
you! One amuses oneself like humpbacks without 
ceasing — Heavens, how I laughed last nightl And we 
are spending money like water! Do you know what I 
spent on this. Mister my husband, this rag of lace and 
muslin and this absurd cap? It pleases you — so much 
the better — it was bought to please you. But I believe 
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we could have lived for a month oa what the fine lady 
shopwomaD asked me for it! Dame, wheo I found 
myself coimting all those good gold pieces into her hand, 
I said to myself: 'All for a dressing-gown, and there 
are people who want bread ! — Colinette, thou art about 
to damn thyself.' And then when I put it on, just now 
— well, I could not be very sorry as I looked in the glass! 
And I said to myself: 'Since it is to please him, why, 
then, one damns oneself, that's all!' Do not laugh; it 
is very wrong! What do you think? For a little while 
perhaps God will not be angiy. But this is a strange 
life. Laughing, laughing, eating, drinking, dancing, 
dressing — and thou with thy cards! We cannot live all 
our years like this!" 

Geoffrey, rather languid and heavy-eyed, lounging on 
the other side of the table in a quilted dressing-gown, 
had begun by laughing heartily at his wife's speech, gaz- 
ing admiringly at her the while. But as she went on, he 
had gradually grown grave. 

*'You are right. Life was better at Fontaine-au- 
Bois," be said, with a sigh. Then he smiled: "I think 
we must see the winter through, though." 

To himself he was saying: "People would think we 
were running away, and that I'm ashamed of my peas- 
ant wife! By George, I'll not give them the opportu- 
nity of saying that!" 

His glance kindled as he contemplated her. The 
little cap with its yellow knot of ribbon sat coquettishly 
on Colinette's loosened tresses; her eyes were bright, 
imdimmed by late hours, filled indeed with that tight 
that only shines out of the heart of a woman loved and 
kmng; the only light in which it is worth while for a 
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man to live. These months since she had been mtladi 
had wrought a subtle change m her appearance. She 
had lost her sunburn and some of her country buxom- 
neas; had grown slenderer, had gained a certain physi- 
cal refinement that enabled her to wear her grand gar- 
ments with ea^. But morally she had remained 
CoUnette: the creature of simple impulse and un- 
hesitating frankness of speech and movement. 

GeoEFrey would be consumed with laughter at her 
droll ways in society. Their friends might laugh with 
him and with her — ^for naturally young Lady Maldon 
had a comic way of dealing with existence — but woe 
betide anyone who sneered! To be fair, few did, care- 
less and light-minded as the English society in Paris 
might be, for Colinette pleased — the novelty, the guile- 
lessness of her captivated everyone. And she was quick 
of wit and of repartee. And there was, besides, that in 
her husband's mioi which commanded a wholesome 
respect. 

Geoffrey had done a very clever thing, out of the 
perfect loyalty of his heart, upon their first appearance 
in Paris. Meeting an old family friend — ^no other per- 
son indeed than the celebrated Mr. "Punch" Greville — 
he had stated his position in these words: "I've chosen 
a French peasant girl for my wife, because, by the Lord, 
she is the truest lady I ever met." 

Mr. Greville, who, as all the world knows, was a 
gentleman of intellect and culture, of fine and dis- 
criminating feeling, was touched. He reserved judg- 
ment tilt he had met the new Lady Maldon; and then 
he had taken up the championing of her, as far as 
common sense would idlow him to go. 
875 
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"I'm not saying it's not an mifortunate business. 
I'm not saying Maiden's not perhaps made the greatest 
mbtake of his life. He's mad in love with her now and 
can't see a flaw; perhaps it'll be different with him by 
and by. No doubt it will. I've no manner of doubt it 
will. But I say he's done the deed, and if he doesn't 
stick by ber, he'll be the basest of men. I never saw a 
more trusting, delicious creature in my life. And I, for 
one, would rather put my knees under their table than 
break bread with my Lady Warburton and my Lady 
Dashwood or the Duchesse de Berri herself." All of 
which ladies, as his bearers knew, resembled Lady 
Branksome, the late owner of Geoffrey's hotel, in that 
they were more particular about the state of their ward- 
robe than the condition of their souls; the brilliancy 
of their jewels than the luster of their virtue. 

So Mr. Greville set the fashion. And Colinette's 
parties — ^by no means the "orgies" that Augusta's ex- 
cited imagination depicted — were becoming quite an 
attraction of the autumn season in Paris. Jovial, 
quaint gatherings they were. It was impossible for 
anyone to be duU or stiff in an atmosphere of such guile- 
less jollity as the hostess managed to diffuse about ber. 
She was frankly anxious that everyone should enjoy 
himself, and would indeed — Lady Armeston was right 
there — jump up to replenish an empty glass, or run 
round the table to pass a particular dish, just as if she 
had been back in the kitchen at the flower-farm. On 
one occasion, indeed, she made an omelette. Geoffrey 
had collected a few old comrades to supper, and the 
new Lady Maldon thought the fine cook had sent up 
but tasteless fare. She bad run in, flushed to the ears, 
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smiling and triumphant, with the mess sizzling in the 
pan and tossed it into the dish, which she ordered 
Major Osborne to hold for her. Geoffrey lay back in 
his chair, roaring with laughter. And there wasn't a 
man who, in his soul, didn't feel envious of him as he 
stepped out of his portals that night. 

Paris can look very fair on a golden October morn- 
ing. The sunshine streamed into the amber-hung 
room; and Colineite*s hair, breaking into curls under 
the Mechlin frill, sparkled as she bent her head hither 
and thither, jumped up and sat down again, minister- 
ing to her lord. 

"We must see the winter through," he r^)eated. 

He was at that moment remembering how Augusta 
had passed them the morning before and drawn her 
skirts away. Colinette had not seen this. She had, at 
that moment, been absorbed in the professional con- 
templation of the chrysanthemums in the window of 
the flower-shop into which Lady Armeston was just 
then stepping — "Like a peahen, by George!" had said 
the angry husband to himself. Augusta's views, he was 
given to understand, were shared by the English Em- 
bassy. He hoped that when his aunt returned, he and 
Colinette might be r^arded in a fairer perspective. 

"Oh! I don't mind staying," said Colinette, her teeth 
flashing in a splendid smile. "I amuse myself, you 
know, and I am making progress with my English. By 
the time we get to England I shall be quite the mUadi. — 
When you have done your coffee, will you hear my 
lesson? I watched the long Englishwoman in the box 
n«tt ua last night." 
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Then Colinette, who was nothing if not a mimic, 
jumped up and with great gravity placed herself before 
her husband. She elevated her eyebrows, inflated her 
nostrils, drooped her lips. 

"A bow of the head, first, like that, with the teeth. 
Then, two fingers, b it not? And "ow de do?' as stiff 
as a saber! Is that right? — ^Do I do it well? Ah, toil 
you always laugh whatever I do! How am I to learn 
anything?" 

Geoffrey was indeed still laiiglung when the aoor 
oj>ened and one of the footmen entered — a tight French 
lad in a striped jacket. He had a note on a salver. 
Colinette, anxious to go on with her display, hastUy 
bade him: 

"Leave it there, man gargon, and begoue!" 

"You mustn't call him 'man gargon,'" said Geoffr^. 
"No mUadi does that." 

"Ah, indeed? Why then, milor, did I hear you call 
my Elisa, 'ma fills' this morning?" 

"That's quite Einother thing," said Geoffrey. 

"Now you're off again! Always laughing! Bead 
your letter, for heaven's sake." 

For when Geoffrey saw the handwriting his face 
dianged. 

"It is from Aunt Maldon," said he. 

"Thank God! — ^AIl is well then!" cried Colinette, 
who always took optimistic views. "She will see us, 
and she will give us her blessing. I am sure she will 
not be angry any more. She looked so good, that old 
lady — and she liked the pear-blossom!" 

"She wants me to come and see her this after' 
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"Splendid! — Does she say anything of me?" added 
Colinette in a more doubtful tone. 

"Not a word," said Geoffrey. 

He looked troubled. The old lady's letter was ex- 
ceedingly dry. Then he shrugged his shoulders. 

"I'll go, anyhow. If it's only to scold, I can walk 
away again, eh, little wife? I confess I like a quiet 
life. You've spoiled me; I've never heard one cross 
word from your lips, I think, except that day in the 
forest." 

"One can do a good deal with aunts by coaxing," 
said Colinette. "Petite tante Lotwel, ■par exempU. 
Have you not seen me get round her when she was in 
one of her tantrums?" 

"My aunt's a very different person," said Geoffrey. 

He went away to attire himself, laughing once more. 
. . . Tante Louvel and Aunt Maldon! . . . Dear Colin- 
ette, whatever she said or did there was always some- 
how a laugh in it! . . . Yet more than a grain of sense 
too; he might, perhaps, get roimd Aunt Maldon 

But the dowager gave him her little hand with a 
distant air as he entered the familiar blue boudoir that 
afternoon. Her eye fixed him with a melancholy 
severity. 

"Sit down, Geoffrey, if you please," she said. "I am 
obliged to you for coming so promptly." 

"I was hoping you would send for me." 

He tried to speak genially, to look at ease; but he 

was dismayed at this reception. An icy barrier seemed 

to be raised between them. At his words she looked 

at him with indignant surprise. 
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"Were you, indeed?" 

"Yes. "Diey told me you were «q>ected back this 
week. I liave been round to inquire ov^- and over 
again." 

"Have you, indeed?" 

"Indeed, yea, aunt." 

"I am astonished that you should say so," Lady 
Maldon remarked after a fairly long pause. "I should 
not have dreamed of sending for you, Geoffrey. It was 
the last of my wishes to see you again in these circum- 
stances; but I have been forced to do so by what I have 
heard, since my return." 

"What you have heard?" The blood began to mount 
into the young man's face. He faced her squarely. 
"What have you heard, Aunt Maldon?" 

She surveyed him awhile in silence before replying. 
Her heart lamented over him. So handsome, so high- 
bred, so gfillant and brave, the head of her house, and 
to have cast all away! . . . Because of the pain that 
seized her, her accents were sharper than before. 

"I have heard," she said, "to my deep humiliation 
and shame that, not content with establishing yourself 
in the same city as myself and other relatives, not con- 
tent with this great breach of good feeling and taste, 
you are behaving in a manner that attracts scandalous 
attention." 

"Scandalous?" Geoffrey cried hotly. "Who has 
been spreading scandal? Augusta is in this, I'll be 
bound." 

"It is by request of our Ambassadress that I have 
sent for you " 

"Did I not know Augusta was in it!" 
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"Geoffrey, I am afraid ^e is in it in more senses than 
one. You cannot forgive her for having jilted you. Is 
it not petty — unworthy?" 

"What!" 

It was such a shout that Lady Maldon paused. 
flustered; and a red spot appeared on either withered 
cheek. 

"Do not forget yourself in this manner with me." 

"I beg your pardon. — I beg your pardon. But the 
idea is too ludicrous! What! Augusta thinks I can't 
forgive her for having jilted me, does she? — My dear 
aunt, I'm on my knees, I'm lost in thanksgiving! I'm 
the most grateful man In France and in England ! I owe 
Augusta a debt of gratitude — 'pon honor, I feel I never 
can repay her for having what you call 'jilted' me!" 

He laughed loudly between these phrases. Lady 
Maldon 's preconceived idea became every moment more 
confirmed. Such bitterness, such arrogance, could only 
spring from a grievously rankling sore. Her anger 
veered in its object; Augusta became once again the 
"wicked, wicked girl " of her thoughts on the wedding 
morning. ... It was all her fault. Poor boy, the dis- 
appointment had almost driven him from his senses! — 
In a milder tone she said : 

"Please, Geoffrey, be calm. This attitude is very 
distressing to me. Let us, if you please, leave your 
cousin on one side as much as possible. She did not 
behave well to you, and I am far from defending her; 
but that does not excuse your present behavior." 

"Hang it all!" cried the young man, exploding. 
"What am I accused of? — ^Taking a house in Paris? 
Really, my dear aunt, that's hardly a crime." 
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It was the very word she had used herself. But her 
glance hardened as she replied: 

"It was a gross breach of good taste. Have you 
foi^tten that you now bear my name?" 

"By no means. I could not possibly have afforded 
to take such a place as the Hdtel de Grignolan, were it - 
not for my unexpected inheritance." 

"I come back to Paris," pursued the cJd lady, "and 
I find society ringing with your doings. I told you I 
have seen the Ambassadress. She tells me that the 
representative of our Sovereign has thought it necessary 
to request his staff not to frequent yom" house — ^not to 
frequent the house of Lord Maldon!" 

"Good God, does not our Ambassadress receive I>ady 
Caroline Lamb, and Lady Branksome, the Comtesse 
Cayla, and a dozen such? And my good, honest little 
wife is to be banned! Here's Christian virtue for you! 
— ^But you, aunt, you! Would it not be kinder, more 
just, if you were to come to my house and see for your- 
self, before condenming me on the evidence of a cabal — 
deliberate calumnies?" 

"Evidence! Calumnies!" she echoed. A trembling 
seized her and the angry crimson deepened on her face. 
"What evidence do I want, other than the facts? My 
name, my honored name, is now a byword! The for- 
tune which is the birthright of our family is being 
wasted upon disgraceful entertainments, presided over 
by the low woman you have chosen as your associate." 

Geoffrey sprang to his feet, his eyes blazing in his 
livid face. 

'*You forget you are speaking of my wife!" 

Now Lady Maldon, who was usually a very wise old 
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woman — one who moreover had been instructed on this 
particular point by no less an authority on human weak- 
nesses than Mr. Wapshott himself — here committed the 
very imprudence against which she had been specially 
warned. 

"Your wife, Geoffr^ — who do you think regards her 
as your wife?" 

Geoffr^ stared, as if incapable of understanding. 

"I don't know what you mean," he stammered. "Is 

it possible that you imagine " He broke off, passed 

his hand over his wet forehead. " Who can have started 
auch a monstrous tale? I wrote to you." 

Lady Maldon's heart and her intelligence had now 
had time to smite her. The poor boy was in good faith, 
there could be no doubt of that. And, what was it Mr. 
Wapshott had said? "Above all, do not breathe a hint 
of it to his lordship till he has had time to cool down. 
Leave him leisure to get tired of his folly. And then — 
only then — show him the way out." 

"Sit down again, Geoffrey. I do not wish to go into 
that unfortunate business. I have asked you to come 
here today to beg you, if you do not intend to alter your 
mode of life, at least to remove your establishment from 
Paris." 

He sat down and looked at her steadily, his young 
face setting into hardness. 

"I am not going to discuss my mode of life with 
you ; or admit that anyone has the right to dictate to me 
on the matter. There is no more card-playing under my 
roof than at the Embassy; and, for myself, I see a con- 
siderably more respectable company than his Excellency 
does behind the scenes. But you made a singular re- 
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mark just now that you will be kind enougli to explain. 
I must insist on your explaining." 

It was not in the old noblewoman's character to seek 
lefuge in equivocations. There was anguish and fear in 
her look, as she gazed at him without speakiag. 

"You have in so many words," continued Geoffrey 
slowly, "cast a reflection on the reality of my marriage. 
I can bring you to the church I was married in, to the 
priest who married us." 

Lady Maldon groaned softly, shook her head and 
'wrung her hands. 

"The priest," she murmured. 

"Tliat'a what is at the bottom of it, I suppose!" oied 
Geoffrey, a new li^t breaking on him; "my wife is a 
Catholic!" 

She could have evaded Wm quite plausibly. She 
had but to say: "You cannot expect your family to 
acknowledge this peasant girl, who is a Papist." She 
might have put him off the scent without deviating from 
the truth. But Lady Maldon was a good woman; and, 
amid all the confusion created in her mind by religious 
and social prejudices, her conscience suddenly shone: 
"He has a right to know. . . . Mr. Wapshott may be a 
clever lawyer, but he cannot be a guide tor my conduct. 
. . . To keep silence now would be a base and un- 
christian thing. ..." 

"Geoffrey," she said slowly, "I know nothing about 
that. Your marriage may be valid among Roman 
Catholics. But you had, I understand, no legal cere- 
mony. In England, for you, an Englishman and a 
Protestant, it is no marriage at all." 

Geoffrey looked as if a chaam had suddenly opened 
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before him. All her anger against him melted at the 
si^t of his stricken face. He was once again "her poor 
boy," shamefully treated by Augusta on one side, and 
on the other the prey of a designing, base-born creature. 

" It grieves me, it grieves me to distress you. But it is 
better you should know your position, Geoffrey, my 
dear Geoffrey!" 

The slow tears of old age rose to her eyes and welled 
over. He got up as if be did not hear her; groped blindly 
for his hat; moved towards the door but came back. 
She was shodked at his expression as he turned to speak 
to her: 

"I suppose you have authority for this statement?'^ 

"Mr. Wapshott," she faltered. 

"Mr. Wapshott!" he repeated with a pale smile. 
"You have all put your heads together to — to dishonor 
me! I don't trust any of you. I shall find out for 
myself " 

"Geoffrey!" 

He flung the hand that held the hat upwards with a 
violent gesture. "I'd rather have cut my throat, than 
have wronged her by as much as a thought!" 

On this he went out, letting the door swing behind 
him. And presently she heard the trot of his high- 
stepper, the roll of the Tilbury wheels under the 
archway. 

The tears dropped. . . . "He is infatuated! ... I 
don't believe half of Augusta's stories. He is an honor- 
able lad! If God saw good to deliver him from this 
dreadful union, I would die happy." She had never had 
a son, but she remembered her own husband in his 
gallant youth. "He had just Geoffrey's eyes," she 
thought. 
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CHAPTER n 

HT lady's MOBNINa DRIVE 

COLINETTE went gayly out to drive in her spidc- , 
and-span new carriage. The beautiful autumn 
day had a touch of frost eveu in its mellowness, 
and the young Lady Maldon noticed that many of the 
fair beings who passed her — dashing by in vehicles as 
elegant and swift as her own — ^had already discarded the 
summer's straw hat. "I too," said she to herself, "will 
get myself a beaver bonnet with nodding feathers . , , 
or yet a velvet turban with a hussar plume. — ^Drive,'* 
she cried to the coachman, "to Madame Freluchet in 
the Rue St. Honore." — "I will have both bonnet and 
toque," she concluded, "and do honor to my man." 

She had plenty of money in her reticule. Argent 
com/ptani, was her principle. "Qa! to make debts is 
what I cannot endure," she was fond of saying. The 
fear of "being damned" for extravagance was gone 
from her. Who could not but feel extravagance a 
necessity — almost a virtue — on such a brbk, delightful, 
bright Paris day, when the trees are golden and the 
river runs "patined with pure gold," and the white 
bridges and the streets are overlaid with the sunshine 
as with a golden net; when the sky is so very blue and 
everyone, whether walking, riding, or driving, wears a 
smiling face and an air of festivity? '*^Vhy, it is fiower- 
market day," she suddenly thought, and laughed aloud 
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at her own joyous project as she sat among the cushions 
in the open caUche. 

When they drew up with a clatter before Madame 
Freluchet's select establishment she sprang out, unable 
to wait tor the vcdet de -pied to open the door for her. 
And, forgetful of the morning's instructions, she called 
out at sight of his astonished face: "Cent bon, man 
gar^on, one is in a hurry!" 

People turned to look round at her as she sped 
across the pavement, a lovely bustling, laughing 
creature, in wonderfully modish garments, — "It is the 
new singer, just arrived from St. Petersburg," opined a 
stroller. But his companion said: "Where have you 
come from? It's la belle miladi Mtddon, whom every- 
one is talking about. — She was a circus girl. Did you 
not know? He married her out of a fair." — "Ahl 
pesiel" cried the first, "a pretty whirlwind!" 

Indeed it was in whirlwind fashion that my lady 
broke into the shop; and the elegant young women ran 
hither and thither like leaves upon its breath as she 
gave her orders. 

"One is in a hurry, you know," she repeated. — " Good 
morning, Madame. Good morning, my children. A 
hat — two hats, please! What you have of prettiest and 
most in fashion, and quick is the word! — Ah no, not 
blue! Do I look like a woman for blue? Keep that for 
your pale Englishwomen. I must have warm colors, I. 
Red, rose, orange. — Ah, that one is nice! Heavens, how 
I am coiffie! — There's a goodish wind outside, you 
know. Never mind, let us try that on." 

"Oh, miladi is adorable!" gurgled Madame Frelu- 

(^et, as one of her damsels poised a broad-brimmed 
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the establishment; and, if criticized b6 
she had proved herself too valuable a e 
be treated with effusion to her face. 

''Do you think it suits me, Ma'i 
asked Colinette, gazing at herself in the u 
doubtfully tilted. "You don't think it i 
a little — ^a little coquine?" 

" Oh, miladil " There rose a shocked d 
ing from this house could — and miladi he 
distinction " 

**Ahs lierty ou% my distinction! I make 
of it! But to look honest, that is the pois 
such droll ones about, in your Paris. — ^I 
Cloud myself." 

"Get the black satin with the blac 
feathers," ordered the lady of the shop, se' 
ing the titters of her assistants. 

She felt thankful that it was still too 
fine ladies of her clientele. But, even as \ 
lated herself, the door was opened by 
footman and respectfully held wide while 
slow. Lady Armeston walked in*/* ♦i— ^-*--' 
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Colinette contemplated herself a moment without 
speaking. And then, as Augusta took a chair before a 
■ptychS at the opposite side of the narrow room, their 
eyes met in their respective mirrors for quite an appre- 
ciable time. A mischievous smile began to spread upon 
Colinette's Ups. The shop girl had been right: the hat, 
with its austere contrast of black and white, with its 
picturesque line of brim, suited as perhaps nothing else 
had ever done the com-yellow hair and the vividly 
tinted ta^e. 

"I am really very nice in this hat," she said to her- 
self. "As for her, she is not pretty any more. ... I 
wish my man were here — ^just to compare. . . . She is — 
DieUt how pinched she looks! And fretful! And the 
tip of her nose is pink. Like her camellias, she can't 
stand the good wind of heaven. ..." 

It was true that a white fury had writteo itself on 
Augusta's countenance at the vision of her rival, radiant 
under the last thing in Paris finery. Lady Armeston 
could very well have fancied that black-and-white hat 
herself. But more than the hat, she could have fancied 
the pearls glinting round the young throat. What Sir 
John had given her did not compare with them. She 
made a movement to rise and leave the place; but 
thought better of it and merely averted her glance with 
a haughty order to Madame Freluchet, who hovered in 
attendance. 

"Show me," said Augusta, in French of the most 
aristocratic British accentuation, "that hat, over there, 
with the three prune feathers." 

Then the devil entered into Colinette. She lifted the 
becoming "confection" from her tresses; became on the 
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instant a rigid copy of the English patrician behind her; 
parted ber lips, and barely moving them observed: 

"Show me the turban that is beside the hat with the 
three prune feathers." 

If she said " plooms proon '* it was but an unconscious 
touch of artistic assimilation. Madame Freluchet 
looked round, startled; and Colinette's own attendant 
very nearly exploded in her bandbox. 

"Horrible, take it away!" said Augusta, who sat 
like a handsome wax doll and stared glassily at her 
own reflection. 

Colinette, in imitation, stared at herself under her 
evening turban — a choice article, indeed, of orange silk 
and tulle with a knowing little black aigrette. It would 
have amused her exceedingly to have commanded the 
adornment away in the same frigid manner. But she 
could not. It was too pretty. She could not even keep 
up that unemotional set of feature which seemed to be 
the stamp of yonder exclusive patrician who would 
have none of the new Lady Maldon. She smiled at 
herself. 

"That," she declared, "that fits me. Yes. You can 
pack it. I will take it with me — un balxichon, quoif 
Yes, yes, myself — I've got my herlingot, out there. And 
I will have the black-and-white hat too. I will wear it 
now. I have my reasons. I want to look — to look — 
pick of the basket, you know. You can send my old 
straw when you like. MUadi Maldon, Hdtel de Grig- 
nolan. And now I pay. What does it come to, Ma'm 
Freluchet?" 

Madame Freluchet with a purple countenance of 

agitation, torn between her fear of scandalizing her 
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elegant clientele, and that of losing a customer so lavish 
and prompt, cried in a lugubrious voice: 

"Ernestine, make out the account of mUadi Mal- 
don." 

"And be quick about it, Ernestine," supplemented 
the latter. "I can't stand here on one leg, waiting all 
day." 

She drew out her net purse and swung it between 
her fingers. She had forgotten to put on her gloves; 
and these fingers, whiter than of yore, were flashing 
with rings. (So easy is it to forget strenuous resolu- 
tions!) She surveyed her bill critically; counted the 
money aloud, as she dropped each coin into Made- 
moiselle Ernestine's curved palm. 

"One, two, three, tour huia Sor, and ten francs. 
VoU^^ majillel" 

The bill was folded and thrust into the reticule; 
and Lady Maldon was in the act of rising when Sir 
John Armeston entered in search of his wife. 

A blue stock showed up the fine scarlet of his coim- 
tenance. He looked very dandified in a long redingote 
with high fur collar. His castor (which he did not re- 
move on entering) had the narrow brim and the ex- 
aggerated chimney of the very latest pattern. Au- 
gusta's lips took a disdainful twist. She hated her 
husband to follow her about to shops, for his tastes and 
hers coincided neither as regards price nor style. Alto- 
gether, it was an odious morning. How shameful of 
Madame Frcluchet to serve such creatures with hats: 
an insult to her patronesses! 

Colinette jumped to her feet, the spirit of mischief 

that had entered into her becoming again extremely 
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active. She sailed down opon ^ J<^ with two fingers 
extended. 

'"Ow dee do! — ^"ow dee do?" 

He was so takoi aback as to be smprised into lifting 
his hat and extending a hand in return: a dis[day <d 
weakness for which Augusta never forgave him. 

" 'Ow dee do," repeated she, with the audacity of a 
perfect little devfl. "Ver* naice motnin'!" And, hav- 
ing for the moment exhausted her En^^ish, she hailed 
back to her own racy French: "We have not met since 
you called on us at Fontaine-au-Bois. Is it not droll 
that we should both be married since? Your wife is 
my cousin now, you know. — Good morning, my cousin. 
— She looks a little pale, don't you think? For the love 
of Heaven, Ma'm Freluchet, don't put green neu' her, 
whatever you do! — Good morning, the company!" She 
made a flaunting curtsy, broke into irrepressible 
laughter, and called for her bandbox. 

From the threshold she fiung a parting shot at Sir 
John, who, beginning to realize that he was to consider 
himself insulted, drew back towards Augusta and 
looked the picture of helpless pomposity. 

"Don't trouble to see me to the carriage. I have my 
footman. He knows his manners, that one." 

Madame Freluchet, with the astuteness of her race, 
was determined to have the first word upon such a 
ntuation: 

"Miladi Anneston is very much surprised? — It is not 
often, in verity, that we have such a customer to serve. 
He, he!" — the celebrated milliner gave a light laugh — 
"there goes one who is certainly an eccentric. Did 
miladi note her language: *haluchon, berlingoti' — that 
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is the language of the people. I have heen told," said 
Madame Freluchet, lowering her voice, "that she was 
once a ballet dancer at the Ckdieau tCEau. Something 
very low, very low ! — Will Lord Armeston behold you in 
the gray bonnet with the wreath of roses inside? — k. 
dream ... a dream on miladU" 

Early violets, late roses, flaunting dahlias, chrysan- 
themums; and, on more favored stalls, hothouse 
carnations and heliotrope — these were the flowers that 
the market of the Place Venddme had to offer this 
autumn day. 

Scentless, splendid garden beauties, most of them; 
lacking the appeal of the ingenuous spring sisterhood, 
but challenging attention with a pathos of their own, like 
that of some ripe beauty: "Admire me quickly, for 
winter is at hand!" Close to them the violets sat, 
modest and serene, casting around their delicate per- 
fume that would be as sweet in December as in April, 
like that of her whose loveliness is of the soul. 

M^re Louvel, with the comers of her mouth drawn 
down, sat under her red umbrella and had not much 
conversation to vouchsafe her neighbors. She was 
rather rheumatic, these days. And she had, besides, a 
keen appreciation of her own position as aunt to a real 
miladi. The market had not showed itself, as a whole, 
as mu<^ impressed as it ought. There had been carp- 
ing and backbiting among the elders; sneers and 
tossing of heads among the juniors. And Coli- 
nette had not driven up to Fontaine-au-Bois for 
quite a long time. And Louvel had been l^t, that 
day, with a distinct wheeze in his chest and a dis- 
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inclination to smoke — symptoms which filled his wife 
with alarm. 

Her old man had not been the same since his Colibri 
had left. There could be no doubt of that. Madame 
Louvel, sitting, very pompous, and as erect as her avoir- 
dupois would allow, apparently deaf to the surroxmding 
chatter, was ruminating upon the melancholy of things 
in general and of her own future in particular. 

Jean-Jerome {for it was indeed Jean-Jerome who was 
settling the bunches upon the stalls) was a. poor sub- 
stitute for Colinette. . . . "Colinette? — She would 
have arranged me that &<dage with one twist of the 
hand! Nothing looks the same. And, if it were not 
for old patrons, we should sell but a quarter. ..." A 
thought that had vaguely formed itself more than once 
before in her mind, but that she had always driven 
from her with scorn, now presented itself with a posi- 
tiveness that would not be denied. "Mafoi, it might 
have been better, after all, if the little one could have 
been satisfied with a Jean-Jerome. A faithful, valiant 
fellow, when all was said and done. . . . They could 
have lived at the farm. All of us together. . . . Col- 
inette would have filled her uncle's pipe and sung about 
the house. . . . And children would have been bom 
to them there. We should not now be two old soU- 
taries, with no one to shut our eyes. And my man 
would not feel that the good place that was his father's 
and his grandfather's would pass into strange hands. 
And the fine business we have raised with our own hard 
work would have been continued. . . . Jean-Jerome," 
mused the old woman, growing gloomier, " was a steady 
man. And not so bad to look on, as it tdl comes to. 
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It is only the Captain having been blown in upon us 
that way that has turned our heads. Will even she be 
as happy? . . ." 

Jean-J6rome, with thick clumsy fingers, was sorting 
bunches of violets in a basket. Madame Louvel 
watched him, half impatiently, half indulgently. . . . 
"He has all the same a good heart, that Jean-J6rome, 
with his rough tongue and his heavy ways ! It is the stuff 
that lasts. Ah, my old one and I, we were famously 
glad, that morning after the wedding, when we saw his 
square muzzle looking in again at the door. . . ." 

M^ Louvel, usually so bustling, had fallen into one 
of those abstractions which were frequent with her of 
late. As a result of the changes that had come upon 
the flower-farm, the worthy woman had passed one of 
those milestones which, for all that the law of nature 
seems gradual, very often mark such abrupt transitions 
in life. From a vigorous middle-a^e, she had grown old. 
Now, oblivious of the clamor about her and of the im- 
portance of directing Jean-Jerome's attention to pos- 
sible buyers, she was once again reliving that hour of 
desolation in the farm kitchen, when she and her 
veteran had looked at each other across the emptiness, 
and had teit that neither had the heart to take up the 
day's duty. 

"Of what use for me to go out into this heat?" had 
said Pfere Louvel. "There is no one left to work for!" — 
She had tried to scold him. To hear him one would 
think he was sorry the child had made a grand mar- 
riage. And if the young people had a long family, 
which was much to be desired, ihS — this little property 
of Fontaine-au-Bois would not be despised. "One is 
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never so rich but that more is agreeable." It was all 
very well for Colinette's maD to do the grand now, 
and declare he wants nothing with his wife. "But 
wait!" — M^reLouvel had nodded and winked and tried 
to smile — "wait till there are half a dozen little milor» 
and little miJadis to be provided for. It is Colinette 
who will be pleased, then, to think she has something 
of her own to fall back on ! " 

But her old man had groaned. 

"I used to think they'd be running about hoe," he 
had said, and got up from his chair and stumped over to 
the window to stare out desolately into the garden. 
"Tb&t sacnpant of an Adolphe has never watered the 
young asters!" he bad growled and taken seat again, 
his wooden 1^ sticking straight out before him. 

"Smoke thy pipe, my man," she had counseled. "I 
will make thee a nice sorrel soup for midday, that will 
refresh thee." 

The soldier had put out his hand for his pipe; had 
blown through it absently once or twice, and set it down 
again. It was at this moment that a heavy clumping 
had sounded outside the porch; and Jean-Jerome, 
swinging open the kitchen door, had thrust in his big 
head. He wore his most everyday air and spoke in his 
most everyday voice. 

"Here I am, patron. Good morning, Madame 
Louvel." 

"What — you scamp, is it you?" her old man had 
called. But his face had bri^tened. 

"Yes, patron. I have come back. I said what I 
ought not to have said. You knocked me down with 
your spade. Neither of us need bear malice." 
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"You were in a passion," F^re Louvel remarked 
severely. 

"So were you, patron." 

"So you think we are quits, then?" had said her old 
man. And she had been so thankful to hear him lauf^ 
again that she could have embraced Jean-Jerome on the 
spot. 

"Right, right," she had interrupted. "No need for 
so much discussion. One is glad to see you in your 
senses, my lad." 

"A famous kind of a tumip-head, that chap of yours 
outside," had remarked Jean-Jerome with a faint grin. 

"Hurry thou, then, and show him our ways." 

Thus Pftre Louvel. And when he had said that, had 
begun to charge his pipe. And M^re Louvel, clapping 
her hands, had added: 

'*One must have the garden very beautiful when our 
miladi comes to see us. And it is to be hoped she will 
patronize la Maison D^sir^e Louvel!" That had been 
so successful a joke with her vieux that Madame Louvel 
had made it nearly every day thereafter. 

And indeed mUor and miladi had come. And great 
had been the rejoicing. Just their own Colinette; not 
changed at all, only more beautiful than ever, yet so 
grand and fine, and quite, quite the miladi. 

But for these last ten days not a sign of her! 

Jean-Jerome had brought dahlias and violets to the 
Hdtel de Grignolan that morning, as usual on market- 
days. Lady Maldon was a good customer. Madame 
Louvel liked to thrive financially, even failing that old 
incentive to thrift, le petit magot de Colinette. "But," 
said the old woman to herself, "I would not touch a 
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gold piece of bers if I thought her heart was changing 
to us. Ten days without a sign of her! . . ." 

She started out of her musings. There was a com- 
motion and a whispering about her. She caught her 
niece's name flung with an angry titter between Jeanne. 
la Rottsse, and her neighbor of the stall to the right. 
Jean-J6rome straightened himself and turned woodenly 
to stare towards the south side of the square. Yes, 
those were the black horses with their satin skin and 
slender legs. That was the lovely shining caliche with 
the coronet — in fact, the equipage that never failed to 
£11 M^re Louvel with overwhelming admiration every 
time she saw it come spanking up to the flower-farm. 
A very el^ant lady was sitting inside with ermine cape 
and a hat with black and white feathers. She was hold- 
ing a long-handled eyeglass to her eyes. 

"Divine goodness!" cried M^ Louvel to herself. 
*'It is never our Colinette! Colinette, who coiild count 
the cherries on the trees and the larks in the clouds — 
Colinette with an ey^Iass! Ah bah! Grown too 
proud to be content with the sight which the good God 
bas given her! Ah, miladi — mUadi indeed! All at 
once, like that! One comes no more to see the old, old 
parents; one forgets the road to the home where one 
has been nourished and coddled; one drives round to 
stare at one's old companions — with an ey^lass on 
one's nose! To show off! Behold how grand I am, I 
who used to sell here! And never a glance towards the 
old staU where maman sits! Ah, no, for example! It 
she expects me to get up and come curtseying to her! 
. . . Stay where you are, Jean-J^me. I will not have 
you offer anything to — to the lady in that carriage." 
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This order, issued in a loud steni voice and with a 
steady glare at space, brought the murmurs and sub- 
dued excitement of the market to a climax. It was la 
Rousae who started the movement towards the 
carriage. 

"Crista yfhom have we here! There's a bird for 
you! The feathers she's grown! The least she can do 
is to buy my stall clean out, say I." 

Even as her shrill voice rent the air she caught up 
her basket; and, in two kangaroo leaps, elbowing right 
and left, reached the carriage, hooting, laughing. The 
other bouqitetiires and two or three grinning porters 
followed her lead, upholding their baskets and shouting 
their contents. But Jean-Jerome stood still, as bidden. 
M^re Louvel, slightly rocking herself from side to side, 
folded her lips — so tightly that nothing was visible of 
them but a single sour line — and closed her eyes. 

Thus she could not see how Colinette, suppressing the 
dimples that would keep peeping in her rosy cheeks, sat 
a moment or two among her cushions in affected lan- 
guor, letting a supercilious glance wander from one 
basket to the other. Against the bridge of her little nose 
the new Lady Maldon was holding in her still ungloved 
hand, blazing with rings, the absurd and unnecessary 
eyeglass. She had bought it but a few minutes ago, on 
her way from the hatsbop to the flower-market. Indeed, 
the green price ticket still adhered to the long tortoise- 
shell handle. 

"Des violettest" cried she with a strong accent she 
considered British. '"Ow nalce!" 

But at this point she could not keep up the joke any 
longer. She broke into peals of laughter — that rippling. 
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irrepressible laughter of youth and joy, that laughter of 
Colinette la rieuae, the echoes of which had so long been 
missed in the mareM-atLx-fieura. 

"Ek bien, Us amies, was I a good prophetess or not? 
Did I not tell you I would marry an Angliche, become a 
miladi, and drive round with my eyeglass and my 
'Combiang?' "Ow nalce!* Shut thy mouth, la Rousse, 
or I shall be giddy! Is no one going to open the door 
of the carriage for me? Where is the little aunt? Ah, 
the little aunt, see how grumpy she looks! And Jean- 
J6rome struck silly! Calf-head! Old donkey! Let me 
through, girls ! You stay on the box, mem gar^on; that's 
the best place for my footman just now. I'll call you to 
carry the bunches presently. Ak fa, let me through, I 
tell you! We'll kiss all round presently — but one at a 
time — mes enfants!" 

The clamor, like that of an aviaiy disturbed, was 
dominated by these gay tones, so precious emd familiar 
to M^ Louvel's ears. She had perforce to open her 
eyes. There was Colinette, hurling herself out of the 
cal^he with an impetuosity that recklessly displayed a 
shapely leg clad in a gray silk stocking amid wonderful 
frills of lace. La Bimsse herself had not shown more 
enei^ in jumping across the railing and striding over 
the barriers of the stall ; her elbows had not worked with 
a better will. 

With her pilenne hanging on one shoulder, the 
plumed hat rakishly askew, Colinette took a short cut 
across Madame Camus* enclosure and cast herself head- 
long into the Louvel stall to hug its fat occupant with 
crows and cries of Jmingled amusem^it and t^idemess. 

"Why dost thou sit still like an old image, when thy 
300 
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little niece has come to see theeP Ab, bad little aunt, 
does one not love one's Colibri any more — little aunt of 
my heartP My good, fat, beloved little aunt! Ab, what 
pleasure it gives me to kiss tbee! I have no one now to 
hug — except, of course, man homme." 

Her happy laugb rose again, ^e released the stout 
object of her caresses, sat down on a wooden stool, and 
wiped her eyes; and M^ Louvel wiped hers. An 
admiring, grinning circle closed round the family meet- 
ing. Madame Camus sniffed and remarked, with the 
grimace that served hsx for a smile, to her neighbor, 
Madame Cbantepoulet: 

"She has you a good heart all the same, c^ie CtMn- 
ette!" 

But to linger upon soft emotion was the last of that 
young woman's habits. She whisked her handkerchief 
into her reticule and cast a searching look about her. 

" Mis6rieorde" she exclaimed. "Anyone could see 
who has had charge of these flowers! Little aunt, where 
have your eyes been this morning! Heavens, do you not 
see how our Jean-Jerome has arranged you that display? 
The roses side by side with the dahlias! Don't you see 
they kill each other, you old gaby? And the violets 
cheek by cheek with the carnations! Is it not a law: 
Violets by themselves, always by themselves ! And one 
puts a leaf here and there occasionally, does not one? 
Leaves are to the flowers what our little garments are to 
our faces. How would we look without our Uttle gar- 
ments? Shocking, shocking! And that is English foryou." 

In the turn of a hand, as her aunt had said, Colinette 

had remodeled the whole Louvel stall. Never was such 

a transformation, unless indeed it were that now ap- 
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parent on the worthy D6sir6e Louvel's own counte- 
nance. Never was harvest moon more effulgent. All 
the down-drawn lines and wrinkles were tilted with 
creases of jollity. Her hands on her knees, she sat and 
beamed and chuckled. 

"H^, little one! And I> who thought thou hadst 
grown too fine for us old birds! Ten days since the last 
visit, you know!" 

Ten days . . . was it possible? Colinette was so 
conscience-strickesi that she had, in the face of the whole 
market, to indulge in a fresh embrace, accompanied by 
many resounding kisses. 

"Every day I wanted to come; but I have grown so 
fashionable. Sudi a lot of parties! My man and I, we 
were amusing ourselves. Ten days? I could beat 
myself! For sure I'll come tomorrow. Ah, yes, for 
sure; and light the uncle's pipe for him. Tell him that — 
Jean-Jerome, wretch! Don't touch those dahlias! I 
have my idea for them." 

Mr. Thomas Moore, a well-known Irish gentleman, 
whose amorous verses were quite the vogue, happened 
to be strolling through the Place Vendfime with the very 
same slender young gentleman who had crossed the 
square with him that April morning when the wind first 
took upon itself to interfere with the lives of Geoffrey 
and Colinette. 

"What kind of commotion is going on here at all?" 
he said to bis companion, arresting him by a pressure 
of his hand upon his arm. "There's a screeching and 
laughing and running about as if the devil was in a 
convent!" 
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*'It is not the devil," said his companion, putting up 
his eyeglass. '*My word, if it's not young Lady Maldon! 
*Pon honor it ts! That is her hat, hanging up on a 
post. I saw her drive by a while ago in that very ermine; 
yes — there's the carriage. Good gad!" cried tJie young 
gentleman. "I believe she's selling flowers!" 

The Irishman stood, torn between admiration and 
disapproval. He loved a lord, like most of his nation 
and of his vocation; but he loved a lady too, and better. 
Or rather — since, according to his standard Colinette 
could hardly come under that designation, except per- 
haps officially — he loved a pretty woman. And Colin- 
ette, at that particular moment, bareheaded in the sun- 
shine — Colinette, in the very zenith of love and life and 
spirits, discharging joy and energy in her every move- 
ment — was a picture to look at! Admiration overcame 
all other sentiment in the amorous verse-maker's mind. 

"And why shouldn't she sell flowers on a bright day? 
Was it not her trade once? Faith, I think the better of 
her for not being ashamed of the old days! By me 
soul, 'tis the fun of the fair she's having.*' 

"Come away, Tom," said his friend uneasily. "I 
wouldn't for the world anyone from the Embassy should 
see this." 




CHAPTER ra 

irr LOBD FACES TBB SITUATION 

GEOFFREY drove at a rattling pace up the 
Champs Elys^, towards the Bois de Boulogne. 
He must think. 

As he swung through the green alleys, with the keen 
wind in his face and the scent of the autumn foliage in 
his nostrils, his mind was working fiuiously. 

Perhaps it was a lie. Perhaps a mere l^al quibble. 
The dowager had cited Mr. Wapshott as her authority, 
and Geoffrey remembered his interviews with that 
antipathetic personage, his own joyous impertinence, 
and the rage that the old man had had to swallow. It 
was, very likely, just a bit of professional vengeance; 
a regular heartless lawyer's trick to cast doubt, on 
technical ground, upon the validity of a foreign con- 
tract. But, if it were true in fact! . . . The chestnut he 
was driving leaped forward imder a flick involuntarUy 
administered. . . . If it were true! . . . After all, what 
did it matter? He must make good the deficiency. It 
would be a mere form, no doubt. He would explain to 
Colinette. He would tell her. . . . How could he tell 
Colinette? . . . Impossible to make her understand! 
"We are perfectly married, according to your Church; 
but not according to my country." He knew how she 
woxUd answer that: "How can I be married and you 
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not?" She was so quick, so logical, and she had bo 
certain a trust in him! . . . And in the class from which 
she had sprung there was so fierce a sense of the digni^ 
of marriage. And then she would be swift to find out 
that there were abeady doubts abroad, and she might, 
perhaps, say to him: "How, then, have I been pleiced in 
the ^es of your relations? Now I know why your 
cousin drew her skirts away! Why your aunt would 
not even mention my name in her letter to you. ... I 
am dishonored!" 

A cold sweat broke on the boy's forehead in the sun- 
shine. He could not tetl her! He would not. After all, 
what did it matter, since they had bound themselves 
before the altar of the God she served? 

Geoffrey was only twenty-four, and all his life had 
been blown by the wind of impulse. There never had 
been any reasoned attitude at the back of his actions. 
He had never calculated, either for himself or for others. 
And now that he must plan how to spare and at the 
same time how to amend, it was once more impulse that 
suggested the solution. "According to her Church she 
is married to you. But we do not recognize that 
Church," had said the dowager. So be it. He would 
leave it at that! Before her God all was well. He could 
not think that his God was so very different a being 
from hers. . . . Churches! What cared he for 
churches? Not a snap of his fingers. The vow was 
between them; he had made it unreservedly. To them 
both there could be nothing more sacred. Rather than 
woimd, insult her, he would leave the matter uninvesti- 
gated. . . . Whose business was it, after all, but their 
own ? He was happy with her ; she was happy with him. 
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No, no; it would be a crime to bring a ctoud upon that 
radiant sky — a cloud that might forever cast a shadow 
upon her soul. Let those who were anxious to throw 
stones at them keep out of their way. . . . "As aa 
Englishman, aa a member of the Church of England, 
your marriage is not l^al." "Indeed, Aunt Maldon!" 
" For her, in France, the marriage may count." " Thank 
you for that, aunt. No one can keep my English money 
from me, then; I'll spend it over here. By the Lord I 
will!" Let the odious bigots who denied an alien faith 
even the right to its own sacrament — ^let them turn up 
their eyes and sing the hymns and quote their Bible! 
He cherished a broader idea of life and the duties of 
man towards the Creator. 

By the time he had trotted round the Pr6 Catelan he 
felt as though he had flung his burden from him. For 
all his five years of war he was still a mere boy in 
knowledge of the world. It was with the spirit of a 
boy, playing truant on a summer's day, that he turned 
his horse's head towards Paris again. He had snapped 
his fingers at the world in marrying his Colinette. He 
would snap them again! 

A sense of immense tenderness towards her rose in 
him as he entered the house. "We'll go off together, 
somewhere," he said to himself. "We'll go back to that 
little hotel at Versailles wh&e we were so happy last 
July. . . . No, by George; no! We'll stay here. I'll 
drive her up and down the Tuileries and sit in our box 
at the opera and have supper at the Maison Dor^. I'll 
show them what I think of their Ubelous tongue- 
waging!" 
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He burst Into the drawing-room overlooking the 
garden. A mountain of flowers had been piled upon the 
central table, a grand Italian marble and ormolu affair 
for which Lady Branksome had paid a monstrous price. 
Colinette was at home, that was certain. The breath of 
the flowers as he hurried by whipped up his ardor as 
if it had been the fragrance of her own presence. He 
flung open the boudoir door, and was brought up short 
by a sudden revulsion of feeling. 

Sitting in an amber satin armchair, her hands on her 
knees, her bonnet strings untied, he beheld M^re Louvel. 
A number of bandboxes were piled in an unsteady 
pyramid upon the table. A hat with feathers, a turban 
of shunmering gauze, furs, silk stockings, and at least 
five grand befurbelowed dresses, scarves, and sandals 
occupied every available space. The room had been 
turned into a carnival of modes. In the middle of the 
frippery stood Colinette, the Maldon diamonds round 
her neck, the Maldon diamonds on her head. 

She turned upon him with a smile as brilliant as the 
jewels; but at sight of his face her own fell. 

"Ah," crowed the old flower-woman with a loud 
laugh. "Behold the patron! You did not think of 
seeing me here! And, faith, neither did I think to see 
myself. What do I do, I, on satin chairsF Ah, you 
know, Colinette, I prefer my old wooden one with the 
good goose cushion at home. One slips about on this 
sort of affair, and then where are you? And I, who want 
to get up and embrace my nephew!" 

After the first moment of vexed surprise, Geoffrey 

put the best countenance upon the situation that he 

coxdd muster. He laughed — indeed, rather louder than 
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Cffltodous that his tone and ll 
enough, he floundered into an excuse: ** C 
tell me she intended to bring you back. 

He was about to add, '"or I should hai 
receive you," but his wife interrupted 1 
torn the coronet from her hair and was i 
clasp of the necklace about her throat, 
flaming, her eyes full of tears. 

*'I thought," she said in a trembling 
would think it only natural that I should 
aunt to a bite and a sup at midday — she w 
many little dishes for you, day in, day ou 
the last market-day of the year!" She br 
ing. 

"J5A, la petUel^* cried her aimt rebuki 
must not speak to one's man in that tone 
Geoffrey, who had grown scarlet in his tun 
moment seemed unable to find a word ii 
undeserved an insinuation, "The Captain, 
knows," said D6siree Louvel, with the di 
own sturdy self-respect, "that neither I noi 
would find ourselves in our right place ii 
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with a kind of freakish zest in defying public opinion — 
that he felt hurt to the marrow. But what a tormenting 
day this was proving itself! And to find Madame 
Louvel in his embrace, instead of Colinette, had cer- 
tainly been a ridiculous trick of Fate, the kind of thing 
that flings a man back upon himself. Yes ; he had been 
annoyed; but that Colinette should think he was lacking 
in hospitality towards those good kind folk who had 
been so hospitable to him, that was wounding. Yet, 
bow explain? There are situations in life that do not 
bear a touch. This was one of them. 

The untidy room, too, made a disagreeable im- 
pression upon him. And to see her with the family 
jewels turned him sick. . . . Could it hi true that as 
matters really stood she had not the right to wear them? 
He shut his mind against the suggestion. He had settled 
that. He was not going back on it. But he was 
unnerved. And though he did his best to make the 
ensuing meal as genial as possible for Madame Louvel, 
and showed the old peasant-woman almost exaggerated 
attentions before the servants, he felt that it was with 
an effort and knew that Colinette's eyes were watching 
him still with that undeserved doubt in them. 

"I am going to drive my aimt back to Fontaine-au- 
Bois," she amiounced after dS^euner, "and see the 
tmcle." 

"Very well," said Geoffrey. 

"She does not ask me to go with her," he thou^t. 
And, "He does not offer to come with us,*' thought she. 

But both were too sweet-tempered not to bridge this 
little chasm promptly upon their next meeting. Colin- 
ette ran and clung to him with h^ honest k 
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"Ah, such a day as it has been — all those hours 
without you, num. homme! I do not believe it of you 
any more that you did not want the aunt." 

"I wanted you alone," said Geoffrey, "and that's the 
truth." 

"Ah, my man!" 

"I came home from the Bois with such a longing for 
you, Colinette! I wanted to kiss you. Wanted it so 
much it was quite silly. And then, you see, to kiss 
Maman Louvel Instead " 

Colinette laughed, winking away happy tears. 

"It was not the same thing, that I can admit!" 

He held her fondly. 

"Ah, and your aunt? — I had forgotten. Think of 
it, I had forgotten! How did it go off? How did she 
receive you?" 

"Go on forgetting," he said bitterly. 

"Ah, my poor man, will she not forgive us? ' 

"Let them go — let them all go!" He caught and 
kissed her almost with violence. "What do I care! 
You and I sufSce each other." 

Smiling and rosy from his caresses, Colinette went 
off to make herself beautiful for the opera; but a vague 
sadness was weighing on her heart. . . . "The old lady 
has upset him. He had counted on her kindness, for he 
loves her. He is generous; does not wish to tell me. 
But when he saw the good old aunt he could not help 
feeling. . . . And I, selling in the market, like an idiot! 
CUineUe, ma fiile" said the young Lady Maldon, 
addressing herself, "that sort of thing cannot be done 
again. You must think of him." 

She felt bruised in spirit, with something, too, of the 
SIO 
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sort of sick reviJsion that an over-ezcited child gets of 
its OWD fun. She realized the existence of a new order 
of things: never again was she to know the complete 
intoxication of irresponsible youthful spirits. She, too> 
had passed a milestone in life. 




CHAPTER IV 

A BGIATED BESOLUTION 

WHEN a young man has plenty of money, practi- 
cally no occupation, a tormented mind and an 
impetuous disposition; when, further, he is cast 
into society where pleasure at any cost is the aim of all, 
it is not surprising that he should fall into wild ways. 

Geoffrey was an honest lad, and he loved his wife. 
Therefore the kind of amusement which was most in 
vogue among his associates laid no claim upon him. He 
was also temperate by taste; the deep drinking that 
went on without eliciting comment had no pitfalls for 
him. But to another fashionable vice, that of high play, 
he had succumbed without a struck. 

He had told the dowager that there was no more 
card-playing at his house than at many other of her own 
friends, and in that he had spoken the truth. But the 
fact remained that he had lost and won larger sums 
across the green cloth than was prudent or right. 

Society in Paris, whether French or foreign, just then 
was rather reckless and completely undisguised in its 
self-indulgence. After the horrors of the Revolution; 
alter the brief Roman splendors of the Imperial reign 
and the bitter, protracted struggle of Europe against a 
common danger, the social world seemed to have settled 
down to overt relaxation. "Let us eat and drink, for 
now we need not die before our time" — this seemed to 
be the maxim. 
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Geoffrey had always liked the flutter of the cards; or 
rather, he loved the quick stimulant of hazard. Now he 
found that, especially if the stakes were high, he could 
more easily forget the haunting obsession of his thoughts 
over a gamble than over any other excitement. Fanir 
doxically, the very strength of his attachment to the 
peasant girl, his wife, began to make her company an 
increasing anguish to him. Did she laugh, he would feel 
pierced, thinking how her light-heartedness was built on 
an illusion — how far from mirth she would be if she 
could but guess the position he had placed her in. Did 
she look sad, grave, even thoughtful only, he would ask 
himself: "Has she heard? . . . Has she guessed? . . . 
Does she find anything strange in my manner?" When 
he kissed her and clasped her, a kind of remorse would 
overtake him as if his very love was betrayal — a remorse 
not justified by fact, as he would laboriously expound to 
himself, yet not to be reasoned away. 

When he saw Colinette the center of an amused circle, 
heard her sallies applauded, caught glances of admira- 
tion cast upon her beauty, he would now and again be 
seized with a spasm of furious doubt. Was it possible 
that old Lady Maiden had been right and that no one 
regarded his marriage as genuine? . . . Were there, 
indeed, thoughts of disrespect, odious judgments, in the 
glances directed upon that innocent, radiant creature? 

Little wonder that, the very waters of life thus 
poisoned for him, Geoffrey should have grown moody 
and haggard and have cast himself into the only dissipa- 
tion that afforded him the relief of a forgetful hour. 

By one of those singular twists of the brain with 

which all victims of a fixed idea are familiar, his judg- 
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meat became distorted and difficulties preseoted them- 
selves to his sight out of all due proportion. The simple 
^pedient of a second marriage ceremony, in his own 
church, seemed to him now more and more an im- 
possibility. It would be admitting what he would not 
admit. It would be blasting his wife's fair fame in the 
eyes of the world. . . . "Worse, it might make her 
doubt the int^rity <^ his first intentions! She might 
remember Jean-J6rome's jealous insult — an insult so 
contemned that she had never heeded it and that even 
PfereLouvel had forgiven and forgotten: "You might be 
glad to see the ring of an honest man upon her hand!" 
. . . Oh, heaven, if Colinette should ever come to think 
this of herself I 

Colinette, on her side, dated the alteration in her 
husband from bis interview with the great old lady who 
had looked at her first so kindly and then so sternly on 
the day of the visit to the flower-farm. Many another 
woman in her place would instantly have come to the 
conclusion that, having be«i made to see the folly of his 
unequal union through the eyes df a relative he had 
always respected. Lord Maldon had b^un to r^ret it. 
But Colinette was no ordinary woman. Sprung of 
healthy, hard-working stock, her nerves played her no 
tricks. The dominant trait of her nature was a frank 
confidence. She might be trusting or she might flash 
out; but to indulge in secret suspicions or imagined 
grievances was a weakness unknown to her. She 
would as soon have thought the sky would fall or the 
Almighty cease to uphold the world in space, as that 
their perfect love could fail. 

Nevertheless, something was going wrong. She was 
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puzzled. It had become a habit, these last days, that 
after seeing her home from theater or party — tlwy were 
still veiy gay — he would go forth again and not return 
until early hours. He told her frankly he was playing 
cards. It seemed to her that there was a great deal (rf 
card-playing in this new world of ladies and geotiemesi; 
but she made no comment. The change, however, from 
that constant intimacy which kept them together like 
two children, sharing in every game, could not be aoy- 
thing but painful to her. 

Once the dawn had already broken when he came into 
her room. He looked flushed and tired in the cold, pure 

light.' 

"I have lost a lot of money," be said to her. 

She sat up, extraordinarily childlike with her great 
yellow plaits of hair falling over each shoulder, and 
stared at him with startled eyes. 

"You look dreadfully tired, man homme." 

"1 have lost," be said, "more than a thousand 
pounds." 

"More than a thousand pounds " 

"Thirty thousand francs, or something of the kind." 

"Thirty thousand francs! But it is a fmlune!" 

She thought of those accumulated savings of a couple 
of thousand 4cus that had made of her an heiress in the 
eyes of all the flower-market world. 

"Wdl, well, we shall not be ruined," he said at last, 
and lauj^ed. 

" Listen, my man," said she finnly . " However much 

you have, it cannot be right to throw it away like that. 

There is a long time that I keep thinking oS it. Iliis is 

not a good life. God cannot be pleased." 
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He was sitting at the foot of the bed, his troubled 
gaze upon her. The first efflorescence of his lover's 
ardor had passed into the deeper, tenderer, closer 
attachment of husband for wife. 

"Has it not been a good life for you, Colinette?" he 
asked rather huskily. 

"Good? Oh, yes, in one way," she said, nodding her 
head.- "lliat you know. Too good! But not good as 
it ou^t to be. One is not here just for amusement. 
And at bottom, always to be amusing oneself, one ends 
by being tired of it. Oh, man homme, I wish with all 
my heart you were poor. If we lived in a little house, 
you and I together. And you worked and I worked — 
tau^, there comes on me something, a kind of longing, 
to work for thee! It is for that, aufond," said Colinette 
simply, "that I was bom. Je suia n6e trasaiUeuae, moi. 
Not," she hastened to add, "that I am not willing to 
be ridi tor thy sake, since it is my duty." 

"I wish we had been poor with all my heart!" he 
cried. 

"Well, since we are not, do not distress yourself. 
Leave those ugly cards, little husband. And I will stop 
buying things. And let us give up all that trotting 
about. I have a lot to learn. Oh, such a lot! I must 
become English, and a lady, so that when I go with you 

to your English home " 

He interrupted her hastily. 

"I do not want you diff^^nt from what you are. 
Good heavens! If I am to get any sleep I must be 
quidc about it." 

But Colinette lay awake until she could conscien- 
tiously rise. "Things are not right — they are not 
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right at ftll," she said to herself. "Could it be that he 
is a gambler, my poor man? If it is so we must cure 
him." Then it came to her that she would have to pray 
— pray better. She would go round to mass at the 
Assomption, and kneel before her beloved statue, and 
explain tilings to the dear Mother of God, and ask her 
to advise. "I have been ungrateful," she sagely said 
to herself. "My prayer was granted, and I have 
cmiitted to give thanks." 

It was only when she knelt before the shrine that 
she remembered how she had once said to Geoffrey that 
they would offer a gold heart together in gratitude. "No 
wonder," she reflected, sitting back on her heels in the 
old peasant way, "no wonder we are not blessed! . . . 
Monsieur le euH used to warn us in his sermons, 'when 
you forget God you cannot expect God not to forget 
you.' I have prayed too little," confessed the penitent, 
striking her breast. "I had all this time to do what I 
liked in, and I went only to one littie mass on a Sunday I 
I promise you it will go better, and you shall have your 
gold heart. Very Holy Virgin! He and I will buy it 
together." 

She gazed up at the statue and thought how sad a 
one it was. "Our Lady sitting alone, with empty arms, 
and the seven swords in her heart!" . . . She would 
go round to the other side presently, where there was 
another Sainte Vierge, a smiling one, holding a ro^ 
infant. . . . Good as the Mother of Dolors had been to 
her, \hete were times — rCest-ce pas? — when one wanted 
to pray to Mary as she was before her Sorrows. . . . 
Majy smiling with the littie Child against her heart. 
817 
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When one was, for example, like hersdf, hoping to 
have one's arms filled with the precious burden. . . . 
Colinette's heart beat very fast. The tears came to 
her eyes, and the red to her die^s as she thought upon 
this possibility. She was sure that if she said to 
Geoffrey he must come and offer the golden heart with 
her, and told him what they were to ask for, he would 
not refuse. When they had a child ... ah, everything 
would be differentl Geoffrey would not want, then, to 
squander his fortime on cards. He must keep it for his 
son — for it would be a son: the Holy Mother would 
see to thati . . . Yes; then he would want to stay at 
home. And be would be thinking, too, of the example. 
It would not do for their Uttle Geoffrey to grow up with 
a gambler father. . . . 

The sun was shining yellow through gray mists as 
she went home. She had jimiped into a fiacre, for she 
must be in time to pour out Geoffr^'s coffee and butter 
his rolls. After bre^ast, in her direct way, she told 
him she wanted him to drive out with her, and why. 

"It is that all may go well with the little heir!" 

"The little heir! . . ." He turned a white face and 
stared at her. 

"But what is the matter with you?" she oied, 
laughing. "One would say you had never thought of 
that. An heir, a little boy. I have been thinking it is 
that we want. We shall not be quite happy, or really 
good, till God gives us that — our little mUorl" 

He had not thought of it, or, at least, it was one of 

the thou^ts he had put from him. A boy who marries, 

as Greoffr^ had, on the will of the wind, lives but for 
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the moment. Now he was brought face to face with the 
trouble he had been shirking all these days — ^an heir! 
"A little mUor^** as she said. How was he treating the 
woman who trusted him? What was he preparing for 
his son? 'His duty rose before him and could not be 
denied. 

'Xolinette/' he groaned, and hardly knew what he 
was saying. "Forgive me, forgive me ** 

"What is it?" 



Her rosy face had whitened too. Her eyes were 
circled. Cold anguish seized her heart. He pressed her 
hand to his forehead and she felt he was trembling. 

"Listen, Colinette. I must go to England. Do not 
ask me why. Trust me. I ought to have gone a week 
ago. Listen. I want you to go back to your unde and 
aunt till I return. I will not be long; I swear I will not 
be long. Oh, don't ask me questions!" he cried with 
a break in hJs voice. "I must go today " 

He wrenched himself away from her, calling his valet. 
She followed him, white as death — death was in her 
heart — understanding nothing, speaking no word. He 
had been strange all the week, silent during breakfast; 
he was now so stricken. All she could do was to give 
him tenderness and the peasant woman's uncomplaining 
submission. 

She would not shed a tear so long as he was still in 
the house. 



CHAPTEE V 

THB SNOWBALL OF SCANDAL 

IT was Lady Maldon, in a painful and confidoitial 
conversation with Lady Elizabeth Stewart, who 
had revealed Mr. Wapshott's discovery. 

"Don't talk about it; but it is no legal marriage, my 
dear — not even by the present French law. A mere 
popish ceremony. Our family solicitor investigated the 
matter. It appears it was legally incomplete. I have 
still hopes for my poor wild boy." 

But Lady Elizabeth felt no tender interest in Lord 
Maldon. On the contrary, the H6tel de Grignolan 
manage had been for weeks a thorn in the Embassy's 
side. As soon as the imposing old lady had taken her 
departure the Ambassadress broke out into indignation 
to her husband: 

"It is worse than we thought, it seems. That young 
scamp has been playing a game upon us all here. They 
are not properly married. Charles. He took good care 
of that! The creature is no better than his mistress. 
His own aunt, the dowager Lady Maldon, has been 
here and has just told me she had the matter investi- 
gated. There has been some kind of a mock ceremony." 

The next morning the Ambassador told his First 
Secretary: who went home, primed, to Augusta. 

"Most shocking thing I ever heard in my life!" he 
told her. 
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Sir John had a double spite to gratify: the old 
jealousy of Geoffrey, the handsome cousin, and the 
rankling offense of Colinette's impertinences. Lady 
Armeston tightened her lips. Her eyes flashed. 

"I always felt it," she said. 

They sat, separated by the length of the table, in 
their huge dining-room; and without regard to the 
passage to and fro of the English butler and the two 
English footmen, openly tore Greoffrey's character to 
rags. 

The "mere popish ceremony" of Lady Maldon, which 
had dwindled into the ^'mock marriage" of Lady Eliza- 
beth, now became ^^no marriage at all" on Sir John's 
lips. 

"The whole tiling's an indecent hoax," said he. 

"It was part of his vengeance on me," she opined. 

"Well, my dear, it failed. Neither you nor I, at 
least, allowed ourselves to be taken in." 

"Fancy," said Augusta, shuddering, "if I had sat 
down in the same room with that creature ! That's what 
he wanted, of course: to pass her off upon us and then 
laugh in our faces! Lideed, Sir John, when I saw 
you shake hands, actually shake hands, with her 
yesterday " 

"And I must really beg of you not to refer to that 
any more, Augusta," said her husband testily. "The 
shop was dark. As I have told you, it was impossible 
for me to distinguish. Anyhow, it would be more 
becoming in you to remember that it is your own cousin 
who has brought this disgrace upon my family. She 
had the effrontery to claim relationship with you, if I 

heard aright " 
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"I hope someone will call Geoffrey out," retorted 
Augusta with a savage glance^a.! her husband, who 
thereupon b^an to hunt in his coat-tail for his snuffbox. 

During the slight pause that ensued, Lady Anneston 
continued to regard her choice with undisguised scorn. 

"I dare say," she resumed, "that someone will be 
manly enough to resent the insult upon society. I hear 
that Lord GUlingham brought his wife, and old Mr- 
Blair his three daughters, to their last party. The truth 
ought to be made known at once. Sir John, it is your 
duty io inform all the attach^, and all the gentlemen 
at the club." 

"I fear," said Sir John acidly, "that it may not have 
the deterrent effect that you candidly look for, my love. 
But you may be sure I will do my best. I certainly shall 
consider it my duty to warn as many of my compatriots 
as possible." 

"As for me, I shall tell everyone I meet!" cried 
Augusta. "My blood boils! The insolence of the 
creature, to call herself Lady Maldon! To have cards 
printed with Coiintess Maldon! To go about ordering 
and buying, malting an exhibition of herself before the 
tradespeople that serve us." 

"And you have heard, I suppose," said Sir John, "of 
the scandal in the Place Vendfime?" 

No, Augusta had not heard of it; the two became 
quite friendly again over the tale which Sir John 
imfolded. 

"Her hat off, and her hair down her back, her skirts 

kilted to her knees! I would not mention such a dettul 

in your presence, Augusta, were it not that you will be 

sure to hear it from other lips. The place was in a riot. 
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Such laughing and screaming! The police had to inter- 
vene to disperse the crowd, I hear. But her footman 
cau^t her and thrust her into the carriage, or I believe 
she might have been taken up." 

"Oh — oh!" cried Lady Armeston, her hand to her 
slender throat. "And she at the opera last night with 
the Maldon jeweb on her head — the Maldon jewels! 
She ought to be in prison!" 

Sir John and Lady Armeston did their duty by their 
compatriots with British thoroughness. 

"Not married at all!" "A practical joke of the very 
worst taste!" "A low-bora creature, no better than 
she should be!" Iliat part of the situation was not 
new. But the hoax on society was. Half the ^e, lively 
folk who had drunk the new Lord Maldon's wine and 
had laughed at the new Lady Maldon's sallies now 
declared the insult too gross, and vowed that Geoffrey 
must be brought to book. That was the fair sex half. 
The male half found its interest stimulated, as Sir John 
had sourly prognosticated. If many ladies had colds and 
were unable to be present at the supper parties to which 
they had been convened, if they were seized with sudden 
shortsight when CoUnette's carriage drove by or when 
she passed through their midst in the foyer of the opera, 
their men relatives made up for it by increased atten- 
tivencss. Her box was crowded. The most friendly 
greetings lay in wait for her; never had so many mascu- 
line hands plied the knocker of the door of the Hdtel 
de Grignolan even in the days of Lady Branksome's 
vogue. 

Geoffrey, flying to the cards for relief from his dis< 
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tracting preoccupation, had Dot perceived any change id 
the society about them; but ColiDette began to be un- 
pleasantly conscious that the assiduities of some of her 
husband's friends were marked and audacious. 

"If those are the manners of great people," she said 
to herself, "it doesn't suit me at all." 

She could not but know license to be the fashion, 
for many intrigues went on about her. Her own half- 
hour's amusement in the Place Venddme added consid- 
erably to the notoriety which, more or less active ever 
since they had appeared on the Paris horizon, now broke 
into fierce excitement. "The Maldon scandeil" was on 
everybody's lips. "Matters had come to a crisis in the 
monstrous m^tuxge." This was the opinion of the 
Embassy. "Lord Maldon's hoax" had turned against 
himself; he was looking desperate; he did not know 
how to get out of the mess. He had called her his wife, 
and it made it all the more difficult for him to shake her 
off. He was gambling like a maniac. He was drinking 
like a fish! 

Then the news ran like wildfire — He had left her! 

When Augusta heard these delectable tidings, she 
could not rest till she had satisfied herself of the truth. 
The ready Sophy was dispatched round to the H6tel de 
Grignolan with instructions to ask for the English 
groom. 

"You can say Lord Maiden's cousin heard that his 
lordship was leaving Paris. You can say, Sophy, that I 
wanted him to take a message — a letter — ^to England. 
Anything will do for a groom, so long as you get hiiFi 
to talk." 

Sophy came back, primed and bursting. 
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"Ho, Miss Giissie — ^my lady, I'm sure I mean — the 
Captain's gone, true as death he's gone! Oh, Miss, and 
it's all over the place that th^ never was married at all ! 
Miss — my lady, I mean — yes, my lady; the groom says 
he don't think 'ardly 'is master knew what he was doing, 
these days, driving about like 'ell in his ciuricle, if you'll 
excuse the dreadful word, my lady — which is his own. 
And never back till morning, no nights. All along of 
people not keeping to their station, says Job — ^he's the 
groom, my lady. Job Rawson, my lady, he don't for to 
go and say, he says, that a young nobleman mightn't go 
and be a bit wild-like, all in the Paris fashion. But to 
go and call his fancy ' My Lady' and make out that she 
was his wife, that's been the little mistake. Job says. 
And my lord's off to England in a^chay with luggage, 
and give orders the carriage was to drive her back to 
her farm. It's true as death, my lady. And the servants 
not paid their wages and all!" 

"I am most horribly shocked," said Augusta. "That 
wilt do, Sophy. I do not wish to hear any more." 

Sir John was away at the Chancery. Augusta hurried 
round to the Chauss6e d'Antin. "Grandmamma ought 
to know. She is the head of the family. Someone ought 
to see that the creature does not run away with the 
jewels. Heaven knows if Geoffrey has thought of 
securing them." 

She was ushered into her grandmother's own sitting- 
room, and informed that her ladyship would be with 
her instantly. The old lady had not long left the room* 
it was evident; her armchair and workbasket w^e 
set close to the wood fire. A little fleecy shawl lay on 
the floor. Stooping absently to pick it up, Augusta 
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found a crumpled letter in its folds. Her pulses leaped 
when she recognized Geoffrey's handwriting. She was 
about to peruse it when the sound of slow steps and the 
tap of a stick on the parquet wuned her of her grand- 
mother's approach. She thrust the letter into her reti- 
cule and turned to greet her relative. 

"Dear grandmamma, I came at once, the moment 
the news reached me! Geoffrey heis left that — that 
dreadful person, and fied to England." 

The dowager did not look as tanaxed or overjoyed as 
the bearer of such information might reasonably have 
expected. 

"Dear me, Augusta, is that you?" she said, non- 
committally, presented her cheek, and sat down in her 
warm comer. 

Then she shook out the shawl which her grand- 
daughter had left on the arm of the chair, and looked 
this way and that about the fioor. 

"Have you lost anything, grandmamma? " 

"I thou^t I dropped a letter." 

"A letter, ma'am?" 

"A letter," said the old lady testily. "Get up. Get 
up, Augusta! No; I must have left it in my room." 

"Shall I go and see, grandmamma, or call Mrs. 
Plym?" 

" You'U have the kindness to sit down and not fidget. 
What is this tremendous piece of news you've got for 
me?" 

" I thou^t you'd be gratified, grandmamma. I came 
round the very moment I heard it. Geoffr^ has broken 
with that woman, and gone to England." 

"You are very ready to jump at conclusions!" 
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"But I happen to know for a fact, grandmamma. 
He went oflf in a post-chaise with his luggage." 

"He may have gone to England. Indeed, I believe he 
has gone to England; but how does that justify your 
other statement?" 

Augusta stared. Her long fingers, clasping the reti- 
ciJe, itched to get at the letter. What had Geofifrey 
written to his aunt? 

"I don't know what may be your reasons for think- 
ing he has not at last come to his senses, grandmamma," 
she said, after a pause. "But it is as I say, I assure 
you. He has abandoned the house. There is, I under- 
stand, the utmost confusion — all the servants clamoring 
for their wages. Everyone knows the wretched crea- 
ture's real position. It never was any marriage, ma'am." 

The dowager sat, her hands folded in her lap, her 
eyes fixed sternly upon the speaker, her pretty, withered 
face set in a sphinx-like mask. At last she said slowly: 

" Geoffrey went through a marriage ceremony, and he 
thought it was regular." 

" Oh, grandmamma, do you believe that P " A 
superior smile curled Lady Armeston's lips. The 
dowager, about to speak, thought better of it and con- 
tinued her steady, rebuking gaze. 

"Everyone knows he's dead sick of her," pursued 
Lady Armeston. '*Not that he ever cared. Grand- 
mamma, you know! You know — why, you yourself, 
on my wedding-day, you told me it was all my fault." 

"I think," said the old lady, "that the whole affair 
has beat most unfortunate. I cannot absolve you, in- 
deed, from responsibility in it. Your behavior to your 
cousin, Augusta, was as unkind as it was shortsighted." 
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Having delivered this thrust and satisfied h^self that 
it had gone home, she proceeded: 

"I am not feeling very well and can see no profit in 
discussing this painful topic. Geoffrey has gone to 
England. I was aware of the fact before you came. 
TVhether he returns or not the future wilt show. Mean- 
while the less you and your husband talk about the 
matter the better. There is a homely proverb, my dear 
Augusta, which says, 'It is an ill bird that fouls its own 
nest.* I recommend it to your consideration. Fray let 
us talk of something else." 

" Grandmamma — ^but grandmamma ! You don't un- 
derstand. Matters cannot rest here. There are all the 
family jewels. You know Geoffrey aUowed her to wear 
them. She will be carrying them away with her — family 
property, ma'am! Grandmamma, Geoffr^'s groom says 
he left orders she should be driven back to the farm!" 

"Pray, Augusta, have you been questioning Greof- 
frey's servants?" 

" 'Twas Sophy heard. She thought it her duty to tell 
me. Grandmamma, you're the only represraitative of 
the family now in Paris; you ought to act! Send some- 
body! A huiisierl" 

"Kindly mind your own business, my dear. Being, 
as you justly say, the representative of the family, I may 
be supposed to know what my duty is. Pray, were you 
at Lady Elizabeth's drum last night?" 

Augusta choked down an inclination to burst into 
tears and tell her grandmother what she thought of her. 
But never was there anyone who could better conceal 
fury under a marble mask than the beautiful Lady 
Armeston. She rose with great dignity. 
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"Dear grandmamma, I see indeed you are not well. 
I regret to have troubled you with business when you 
are so imfit for any exertion. I think it is my duty to 
consult Sir John. I will drive straight to the Embassy." 

"I think, if you do not take care," said the dowager, 
the flush on her cheek deepening to a fierce crimson, 
*'yova overpowering sense of duty may lead you into an 
unfortunate situation — not for the first time." 

"Grandmamma is really a horrid old woman," said 
Augusta to herself as she walked downstairs. This was 
the second allusion Lady Maldon had made to that 
festering disappointment which was poisoning her life. 

"Augusta is an odious young woman," reflected the 
old lady. Once more she looked about for her letter. 
"Augusta's quite capable of having gone off with it," 
thought she, struck by a sudden suspicion. But she 
dismissed the idea with a sense of shame. 

Augusta had given the order to drive to the Rue St. 
Honor6, and, almost before the carriage had clattered 
out of the Chaussde d'Antin courtyard, she drew the 
letter from her bag. 

Geoffrey had written very wildly: 

Mt oe:ab Ad«t, — I have tried to forget what you said 
to me, and to put it from me. But it is impossible. 
I stand convicted of my own horrible mistake. How I 
made it I cannot imagine. I have been tempted to let 
matters go on as they are. Anything is better than to 
cause her suffering, but I see now this is wrong. This 
horrible title and all the rest of it imposes duties, reapond- 
bilities. I'm half mad, I think, but I see wh&t I must do. 
I am going over to England at once and will interview Wap- 
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shott. God knows how I can explain it to my poor girl! 
But what I can do to repair I must do, I write this to you. 
Though you have not been kind to me, you are just. 

I want you to know that I mean to do the right thing. 
Remember, she is not to blame in anv way. She knows 
nothing. She could not have suspected that the ceremony 
was not valid. Remember this, and think of her with respect. 

Geoffrey. 

At the edge of the sheet was written, in a scarcely 
legible scrawl: 

If we have to be married again no one can cast a stone 
at her. She was married in the utmost good faith, in her 
own church. So was I. Remember that. 

Augusta read, and as she did so felt herself grow hot 
and then cold. The postscript, scrawled across the turn- 
over of the folded sheet, completed her rage. ** Geoflfrey 
is a fooV she said to herself . . . . "Fool! Fool! . . .** 
He meant to stick by that low woman. He was in- 
fatuated, bewitched! • . • He had but one thought: to 
rivet his chains irrevocably. . . . All his anguish was 
for her, all his anxiety to repair what he had called his 
horrible mistake. Vengeance had escaped Lady Armes- 
ton. The shining bubble that had so enchanted her 
vision had but been blown out of gossip, slander, and 
tittle-tattle! . . . 

The carriage stopped before the Embassy. She 
petulantly declared she had changed her mind and 
would drive back home. She took up the letter and 
again perused it. There was more than the mere fury of 
malicious disappointment in her soul; there was a pro- 
found humiliation. She had come to believe most firmly 
in her own theories; but here was the letter of a man 
who loved his wife! 
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[is wife? No. She would not call her that. Con- 
vulsively her fingers tightened on the sheet to tear it up. 
The flap with the postscript went first. She crumpled 
it into a ball and flung it out of the window, then 
paused upon her work of destruction. With starting 
eyes she sat staring at the paper. All vengeance had not 
escaped her after all. Carefully, though her hands 
trembled, she folded the crushed letter and replaced it 
in her bag. Thrusting her head out of the carriage 
window, she agam changed her direction. 

''To the Hdtel de Grignolan, Rue St. Dominique," she 
ordered in a shrill voice. 

As she sank back among her cushions, excitement 
b^an to give place to a mood of greater composure. 
Who could prove that the letter was not already torn 
when she had picked it up? This being the case, as 
Geoffrey's own cousin, she was doing a very natural 
thing, a very laudable thing, in trying to free him from 
these odious toils. Why should she show mercy to that 
common, coarse girl, who had been so insultingly im- 
pertinent? The marriage was not a valid marriage. 
Grandmanmia herself had been the first to spread the 
truth. . . . Everyone knew it now. . . . If it was true, 
as that stupid Geoffrey seemed to imply, that the part- 
ner of his scandal was not aware of her situation, then 
the sooner she knew it the better! 

Thinking back on that letter she was not so sure that 
Greoffrey would not, after all, be glad to be out of it. 
Anyhow, there was no doubt of the service she would 
render him if any act of hers assisted the deliverance. 
Her duty — grandmamma being so culpably supine — 
was again clearly traced. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SMITING THB HELPLESS 

COUNETTE felt estraoTdinarOy desolate when she 
found herself alone in the great house after her 
husband's abrupt leave-taking. 

Her first act was to countermand the carriage. The 
one thing she could not bring herself to do was to follow 
his behest and go to Fontaine<au-Bois. The "old ones " 
would not understand; they would wonder; they woidd 
ask questions. No, it was impossible. "And, besides," 
she reflected, "it is my place to mind the house in the 
master's absence. U the husband is away the wife stays 
at home. With so many servants it is very necessary." 

She took comfort in the thought of all she would do 
to pass the time. "I will make them clean and polish, 
that I will ! I will not be sad," she resolved, for she was 
a valiant creature. "I am, after all, a great fool to be 
sad. My man, my bad little man, he has spent too much 
money. He has to go to England to get some more. 
Well, that will teach him! . . . Perhaps it is already 
part of the answer to my prayer. Monsieur le curi had 
said that once in a sermon: one thought God was send' 
ing a misfortune, and all the time it was a blessing in 
disguise! . . . My man has been vety mudi ashamed. 
He had quite a sore heart going away, num pauvre 
homme!" ... All would be different, all would go 
much better whm he came back! 
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Colinette's midday meal seemed unusually late in 
making its appearance. Having dried her eyes and made 
these good resolutions, her healthy appetite asserted 
itself. She rang the bell without response. She went 
into the dining-room and shouted, after her unconven- 
tional fashion. The table was not laid, and no one 
answered. She ran back to her bedroom and tugged at 
the bell. That very efficient young abigail who had 
served her hitherto with a mixture of f amiUarity and 
cringing which her mistress was too inexperienced to 
resent, appeared fairly promptly. 

"What has happened?" Colinette asked sharply. 
"Where are the domestics? Why is my food not 
served ? " 

She broke ofiF and stared. The woman, arms akimbo> 
was surveying her with an unmistakable expression of 
insolence. 

"Ah, par exemplel What is the matter with you?'* 
exclaimed her mistress. 

Before Elisa had time to reply there came a knock 
at the door, and the concierge presented himself with a 
paper in his hand. 

"It is a bill for milor,** he said civilly enough. 

**Milor is away, as you know." 

"They demand payment," said the man slowly. 

Colinette hesitated. She had flushed almost to tears 
at Elisa's attitude, and was angry with herself for the 
weakness. 

"Give," she said briefly. 

It was the bill for a cabinet that Geoffrey had bought 
recently. It ran to seven hundred francs. He had left 
her three thousand. She could pay it. She ran to a 
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drawer, took out her chain purse and some notes, and 
counted the money into the porter's hand. 

"See that they receipt," she said angrily. 

The man had never ceased to fix her with a solemn 
stare, nor Elisa to smile and smooth her frilled apron. 

"Since you have so much money," said this latter, as 
the door closed, "you may as well settle my wages, I 
think." 

"What do you mean?" 

"Let not Mademoiselle agitate herself '* 

"Mademoiselle! You are mad! How dare you ^>eak 
to me like that?" 

"Oh, as for that, my girl," said Elisa, thrusting hex 
face forward, "see that you keep a civil tongue in your 
hea^ when you speak to me. I'm as good as you. I'm 
a good deal better than you! Fm an honest woman, I 

"Go out, go out!" cried Colinettc. 

"When my wages are paid, Mademoiselle Hardi." 

Colinette flung four gold pieces at her. It was double 
the amount owed. 

"Sortez, aartez!" she repeated, hardly knowing what 
she said. 

"I will go and make up my accounts," said Elisa, 
after she had slipped the money into her pocket. "I 
have purchased many things " 

The porter entered again as the woman was about to 
leave. 

"There are two who want their bills," he said. 

Elisa laughed. Gilinette, from crimson, had now 
turned pale. There was a horrible liunp in her throat. 
She produced the money once more. 
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"I have only sixty francs left," she said to the porter 
as he quitted the room. 

"Ah, bah!" cried Elisa, "and the wages of the others 
then? Can one rob hard-working, respectable people 
like that?" 

"They will have to wait till milor comes back." 

"Till milor comes back! That is a good tale! Ak^ 
bien, out, one would have to wait " 

"Go out of my room! You are paid, at any rate/* 

"I go to add up my accounts," said Elisa. 

Colinette sat down. Her knees were trembling; there 
was a kind of terror of her own fears upon her. "They 
think my husband is ruined! . . . Is it because I am not 
a lady that they insult me the minute he has left 
me?" 

After a while the cook came up. She looked com- 
passionate, and Colinette thought that was the worst of 
all. 

"Oh, ma bonne Madame Bertrand," she cried, for- 
getting that she was the mistress and speaking as if she 
were still the flower-girl, "everyone is so funny with 
me. . . . What has happened?" 

"Ah, it is that the whole story's out at last." 

"The whole story?" 

"And you but a child! I'm not for blaming you so 
much. You're not the first good girl that has made a 
false step. You'll find an honest fellow to marry you." 

"Marry me!" With a scream Colinette sprang up. 
"Marry me! But I am married ! I am married! Why 
do you shake your head? Look at my wedding-ring." 

"You go back to that good woman, your aunt, 
wherever she lives. That will be the best. I'll order the 
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carriage. Pardi, it's the least you can be let do, to drive 
back to your home." 

"Madame Bertrand," said the poor child, "either you 
are mad or I.*' She put her hands to her swimming 
head and then cast herself upon the bed. 

Madame Bertrand had a tender heart, and she for 
one did not find any pleasure in the spectacle. "She 
fills one with pity all the same," she remarked on her 
return to the kitchen. "Leave her alone, the unhappy 
one! How do you know he has not deceived her?" 

The butler, who had a bottle of Geoffr^'s port be- 
tween his legs, solemnly uncorked it. He spoke a little 
Frwtch, but it did not go very far. 

"Prenny — Boovy," he said, pouring out a ^asa and 
holding it towards the cook. 

The bell from the porter's lodge rang a summons 
again; but neither footman stirred. One was coUecting 
glasses for Mr. Puckett's port, and the other, Colinette's 
own French one, seated on the dresser, was cutting one 
of his master's cigars. 

"Let the old man toddle, himself," said the English 
lad. 

"When I have had my dinner," said the butler, 
smacking his lips. "That's a rare nutty flavor, that 
has, Mrs. Bertrand, my dear. I'll go and see the young 
woman and tell her as how I won't press for my wage, 
but that answer a bell of hers again, I won't bring myself 
so low." 

The letter the porta: himself brought up to Colin- 
ette was not a bill. He came in without knockmg, laid 
it on the quilt of the bed with the remark: "One will 
call for the answer presently." As the prone figure did 
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not stir, he shrugged his shoulders and walked out of 
the room. 

At first Colinette could not understand the letter nor 
even realize who it was from. Then anger overcame 
terror. "Marquis de Pontsabr6." It was that smiling, 
sallow, dark-eyed, black-haired young man who had 
been in her box so often of late, and who had pressed 
her hand — ^yes! He had pressed her hand as he left her 
last night! 

He was no new acquaintance. He had been wont to 
buy her flowers in the market-place, and had always had 
some glib, half-insolent compliment at the end of his 
tongue which it had amused her to parry and pay back 
in good ringing coin. 

She had found a zest in the polite admiration with 
which he had certainly surrounded her in her new 
position. " He, who used to make fun of the little flower- 
girl," she would think, "he can bow and scrape before 
the miladil '' She had been too innocent, too honest, to 
understand the significance of his gaze, his smile, his 
long clasp. Now she knew what they meant and 
shuddered. 

I hear that IxHd Maiden has left you [he wrote]. Do 
not weep. He is not worth a tear. Dry your beautiful eyes, 
pretty Colinette. Or, better still, let me dry them for you! 
I sludl come round with a pocket handkercluef towards four 
o'clock. Marquis de Pontsabr^. 

She tore the note into minute pieces and stamped on 
them. As she was leaving her room the porter cried to 
her from the foot of the stairs: 

"There is a lady in the salon who wants you." 

She cried back to him: 
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**Ii the Marquis de Fontsabr^ calls, bang the door in 
his face!" 

Then, leaving him agape, she turned towards the 
drawing-room. She could not guess who might be 
waiting for her; a nightmare horror seemed to be closing 
about her more closely at every moment. "But perhaps 
it is a frimd," she thought. "Someone who could help 
me. . . . God knows I want a friend!" 

^e dowager Lady Maldon sat on, after Augusta's 
visit, gazing into the fire till dusk closed about her. 
The mattre d^hStel, a confidential person of old standing, 
came in to put logs on the hearth. She told him that 
she would not receive; and he kindly opined that she 
flid well to nurse herself, for the weather was on the turn. 

Memories crowded about her; vexed thoughts pos- 
sessed her soul. She was growing old and there was no 
prop for her declining years. She had never realized 
before how tenderly she had grown accustomed to 
Geoffrey's bright company; how, for her, past, present, 
and future had become centered on this gay and gallant 
life. Augusta, her own nearest tie of blood, had never 
given nor received anything worth the name of love. 
But Geoffrey had loved her; of that she was sure; and 
she had loved him more than ^e bad been herself aware. 
. . . Poor boy! No; she had not been kind to him, as 
he said. She could not be kind to him. How dreadfully 
sad it all was! . . . She relived, time and time again, 
that painful scraie. And at each memory of his words — 
how he had said he had been watching for her return, 
and how she had answered him — ^her heart was stabbed. 
Yet she had had no choice. . . . She had still no choice! 
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He represented all that she held in honor, and he 
had» from her point of view, dishonored it. He had 
broken every noble tradition, dragged the grand name 
down. His low marriage had not even been a l^al 
wiion. And now that he was bent on bringing a further 
scandal into the business by a second ceremony, the 
world would always say that he had married his 
mistress. 

If she had still entertained a hope of his being dis- 
entangled, as Mr. Wapshott had suggested, his letter 
had dashed that lingering illusion. ^*He is bent on 
assuring his own destruction," she said to herself. It 
was thus she looked at the situation. How could she 
have looked at it otherwise? It would almost have been 
a breach of moral sense in her if she had relented on 
this point. 

To a woman of her breeding the obligations of one's 
proper station in life were practically synonymous with 
the duties of a Christian. For the peasant girl to whom 
she owed the ruin of her darling she could find no pity 
in her heart. Geoffrey's words, ^^ Remember that she is 
not to blame," found no echo in her. Yet there was, 
underneath everything, an unadmitted sense of pride in 
the young man's rectitude. ^^His one idea is to set it 
straight," she lamented. And while she lamented she 
knew that her very grief rested upon the bedrock of the 
poor, foolish, impetuous fellow's sense of honor. 

And she might have been so proud of him! . . . He 
resembled her own young Maldon in the first flush of her 
youthful happiness. Yes, Maldon had had just such a 
laugh and just such a flashing eye! And had been 
heedless too, and loving; and simple for all his great 
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position. "The true simplicity of the high mind," 
thought the old lady. Geoffrey was the one being on 
earth whom she could have rejoiced to see raised to that 
consecrated place. And Geoffr^ had disqualified him- 
self for it! 

She blamed herself for her folly in having betrayed 
to him the truth of his position. . . . "If I*d <nily 

waited, as Mr. Wapshott advised " she wondered, 

and again was ashamed of herself. Geoffr^ must have 
found out in the end. He would have acted then exactly 
as he was doing now, and the disgrace would have been 

worse. . . . " There mi^t be a child "reflectedthe 

dowager; and the thought made her fed more miserably 
sorrowful than even all those others. A child of Geof- 
frey's that she would never hold in her arms! ... A 
little Ridingford perhaps! She had so dearly longed for 
a little Ridingford, and God had never granted her but 
that one daughter — poor, stupid, worthy Susan. . . . 
If it were a little Ridingford, it was very important that 
the marriage should be put straight. . . . 

Her head nodded. She woke with a start. What 
criminal nonsense was she dreaming? Of coivse the 
only thing to pray for was that, somehow or other, God 
would not allow the riveting of that dreadful chain. 
And pray Heaven there might be no question d a child! 
. . . Geoffrey's letter was certainly distraught. No, no; 
she would not allow herself to think of such a thing. 
Anyhow, side issues must not be considered. 

Ni^t had closed about the cosy, warm room. Benolt 
entered, carrying a reading-lamp, and pulled the blue 
curtains. ThenhehaltedrespectfuUybeforehismistress. 

"Madame la Comtesse is not at home?" 
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"CertainemerU -paa" said Lady Maldoo, who bad a 
comfortable flow of British Frendi. She spoke tartly, 
for when old ladies are sad they are cross; and, having 
given an order, she expected it to be obeyed without 
comment. 

"I very well understand," said Benott; "but there is 
a young person downsturs who demands to see Madame 
la Comtesse." 

"A young pCTSon?** 

"She looks to me like somecme who wants to sell 
something," said the old domestic with candor. "She 
has a cloak with a hood on. It is raining v«y haid, as 
Madame la Comtesse is perhaps aware, and it is difficult 
to see her garments. But she has a box in her arms. 
She came on foot; she is very wet." 

"Why do you tell me all this?" The dowager was 
further surprised and annoyed. "Give her a couple of 
francs." 

*'Madame la Comtesse," said the man, "it is not an 
ordinary beggar. I cannot explain, but she seemed to 
have something important to say." 

*'I will not see her! I will not see her!" cried the 
dowager impatiently. "Go away at once and get me 
some tea." 

He came back almost immediately, his respectable 
dderly countenance looking troubled and perplexed. 

"I think Madame la Comtesse may wish to see the 
young person." 

She stared. The man came a step closer and lowered 
his voice. 

"She says she comes about some business <rf mUor 
Maldon." 
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Fot a nunnent the dowagn was reliemently discom- 
posed; she seemed frightoied and stridcen. She made 
a restleu movement as if to get up, but sank bade again 
into her cushions and her servant saw that she was 
trembling. 

"Shall I send Mrs. Flym to Madame la ComtesseP" 
"Mrs. Plym? No; what nonsense!" The weakness 
passed quiddy. She straightened her little figure and 
reared her white head. "Introduce the young person, 
Bau^," she said firmly. "You need not bring tea till 
she has left." 

Colinette stood for a moment motionless after the 
door had doaed. The lamp with its green shade cast a 
drde of radiance on the dignified old figure by the 
hearth; it lit up the delicate stem face, the proud white 
head, the small withered hands folded upon each other 
and their flashing rings. On the table, under the lamp, 
was a bowl of violets. The scent of them filled the warm 
air, mingled with the fragrance of the burning logs. 

Colinette stood, struggling to master the anguish that 
was tearing Uke a wild beast at her soul. She was wet 
and cold, and had had scarcely any food all day. She 
did not think of these things, because of the awful pain 
and fear that had come upon her so suddenly; but, as 
she had sped along the streets, in the midst of the in- 
explicable misery, a feeling of trust had still been alive 
in her somewhere, as, in the grip of some hideous dream, 
there oftoi remains a subconsciousness that in a little 
while we shall awake. Now, looking at Gieoffrey's rda- 
tive, this trust died. It was relentless fate that seemed 
to omfront hex. And the sight and the smell of tbe 
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violets, the wood fragrance, turned her sick. Oh, the old 
days at Fontaine-au-Bois ! Oh, that mad hour in the 
market-place when she had been so joyous! Her heart 
was a tump of ice; her throat, where a sob was caught 
and strangled, hurt her with a dreadful ache. 

Hie old lady at last broke the silence. 

"What is it you have to say to me?" 

At that Colinette came forward. She carried a large 
f:ase in her hand. It was leather-covered, bore a coronet, 
and seemed heavy. She set it down on the hearthrug 
and straightened herself. 

"I came to bring you this." 

"How hoarse she is, and how pale!" thou^t the 
dowager. "I would hardly have known her." 

"What ia it?" she asked. 

"All the jewels — all the jewels he gave me," Colinette 
replied. "She said I had no right to them. And, indeed, 
they were not safe; the servants are taking things. I 
ooiJd not bring this away with me back to Fontaine- 
au-Bois." 

Colinette waa speaking in short sentoices in a dead 
way; but here her voice suddenly broke. Her mouth 
quivered; she put up her hand to hide it. Old Lady 
Maldon began to tremble again. 

"I don't understand," she said in a whisper. 

With a cry Colinette flung out her hands. 

"I don't understand either! They say — they tell me 

— ^he wrote " She broke off, frozen by the hardening 

gaze that met her. 

Lady Maldon was ao sorry for this young thing 

smitten in her bloom that she could not afford to let her- 

fldf go. She had a vivid memory of the laughing lace, 
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incarnation of rosy youth and joy, against the pear- 
blossom, that day last spring in the Place Venddme; of 
the sturdy, radiant, defiant creature marching out into 
the sunshine to pick up her washtub and swinging away 
with it on the memorable afternoon in June when she 
herself had warned Geoffrey of this danger. It seemed 
inconceivable that this piteous, pallid vision of sorrow; 
this being with the extinguished voice and the great eyes 
full of dumb anguish like a suffering hind, could be 
Colinette, the flower-girl. 

No, she must not let herself go. From the moment of 
her visitor's entrance into the room she had been aware 
that there was in the crisis a new development of which 
she was ignorant. Something tragic had brought the girl 
here — with the jeweb too! She had guessed at first that 
Augusta's hand was in the matter; but now the words 
"he wrote" opened up a new train of thought. Geof- 
frey had written! Her old heart began to beat quick- 
ly. If, after all, Geoffrey had bethought himself . . . 
if he had, at the very moment of departure, seen his 
position in a more sensible, more responsible fnune of 
mind? . . . 

"Will you not sit down?" she said coldly, "and try 
and explain things a little more clearly. You are v^y 
wet; will you take off your cloak?" 

O^inette turned her gaze with astonishm^it upon the 
dripping folds. 

"I had not noticed. I am sorry." 

She unclasped the mantle from her throat, let it fall 

on the floor, and stood in her simple morning dress with 

her bare disheveled head, all its curls and tendrils 

cruelly bright against her pale face. The other thought 
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she was a very lovely young woman and strength- 
ened herself against compassion by yet another 
bar. Months ago she had warned Geoffrey of his 
danger. Perhaps that very warning had helped to 
drive him into folly. 

^'Sit down/' she said again; and it was the tone of 
one speaking to an inferior. 

"No, I will not sit down.'* Their eyes met. A little 
silence fell, and the dowager miderstood more of 
Geoffrey's madness than she had yet done. "I came to 
bring you the jewels," said Colinette, "and also to re- 
turn you this." 

She thrust her hand into her bosom and pulled out a 
folded letter which the dowager instantly recognized 
with a sharp exclamation. 

"It was my granddaughter gave you that?'* 

"Yes. She brought it to me. She, that one who 
always hated me — ^to make me understand, she said. I 
don't understand. But you do. Take your letter. Tell 
me what it means." 

Lady Maldon mechanically received the much 
crushed and folded sheet and spread it out on her knee. 
As she did so she saw how the postscript had been torn 
off. It took her a moment or two to realize what 
Augusta had done, for her brain swam. But, all at once, 
the whole thing was clear to her. Without the post- 
script, Geoffrey's letter might well bear a totally mis- 
leading construction; and Augusta had made an unspar- 
ing use of it. 

The grandmother felt a momentary admiration for 
her granddaughter's cleverness. Then came the natural 
revulsion of her rectitude. She was about to cry out,,. 
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"A trick has been played on you, my poor child!" wh^ 
Colinette's voice again fell upon her ear. 

"Is it true that he wants to leave me?" 

"I must not speak in a hurry," said Lady Maldon to 
herself. "Herelmustgo warily. . . . Augusta has done 
very wrong; but if good were to come out of it for my 

poor boy " Aloud she said slowly: "It was not a 

valid marriage." 

"It was a proper marriage, in my church, by my 
priest!" Colinette's brown eyes shone with a red fire. 

"No doubt you believed that to be sufficient. But we 
are informed that even here in France, though your King 
has come back, the civil ceremony at the mairie is 
still considered necessary for legality. You did not 
have that." 

The flame died out of the girl's face. 

"No; we did not have that " 

" My nephew seems to have been very careless in the 
matter." 

"It was not his fault. It was my aunt who wished 
it so. What the Church orders is enough for her. And 
for me too! Ah, mon Dieul" Passion broke from 
Colinette again. "What suffices the good God ou^t to 
suffice everyone, it seems to me." 

*'I cannot discuss the question with you," said the 
dowager. "The marriage is not valid for my nephew, 
and I told him so." 

"You told him so! Then it was on that day when 
he came here? Why did he hide it from me? She 

said — that wicked one — that my man Oh! I will 

not believe it!" 

Colinette fell on her knees, cauf^t up her skirt> 
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flung it over her head, and rocked herself backward 
and forward, moaning. 

The old lady sat quite still. Thoughts passed before 
her mind so vividly that they seemed like so many 
lightning flashes; and in each of them she saw» as by 
glimpses, hopes of delivery for Geoffrey. Pity and a 
gathering determination not to yield to pity fought in 
her breast. She had always had strong feelings; and 
in her» as in most people, age only intensified natural 
characteristics. It was appalling to see such affliction, 
but it was more appalling to think that this peasant 
girl, ^th her skirt over her head, rocking herself back- 
ward and forward in undisciplined abandonment, 
should be Geoffrey's wife. Hiis, Lady Maldon! She 
recalled every shred of gossip she had heard about 
recent events in which the name of her nephew's com- 
panion had been odiously associated. The mischief was 
done! Her fair fame, that most precious jewel of every 
young wife, was gone forever. Any attempt to rehabili- 
tate her would be too late. Geoffrey must be drawn out 
of this at any cost. 

The temptation to become a partner to Augusta's 
malice was for a moment overpowering. The girl had 
been led to believe that the man she had trusted was 
repenting an irregular union, that he intended to free 
himself. But the dowager was in her own way a 
righteous woman. She was, moreover, a shrewd one. 
To lie was abhorrent to her; it was, indeed, a thing 
impossible. In this instance it would be foolish, since 
Geoffrey himself would return to refute her in a few 
days. • . • But had she not another weapon to her 
hand? Could she not use truth itself for her purpose 
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ette's shoulder. 

*' Listen to me, my dear.*' 

At the altered sound of voice Colinet 
her skirt and lifted her face, a piteous h 
into her eyes. 

*^Try and be brave and listen to me/ 
woman gently. **I am certain — ^nay, Ikn 
means honorably. I think he will man 
Be still and listen; let me fiboish!'' Her 
closer. *'He will repair in that way. Tl 
means in his letter. But ought you to let 

The hope went out in Colinette's eyes. I 
herself from the dasp. 

"What do you mean?** 

"I mean that if you loved him you woi 
free.** 

"Oh, that is wicked!** said Colinett 
breath. "I see that you, too, are wicked- 
she is! He would never want to be free oi 

"Do you think he has been so happj? 
The kneeling figure drew back, and ] 
dowager continued. "I have not seen 
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an unnatural one. You are beings ci a different class. 
You have nothing in common, really." 

Colinette made an inarticulate sound of protest. The 
dear voice, in its ddiberate F.ngHnTi French, went on, 
gaining sternness again: 

"He has tried to blind himself to the fact; to sur- 
round himself with noise and amusement. But what has 
been tlie result? His friends laugh at you, and they 
gossip. No, I do not want to say anything unnecessarily 
wounding; but how can it be otberwise? You two have 
been a comedy for Paris. Do you think Geoffrey has 
not felt this? The other day in the market-place *' 

"Ah, yes, in the market-place! It was very stupidi 
I don't know why — I don't know how — the sun was so 
bright and I felt so " 

She could not finish the phrase. She could not say 
that she had "felt so happy." 

"You coidd not understand, you see " The old 

lady's accents had softened again, but not the speedi 
they clothed. "It was a dreadful disgrace for my 
nephew and for us all. Have you thought of that? It 
u since then, is it not, that he has taken to card-playing 
80 desperatdy?" 

"O, stop! Stop!" 

The dowager turned her eyes away. It is not pleasant 
to look upon a human being in torture, even if it be but 
a wretched flower-girl who must be made to understand 
that the only thing she can do is to efface herself. / 

"Neither would you be really happy." / 

"Not if he were not happyl Not if he weze vht 
goodi Ah, man Dieui" 

Lady Maldon looked rotmd again. 
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Give him up, then» if you really love him/' 
I don't know," said Colinette wildly. "I must 
think — ^I must pray." She rose to her feet, picked up 
her cloak, and went to the door. Then she came back a 
step. *'I will pray," she said in a loud, firm voice. 
And if it is not a sin, I will give up — ^my husband." 
You are a good, brave child I " The tears burst from 
old Lady Maldon's eyes. 

Colinette looked at her as if she were already at a 
great distance. Then she said: 
"You have a heart of stone." 

She went out of the room, groping for the handle of 
the door and supporting herself as she went. 

Had that center of local gossip, the flower-market, 
not been closed for the winter, the nunors current 
about its "miladi" would certainly by this time have 
reached Fontaine-au-Bois. But, as it was, Jean-J6rome, 
going backwards and forwards twice a week with private 
supplies for the shops and the orders for the Hdtel de 
Grignolan, had no tale for his employers. He was not a 
talkative man, and did not encourage conversation in 
others. One smiling, black-curled and be-earringed 
florist's lady did indeed broach the subject as she lifted 
long-stalked carnations out of their straw cradle. 

"One says funny things about your demoiselle and 
her Englishman," she began with a smile. 

"One would do better to keep one's muzzle shut," 
said Jean-J6rome. 
VThe flower lady tossed her head and bridled. 

"If anyone says a funny thing on the subject of our 
demaUelle to me," pursued Jean-J6rome with the same 
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stolid savagery, "I shall make him eat it again with 
pepper." 

He was such a coarse, gross fellow, the flower lady 
averred later to her assistant, that she regretted having 
addressed him at all. 

On the day of the great scandal in the Hdtel de Grig- 
nolan, when it gradually spread through many Paris 
circles that my lord had abandoned the foolish creature 
who was never his wife at all, Jean-Jerome jogged into 
Paris with la Grise in the carriole as usual. And the 
afternoon being exceedingly wet, and his temper conse- 
quently short, he contented himself with thrusting his 
baskets through the shop doors without any remark at 
all. 

He refreshed himself as usual at the Canard Blanc; 
and towards six o'clock, all the rest of his commissions 
being duly accomplished, turned la Grise's meek, moist 
nose towfuds the Rue St. Dominique. He had a 
basketful of violets from the best hotbed for Colinette. 

"Go a little late," M^e Louvel had said, "and you 
witi be sure to find our miladi. It may be she will be 
dressed for one of her great parties. You will bring me 
back news what was the color of the robe and if she 
wore the crown of diamonds all blazing. That — that 
will give me pleasure. I know all about her new beau- 
tiful robes." Madame Louvel had nodded and chuck- 
led. "And I have seen her jewels; the Queai has not 
any better!" 

Jean>Jerome had growled deep in his throat — ^women 

were all alike! But he for one had no desire to see 

"nMre denunaelie" dressed up like a shrine. Madame 

Louvel had driven the growls out of her kitchen with 
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a push of her broom. She had been in hi^ good 
humor, for her old one's wheeze had gone and he was 
smoking his pipe again — and had not Colinette promised 
a visit to the flower-farm before long? 

He found the doors of the Hotel de Grignolan op^i, 
the porter's lodge empty; and after knocking in vain, 
walked into tlie outer hall. 

As he stood, staring about him, surprised and indig- 
nant — the masters were no doubt out and the servants 
carrying on on their own, a curse on this kind of life! — 
slow dragging footsteps sounded from the courtyard, 
and a woman, wrapped in a cloak dripping with rain, 
crawled in. He had scarce time to turn round, before, 
with a cry, Colinette cast herself against him. She was 
sobbing and clinging to hig rough coat. 

" Jean-J£rome, Oh, dear Jean-J£rome, take me back, 
take me back to Fontaine-au-Bois!" 

The tarpaulin hood had been fastened over the hont 
of the carrioU; Colinette and Jean-Jerome sat engulfed 
in its shadow while the rain drummed over their heads. 
La Grise trotted along in the d^ressed way usual to 
her in such weather, and Jean-J£rome kept chucking 
the streaming reins and calling out his "Hue done — htie 
done, la paresseusel" 

No other word did he speak as they jogged their way 
through the streets where the shop-fronts flared into 
the wet. It almost seemed as if he were not conscious 
of the tears Colinette was weeping beside him, her head 
betweoi h^ hands. 

As they crossed the barrier, howev^, and the country 

road received them into comparative gloom, and 
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their own swinging Untem cast lights and shad- 
ows on empty fields, banks and tree trunks, she 
strai^tened herself with a determined movement and 
wiped her eyes. 

The man glanced at her sideways as they came under 
the aureole of a sentinel lamp. Her hood was pulled 
forward so as to hide her face, but he could see her 
hands clasped tightly on her knee. Two or three loose 
tendrils of hair shone goldrai, blown about by the wind. 
The man cleared his throat, hesitated, then as she ilid 
not turn, only harried la Grise again. 

It was not until the li^ts of St. Cloud b^^an to 
twinkle before them that Colinette spoke: 

"I am very unhappy, my poor Jean-J^me." He 
made a sound between a groan and a curse. "I do not 
know yet what I myself have to do, but I want you to 
do one thing for me." 

He turned full upon her. They could not see each 
other's faces, but it was not necessary that Colinette 
should see him. She knew him through and through. 
In a rough, broken voice, he said: 

"I would get myself killed for you, Mam'selle Colin- 
ette, you know that. Or yet," he added, down in his 
throat, "kill anyone for you." 

She answered him quite gravely: "No killing. Not 
that, mon ami. Only silence to the old ones — till to- 
morrow. You will do that for meP" 

"I can always hold my tongue." 

"Yes, I know it. I will go to Moruieur le cur6 to- 
morrow. Then I shall know what to do. My good old 
ones! I do not want them disturbed tonight." 

Jean-j£rome cleared his throat, chucked la Grise two 
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or three times, started upon speech and found appar- 
ently no appropriate word. At Ust he said: 

"It isn't as if I knew what had happened myself." 

"So much the better," said CoHnette. 



CHAPTER Vn 

inOHT THOUOHTS, TEXTS — AND A WAKING 

IT was with a sense akin to exhilaration that the 
dowager drank the tea brought in by the mattre 
d^hdtd on Colinette's departure. She had sent (or 
Mrs. Flym; she bade her take chai^ of the jewel-case 
and lock it carefully away. She saw her woman's in- 
tense curiosity, and enjoyed her own resolve not to 
gratify it. 

"... Wonderful it b," she thought to herself, "how 
the Lord helps those who try to do right! If I had 
yielded to that unworthy temptation which my affection 
for poor Geoffrey prompted, I would be very unhappy 
at this moment, with an uneasy conscience . . . with a 
certainty, moreover, of having made a very great mis- 
take. Now, on the contrary, I have the fullest hopes 
that, with the blessing of God, I shall yet see my dear 
nephew delivered. . . . llie young woman saw for 
herself that I spoke the truth. Geoffrey b unhappy. 
He is falling into bad ways. She can only drag him 
down. If she does the right thing, and I feel sure she 
will do the right thing — why, indeed," said the dowager 
piously to herself, "should God have so guided events 
if it was not for this end? — all will be well, and I shall 
live to see him united to some well-bom, hi^-minded 
English girl worthy of the position. ..." 

Tliis mood of self-content lasted her all throu^ her 
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solitary dinner, when she partook of filet of sole and 
loest partridge with remarkable appetite and drank the 
glass of claret recommended by her medical adviser, Dr. 
Streeter, with a satisfied appreciation of the excellence 
of the vintage. 

Mondeur Bencdt opined, in the curious lopsided con- 
versation he was able to carry on with Mrs. Plym, that 
Madame la Comtesse had fever. So red in the face, he 
explained, and eating too much — "not good sign." Mrs. 
Plym, who bad a lugubrious disposition, hoped to good- 
ness her ladyship wouldn't be having a stroke, and was 
mud) exasperated because she could not get Monsieur 
Benoit to imderstand what she meant. They put their 
heads together over the mysterious visit and came to 
the conclusion that their mistress had bought off the 
Captain's yoimg woman. This, however. Monsieur 
Benoit, with a long experience of aristocratic families, 
regarded as ui act of the supremest folly. "There is 
never any quittance of such trash," he stated as his 
settled conviction. 

Every night since her Confirmation — that is, for a 
period of nearly sixty years — Lady Maldon had read a 
chapter of the Bible before composing herself to rest. 
Mrs. Plym left as usual a pair of lighted wax candles 
in silver candlesticks on the table beside the bed, put the 
large worn book on the quilt, with the spectacles on the 
top, and took her departure — rather"flouncey," because 
her ladyship had asked her for the key of the cupboard 
where the case was locked up and bad told her in so 
many words to mind her own business, when she had 
put a roundabout question as to its contents. 
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The old lady sat up in bed, the curtain of the four- 
poster pulled back on the side of the light which cast a 
monstrous shadow of her night-capped head upon the 
opposite wall. Her reading Uiat night had brought her 
to the Nineteenth Psahn, and she began to ponder over 
its verses with a solemn pleasure in their resounding 
beauty: 

The heaiveM show forth the glory of Ood; and the 
firmament sheweth Hie handiwork. . . . She proceeded 
slowly, tasting the honey and the grandeur with a soul 
eictraordinarily at peace. 

The fear of the Lord is clean [she murmured], endur^ 
ing forever; the judgments of the Lord are true^ and 
righteous altogether. . . . More to be desired are they 
than gold. • • . Once again she gave thanks in her heart 
that she was able to turn to God this night with no sense 
of guilt towards Him. . . . The fear of the Lord had 
been upon her and she had acted according to it. . . . 
True it was that no satisfaction could be compared to 
the testimony of a good conscience. More to be desired 
are they than goldy yea^ than much fine gold. ... ^* It 
was honest of the young woman to have brought the 
jeweb. ..." 

The dowager was very glad to think that the object 
of Greoffrey's unfortunate attachment had the sense of 
rectitude. It gave her great confidence that she would 
continue to do the right thing. . . . Here Lady Maldon 
drew herself together. She must not allow her thoughts 
to wander from her pious task* She went on with great 
compunction to the end of her psalm, and closed the 
book. Then she took off her spectacles, blew out her 
candles and lay back on her pillows. 
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. . . Who can understand his errors? Cleanse Thou 
me from secret fauUs. Keep hack Thy servant also from 
presumptuous sins. . . . How very nearly she might 
have let Augusta's sin drag her down! She almost trem- 
bled when she thought of it. She would certainly not 
have been able to lie at rest as she was doing tonight 
with the sense of God's blessing upon her. . . . Who can 
understand his errors? Cleanse Thou me from secret 
fauUs. . . . 

The old lady turned in her bed; flung a blanket on 
one side. "Dear me," she said to herself testily, "that 
tiresome Flym has made up a big fire again, and she 
knows I hate a hot room!" 

The firelight was indeed rosy upon the wall. It 
brou^it back a memory^f the girl kneeling with the 
flicker of the flames on her hair. . . . Wonderfid hair! 
. . . Yes, a very dangerous young woman! How pale 
she had been even in the glow ! It was a very sad busi- 
ness altogether. ... Of course, she would soon get over 
it. She would be far happier herself, married to some 
respectable young man of her own class. . . . "If it is 
not a sin I will give up my husband," she had said. 

A sin! — ^The popish religion was a tissue of supersti- 
tions of course; but it wiis only fair to remember that 
the girl had thought herself properly married. A sin? 
The sin would be to ruin a man of Geoffrey's position, of 
Geoffrey's future, for an impetuous act of folly. . . . 
Who can understand his errors? . . . Old Lady Maldon 
turned in her bed again and pulled up the blanket. She 
felt now very cold and tired. "I'm afraid I'm not going 
to sleep. I oughtn't to have had that second slice cl 
partridge. Dr. Streeter says I must be very particular 
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to take light food at night. It has been a trying day, of 
course. It was an agitating interview. ... I keep 
seeing the unhappy young person rocking backward 
and forward with her skirt over her head. Such a want 
of self-control! Very distressing to witness! It shows how 
impossible it is to try and mingle the classes. . . . If she 
had kept to her own station in lif e» as God had intended 
her, this trouble would have been averted." . . . 

The dowager fell into an uneasy kind of doze — ^still 
beholding the kneeling figure, still seeing it sway back- 
ward and forward. All at once the skirt was flung 
down and a white face stared at her. A voice said: 
^' You have a heart of stone ! " Lady Maldon woke with 
a start and sat up among her pillows: **God help me, 
I'm a wicked old woman 1" 



*Dear me, my lady," said Mrs. Plym, "you do look 
wretched this morning! Shall I send round to Dr. 
Streeter to beg him to pay a call? That flushed, my 
lady " 

"Plym," said the dowager with great firmness, "you 
must check your tendency to proffer advice where it is 
not wanted. You will bring me my breakfast, if you 
please. At once, for I intend to rise immediately after- 
wards. You will send round to the stables and say I 
require the carriage at half -past ten. And stay, Plym; 
have Miss Augusta's room prepared. I intend to bring 
back a visitor." 

"A visitor, my lady?" 

"Yes, young Lady Maldon, Plym. Young Lady 
Maldon, my niece." 

"Her ladyship's gone stark staring mad," said Mrs. 
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¥lym to Benolt. She tapped her own foidiead and 
ihook her bead to rtnphaiBTf the dtsastroas tidings. — 
"For beaven's sake, Mr. Bennet, tdl the aiok to hnny 
np with that egg k la code!" 

After the rain the nximing was nust^. bnt the wind 
had gone mild again and there was straggling sunshine 
across the wet streets. As the great carnage rolled up 
the Chainps Ely sees oa its way to St. Cloud, the dowager 
lodced out <jl the windows at eariy groups al nurses with 
white-coated rosy babies. It was ast^mishing bow the 
idea oi a little Bidtngford haunted her. It gave her 
indeed a dreadful feeling c4 remorse, to think that there 
was peibaps a little Ridingfwxl already in the scheme 
ot creation. If so, what a shodc all this must have been 
for the poor young wtmian, and how bad, how very 
bad, for her hapeal 

The sunshine was quite bri^t in the courtyard of 
Fontaine-an-Bois as the carriage turned in at the <^>en 
gates, and the pigeons were sunning themselves on the 
root. 

"Knock, if you please," said the cM lady to her foot- 
man. "Yon win have to knodc with y<Hir hand " 

It was VLbre Loavd who came to the door; and, at 
sight of the visitor, her already scieam face assumed 
a lock of displeasure, not to say of resentment, which 
deared however at the dowager's bland address. 

"I have come to see your niece — and mine — young 
Lady ilald<m." - « 

She had had a angular satisfaction already in speak- 
ing of Colinette to her maid in these terms, and this 
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satisfaction was much heightened in the present instance 
by a consciousness of power and generosity; but it was 
nothing to the gratification with which she looked for- 
ward to employing, anon, the same mode of speech to 
Augusta! 

Madame Louvel stepped out of the porch up to the 
carriage door and put her fat, toil-worn hand on the 
window ledge. She looked, as she felt, extremely 
puzzled, but the inimical expression had gone from her 
eyes. 

^'I do not know what kind of a business it is," she 
said, in a low voice. "The little one came back to us 
yesterday night, driving in the carriole — the market car- 
riolCf beside our man — she that has her carriage as good 
as yours! And not a scrap of luggage did she bring 
but her pocket-handkerchief, and that was wet through 
with her tears. — ^Ah, she was in a state! We have 
never seen her in such a state! She, notre rieuse^ she 
had been weeping and weeping — ah, her poor eyes all 
cried out of her head! And not a word would she say 
to us, except that her husband had had to go to England 
and she hadjbeen frightened in the big house alone. 
She frightened — with her valiant heart! What has hap- 
pened? Has she had a quarrel with him? Has he been 
unkind to her? She will say nothing, nothing!" 

The old lady listened with a troubled countenance. 
All this was very painful to her; and remorse dashed 
her fine sense of virtue and magnanimity. But when 
M ^e Louvel thrust her great head through the window 
and proceeded in a creaky whisper: 

"I went into her room last night — one has one's ideas, 
you understand. Young women, Madame knows, are 
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sometimes very strange, just at the banning. — "Diou 
feelest thyself all upset, my little one,* said I to her, 'and 
knowest not what it is, but Is there not perhaps a very 
good and happy reason? ' But she flung herself from me 
on her bed and hid her face and burst into sobs. — Ah! I 
tell you, my old man and I, we have not closed our eyes 
this night, talking together and wondering." 

"If you'll let me get out of the cwriage," said Lady 
Maldon in a fluster, "and come into the bouse, and see 
the poor child, I can put all your minds at rest." 

"The little one has gone to St. Cloud." 

"To St. Cloud!" There was a great disappointment 
in the exclamation. 

"But I expect her bade every moment. If Madame 
will step in." 

"Kindly allow the footman to open the door," said 
Lady Maldon, irritably. 

She had by no means bargained for this and waa 
correspondingly put out. To have to sit and try to ex- 
plun a very delicate state of affairs to the two old rela^ 
tives was a task as odious as it seemed impossible. 

Fortunately, by the time she had exchanged formal 
salutations with F^e Louvel, who stared at her wist- 
fully, his face puckered with a ^tiilHiah anxiety the while 
he was scraping his wooden leg and making bows, Colin- 
ette passed the window by the path from the garden and 
almost immediately appeared in the kitchen. 

She had put on her old peasant clothes aoid her head 
was bare. She held it high. Her face was pale, but set 
in firmness. She stopped short on seeing the dignified 
figure, with the laces and furs, overflowing out of 
Madame Louvel's chair. Her eye flashed. 
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"Ah, you have come down here!'* she cried. "Did 
you think you had not said enough yesterday? Ah! 
but it is I9 now, that have something to say to 
you!** 

Lady Maldon, who had made a movement to 
rise, sat down again. Halting within a couple of 
paces of the chair, Colinette fixed her gaze upon her 
and said: 

"I have been to the priest. He has told me what is 
right. My husband is my husband before God. I can- 
not give him up; it would be sin.** 

"And so I think, my dear!** said the old lady, bounc- 
ing out of the cushions and catching Colinette into her 
embrace. " Good, loyal child ! Geoffrey is quite right to 
love you as he does ! For he does love you, my dear, and 
it was nothing but the thought that there was a want of 
— ^but we*ll talk about that later. That wicked grand- 
daughter of mine — ^yes, my dear, you were quite right; 
she is wicked, and I was very nearly being as bad 
myself — she tore off one side of the letter which she stole 
from me, that you mightn't see what he said — ^that he 
was coming back to marry you over again as quickly as 
possible.** 

"What — ^what — what is the meaning of this?** said 
Pftre Louvel in a stentorian voice. "Marry again?** 

"You hold your tongue,** cried his wife with feminine 
acumen. "Do you not see they are kissing and, what- 
ever has happened, all is well!** 

"I have not a heart of stone, my dear,** said old 
Lady Maldon, and she shed tears, though she was 
smiling. 

Golinette*s young arms about her, the wet cheek 
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pressed against hers, the honest kisses, gave ha a 
strange and most unexpected pleasure. 

" I believe," she said to herself ," that I'm going to be 
absurdly fond of her!" 

"I never doubted him," said Colinettc. These were 
her first words after the great embrace of reconciliation. 
The glance of crystal sincmty that accompanied them 
would have convinced even one less inclined to 
benevolence than the converted and penitent dowager. 
"It was not for that I said I would give him up if I 
could without sin, but because jrou made me think it 
would be best for him." 

"I do not think it would, now," faltered the old lady. 
**No, I do not," she repeated more firmly. 

"It would have been a sin," said Colinette with a 
grave air. To her uncomplicated mind this summed up 
the whole position. 

"And he would not give you up, anyhow," concluded 
the dowager briskly. 

F^re Louvel moved imeasily about the two. The flags 
of the kitchen rang with the thump of his wooden leg. 
In spite of his consort's nods and becks he now e:q>loded 
again: 

"I am not an unreasonable man, I; but, saving 
your respect, Madame, it is I who am chief of the 
family; and I am owed an explanation. What is all this 
story of marriage and giving up? Ah, ^, where is the 
Captain? What has become of the Captain? — If," cried 
the veteran, twisting his mustache with a fierce and 
trembling hand, " if there has been any ugly work about 
the little one there, it is to me that the fine young gentle- 
man will have to answer. I am not so old " 
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"Hold your tongue, for the sake of Heaven!" whis- 
pered his wife. 

"I am not so old,'* Pfere Louvel repeated with a roar, 
''but that I can defend the honor of our family and 
bring any scamp ** 

Between the energy with which M&re Louvel plucked 
him by the sleeve, and his own overwrought feelings, the 
old man, attempting to step forward in a very impres- 
sive manner, staggered on his wooden leg and was 
obliged to support himself on the back of a chair. 

''little uncle, do not be so unpatient!" cried Colin* 
ette. 

"Monsiem* Louvel,** said Lady Maldon, with great 
urbanity, "no one doubts your capacity for protecting 
the honor of your house. But there is no necessity for 
it. My nephew, Lord Maldon, has only one desire; and 
that is, to fulfill all his obligations towards his wife. 
Unfortunately, the necessary ceremony at the mairie has 
not been complied with; and ** 

"The mairier* interrupted P^re Louvel, in a deep 
voice. He fixed a dark gaze upon his wife: "Woman, 
this is thy doing! You told me ** 

"Ah, heavens!'* cried the latter, clasping her hands* 
"Do not say that this impious persecution of the old 
days is to be revived! My cherished one, my Colinette, 
wert not thou married before God's aJtar?" 

"Woman," reiterated P^ Louvel upon an even 
deeper note, '*did I not say to thee — the patriot's altar 
is stiU the law of his land!** 

Lady Maldon got up. It did not enter into her calcu- 
lations to remain witness of a family scene. 

"It is no use going back over what is done," she said 
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with authority. "CoUnette, my dear, tell your good 
uncle and aunt that whatever mistakes they have made, 
you and Geoffrey will forgive them. — Your niece's hus- 
band," she went on, addressing the abashed old couple, 
"has gone to England to ascertain exactly how matters 
stand by English law. Whatever l^al formality is still 
necessary, Colinette and he must go through at once. 
We must all mate the best of everythiog. And," she 
added, impressively, "the less talk there is on the 
matter, the better it will be. — With your leave, my 
dear," she now turned swiftly to Colinette, " I shall carry 
you off back with me to Paris, this moment. I shall keep 
you in my house — till Geoffrey returns. There has been, 
I am afraid, a great deal of wild talk and much un- 
pleasant gossip about you and your husband. I do not 
anticipate, however," the dowager countess here drew 
her little figure up in the most impressive manner 
imaginable and looked round with a dignified air, "that 
anyone will venture to throw a doubt upon my n^hew's 
wife once I have taken her under my protection." 

The old pair stood close together, rather bewildered, 
a little guilty, distinctly overawed. But Colinette under- 
stood. 

"I'll come this moment!" she cried. "Little uncle, 
it is right I should go with Madame. — And I who 
thought her so cruel! I am very happy." She kissed 
them both, took her cloak from behind the door and 
announced that she was ready. 

It was not till they were rolling briskly down the 
road to St. Cloud that the dowager, looking a little 
doubtfully at her companion, said: 
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"We shall call at your house first, and get your 
things. I understand you have come away without any 
luggage; but ought we not, perhaps, to stop somewhere 
and buy you a hat? Before the servants, my dear; and 
then if you put on your cloak " 

She broke off. Colinette's gaze was fixed upon her 
with a kind of surprise. 

"But does it matter? They all know quite well that 
I am a peasant. It is not as if I ever pretended." 

The old Lady Maldon smiled, well pleased, and patted 
the bare hand close to her. "She will do," said the 
dowager to herself. "Upon my word, what a lesson in 
breeding! — ^No, child," she said aloud, "I know you 
never have." And then she proceeded to deliver a hom- 
ily on the duties incumbent on a Countess Maldon, tak- 
ing the absurd scene in the market-place for her text. 

Colinette listened with bent head; for not only was 
the lecture kindly, but she knew it well deserved. It was 
her duty to learn to be Geoffrey's wife; to learn the ways 
of a new life, learn to be a help and not a drag; to make 
the world forget; to make herself accepted. That would 
be for the outside: for Geoflfrey she must always be 
Colinette. While her grand new relative preached, she 
made her resolutions: but always with that reservation 
at the end of each. 

"I know," said the girl hurriedly at last, "that we 
were not living a good life. Monsieur le curS said it to 
me, Oh, very plainly. *You thought but of amusing 
yourself. You made no room for God. And when the 
trial came God left you to find out the worth of this 
world's things; to see how little comfort, how little 
strength they could bring you!' " 
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"Your priest seons a sensible kind of person," said 
the Protestant dowager. And in a day of many gener- 
ous concessions, tliat, perhaps, was the most marked. 

"I had thought it all out myself last night," said 
Colinette in a low vofce. "The good Grod spoke to me. 
He showed me many things." 

*'He spoke to me, too," said the old lady, and bowed 
her head reverently. "I was going to do a very wicked 
act, my dear, all the while thinking myself just before 
His ^es! But, perhaps, because I have always tried to 
serve Him, He let me see the dreadful road before it was 
too late. I have no doubt," went on the dowager, in a 
lighter tone, "that according to the ways of my own 
world, I am making a pretty considerable fool of myself. 
But I am content with the approbation of my oon- 
science." 

She folded her little gloved hands on her ]&p. 

At the H6tel de Grignolan the dowager promptly set 
everyone in a mighty bustle. Standing in the hall, she 
had the English butler and footman fetched from the 
warmth of the office where they were slewing after 
last night's carouse, and rated them (as the younger de- 
linquent remarked afterwards) "up and down." 

This was the more humiliating as Madame Bertrand, 
the cook, appeared on the scene, triumphant in right- 
eousness, volubly to detail the history of the domestic 
crimes that had been committed in spite of all her pro- 
tests. This was recited with many "miladis" impar- 
tially addressed to the little, great old lady in her fine 
garments and the young mistress bareheaded and 
cloaked. 
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As for cette Elisa, Madame Bertrand declared^ she 
had packed boxes full of her mistress' clothes; but, 
heaven be praised, she had not been able to fetch them 
away on account of her, Madame Bertrand's, watchful- 
ness and fidelity. Whether this latter detail was true or 
not, it was well found; for the dowager, after having 
ordered the porter to have an officer of police summoned 
against Mademoiselle Elisa's return, placed then and 
there and within hearing of all the worthy Madame 
Bertrand at the head of government until the master's 
return, which could not long be delayed. 

As she stood, issuing her orders like a small com- 
mander, she held Colinette's hand. Everyone, even a 
brain as besotted as that of Mr. Puckett, could now per- 
ceive how the wind blew. 

*^Go, my dear," said the old Lady Maldon to the 
young one, *^and change your garments. Have a few 
little things packed in a small box. I will send my own 
maid for the rest presently/' 

*'If I may be allowed, I will go up with her and assist 
her," cried the one virtuous woman of the household, 
with mudi empreasemeni. 

*'Do so," said the dowager graciously. *'I shall 
meanwhile rest in the drawing-room. — ^You will be 
good enough," she said, turning to the major-domo, 
who, disheveled and imshaved, quailed beneath the 
piercing severity of her eye, "to bring me a biscuit and a 
glass of wine. I have no doubt that your fellow servant 
spoke the truth when she said you have the keys of your 
master's cellar and know how to make use of them. You 
will kindly hand them over to me, after locking the 
door." 
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"I hope your ladyship will overlook it," said the 
miserable culprit. "His lordship went away in such a 
hurry — I own there was an upset in the house. I hope 
your ladyship will not be too hard on me, by his lord- 
ship! A man may be led away, like " 

Perhaps Lady Maldon remembered Augusta's visit 
and the demoralizing impression it must have produced. 
Perhaps also she had had too long an experience of 
housekeeping on a grand scale to expect much of human- 
ity in the shape of butlers. 

"I am afraid," she remarked, "Lord Matdon will 
form his own conclusions on the subject of your behav- 
ior; but no doubt his opinion of you may be modified by 
the condition in which he finds the house on his return." 
Before dismissing him, she added a final word of in- 
struction: "If the maid restores into the keeping of Ma- 
dame Bertrand everything that she has taken, you can 
inform the police officer that she may be allowed to go." 

*'I hope your ladyship will foi^ve me," said 
Puckett to Colinette, as she came out of her room 
wrapped in her ermines. 

He had be^i waiting on the landing, having come up 
himself to carry down her bag. There could be no doubt 
that he had been brought back to humility. 

"Ah, you know," said his mistress — she was dressed 
like a princess, but in spite of Lady Maldon's homily her 
manner had not altered a whit — "you know, I am not 
one for bearing malice, but you might really have served 
me something to eat when I asked for it yesterday. No 
matter what you chose to imagine, you must have 
known I would be hungry!" 
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"The poor child has put on her best clothes," thought 
the dowager with benevolent amusement. "Upon my 
word, there is something fine and straight — aye, and 
noble — about her. It makes me understand Geoffrey 
better." 

She understood still more a few minutes later; under- 
stood so well indeed that she never went back upon it in 
her mind again for excuse or explanation of the m^- 
aUiance. — ^The postman brought a letter to CoUnette 
as she was actually stepping into the carriage. It was 
from Geoffrey, written at Calais, while he had been 
waiting for the English packet. In it he told her how it 
tore his heart to leave her; how he would come back to 
her as soon as he possibly could, and that would be in 
a day or two; how he would not leave her again, his 
own wife, whom he loved every instant more and more! 

Colinette read and reread, quite forgetful of her 
exalted position in the dowager countess* carriage; 
pressed the note to her lips and heart with tears; clasped 
her hands over it in prayer and finally hid it in her 
bosom. Only then did the dowager speak: 

"From your husband, my dear?" 

And Colinette turned a countenance so tender and 
beautiful, so transfigured with honest love, that the last 
barrier of class prejudice and pride went down before it. 



CHAPTER Vm 

A UTTI.B RIDINGFOBD 

HAVING turned her back upon her family tradi- 
tions, upon her natural injstincts as weU as the 
principles inculcated by education, surroundings 
and the experiences of a long life, for the sake of a kind 
action, the dowager was not unnaturally determined to 
CMTy out that action entirely as she chose. 

Not the least among her plans was the intention to be 
the first to interview Geoffrey on his return and to sur- 
prise him with her magnanimity. No doubt she had a 
childish anticipation of the pleasure and of the surprise; 
for even shrewd and dignified old people do return 
pathetically to the ways of childhood. But perhaps 
there was also a desire that he should witness her good, 
before hearing of her evil, deeds. So she had left a letter 
at the Hdtel de Grignolan, in which she said: "Come 
roimd at once, dear Geoffrey. I have news of the utmost 
importance for you." Which mandate, Geoffrey, hav- 
ing heard that "the yoimg I^ady Maldon was gone with 
the old Lady Maldon," read with great astonishment 
and lost no time in obeying. 

He was tired and worn from almost ceaseless travel, 

during every hour of which he had been driven by his 

dominating thought: an increasing sense of the pre- 
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cariousness of the situation and the torturing suspense 
in which he had left his wife. 

He had spent but one night in the great, cold, shut-up 
mansion in St. James' Square, where the old servants 
of the family had thought to honor him by preparing 
the best bedroom, which held a four-poster that looked 
as cheerful and inviting as a catafalque. The next morn- 
ing, hying him to Gray's Inn, he had had a brief, stormy 
interview with Mr. Wapshott> out of which he emerged 
triumphant in so far as he obtained precise informal 
tion, as he desired, and utterly and forever flattened his 
l^al adviser. 

Mr. Wapshott had diaracteristically misunderstood 
the object of his client's visit. The advice he had ten- 
dered had been carefully calculated in his own mind for 
the benefit of the young peer and the future glory of the 
family. But Geoffrey had risen and fulminated him in 
a fit of wrath so righteous, so overwhelming, that even 
the callous old man, awed, bent his head beneath it. 

Provided with the unpleasing fact that the dowager 
had been correct, and that his marriage was no marriage 
at all so far as English law was concerned — or even the 
new French law, for the matter of that — Geoffrey had 
returned from the attorney's oflBce to St. James' Square 
only to hurl himself into a traveling chaise. And he 
had literally journeyed night and day. 

As he broke into the blue room of the Chauss^ 
d'Antin, he flung an almost anguished look about him; 
at which Lady Maldon laughed. 

"No, my dear boy, I have something to say to you 
before you speak to anyone else. Don't glare like that» 
Geoffrey! Your wife is perfectly well and happy, and 
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you shall see her presently. I don't mind teDing you so 
much at once. Now kiss me, my dear nephew, and do 
sit down. — What did Mr. Wapshott tell you?" 

The young man was bewildered, inclined to be irrit- 
able. But the situation was amazing; and in spite of 
his state of nervous tension he appreciated the omen of 
unexpected good made obvious by this preamble. He 
sat down as bidden. 

"The gray-haired villain! — The infamous old toad! — 
There's a pretty counselor to go to!" 

The old lady chuckled. 

"Never mind that. What did he say?" 

"What you know already — that I've been a dashed 
ass. — Excuse me, aunt! Oh, hang it, where is Colin- 
ette?" 

She held him back by the sleeve. 

"Now, Geoffrey! — There, my boy! Well, I won't 
tease you. She is here. She is in this house. She is 
imder my care. I do not say that it is what I would 
have chosen. But you are a good, honorable man and I 
would not have you act otherwise. And she's a dear 
child. She found herself in hard straits when you rushed 
off like that — you are always so impetuous, my poor 
boy! You did not think enough of what people mi^t 
say and imagine. There was a great disturbance in the 
house. The servants — now there's no good in your 
flaring up into a rage; this isn't a charitable world, and 
your very haphazard ways did not help to make it more 
BO — the servants clamored for their wages, and some of 
them behaved very insolently, I am afraid. — And 
Augusta got hold of the story about the irregularity of 
the ceremony. Pray, my dear boy, do not curse your 
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cousin so loudly — for I deserve some cursing too ! And I 
do not at all want to hear that from your lips ! Yes, I'm 
afraid I had something to say in substantiating that 
rumor, though indeed worse was current about you both 
before I returned to Paris. I am making you very 
angry, I see. But be just; you have brought a great 
deal on yourself by your willful, headlong manner of life 
at a time when the utmost circumspection and dignity 
was particularly demanded. I do not desire to minimize 
Augusta's behavior, nor my own unworthy share. You 
said I was a just woman; I was very nearly being unjust, 
but Providence showed me my error. I cannot alto- 
gether exonerate you. Nor Colinette: that episode in 
the flower-market was deplorable, and there were other 
things besides. — But I will say," added the old lady, 
keeping her steady eye upon his white face, "that the 
poor child conducted herself, at the test, in a manner 
with which I can find no fault." 

Her hands crossed on her lap in her usual atti- 
tude, the dowager had held forth with compelling 
impressiveness. 

Geoffrey, the high fur collar of his traveling houp- 
pelande thrown open at the throat, his hair tossed about 
his brow, his eyes wavering between the door and the 
speaker, listened distractedly, the most varied expres- 
sions passing over his countenance as each phrase of 
hers started him upon a new issue: fury, anxiousness, 
remorse, resentment; fury again, and now a sudden, 
overwhelming tenderness. 

"Colinette!" he cried, with a break in his voice. 
"For (>od's sake. Aunt Maiden " 

"My dear boy/' said the old lady, sometluDg of his 
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emotion gaining upon her, "your wife had been told so 
many cruel things, she hardly knew what to believe. 
She came to me to know the truth, and to bring me the 
family jewels — yes, the family jewels. She did not think 
it sale to leave them at the Hdtel de Grignolan, where 
the household was in a state of mutiny; nor did she wish 
to take them with her to Fontaine-au-Bois. It was the 
day you left, Geoffrey, and she went back that night to 
her old home. Well, she came to me, as I said, and I 
was very cruel to her, too, for I tried to make her see 
what I believed myself, that she ought to give you up, 
-for your own sake. Yes, to give you up. — Sit down, 
Geoffrey! No, I am not so bad as Mr. Wapshott, as you 
shall hear. I drove down next day to the farm and I 
brought the child back with me, and she has forgiven 
me. And you had better forgive me too, my dear boy, 
for I have been putting matters considerably straJghter 
for you in the world. My dear Geoffrey, there was not 
the least use in flying over to London in that way, the 
facts being, as they were, perfectly established. , Per- 
haps if you had come to me again, had trusted me a 
little more. — ^Well, well, never mind. I have been to the 
Embassy. Yes, about your business. I have seen Lady 
Elizabeth, a dear kind woman, and I love her in spite 
of her chestnut wig. And she has promised to speak to 
Sir Charles. — ^Though indeed we can manage Sir 
Charles," said Lady Maldon with a himiorous air; "we 
have only to have him here to meet that handsome 
young creature, your wife — she is one of the handsomest 
young creatures I have ever seen — and there will be no 
opposition on his side. And I am determined the second 
ceremony shall take place nowhere but at the Embassy, 
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from this house. I myself will bring Colinette. I have 
driven with her these two days, in an open carriage, and 
I have given Mrs. Plym notice for daring to toss her 
head. Mrs. Plym is weeping herself into a jelly, but I 
do not intend to forgive her for quite another week. 
And Augusta has had the screaming vapors, I hear. One 
attack after another. She has sent for Dr. Streeter 
twice in the same day. And Sir John has asked to 
be transferred, and will probably have to accept Naples 
— at which the Stewarts are delighted, I*m convinced — 
and, Oh, Geoflfrey '* — ^both had risen and once more she 
held him back, taking him by the lapel of his coat — 
"when youVe seen Colinette, I think you ought to go 
round to the Embassy yourself. This matter must be 
settled as soon as possible. You might get it over 
tomorrow; I can't rest, thinking what people may say 
afterwards ! Not so mudi for you and that poor child, 
for you were both in good faith, and the truth shall be 
made known, but it's for little Ridingford." 

"Little Ridingford — Good God, what do you mean?" 

The old lady smiled, while the tears ran down her 
cheeks. 

"My dear nephew, I really think, yes, I'm almost 
siure — ^I did not dare — it seemed like taking a liberty to 
put the question to her. But she has an air about her, 
a look on her face, my dear boy, soft and brooding, I — 
I " 

He broke from her. 

"She is in Augusta's old room,'' called the dowager 
after him. "I do not let her get up early." 

She sat down and wept happily into her pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 
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It was a glorious frosty afternoon, and the dowager 
Lady Maldon ordered her carriage to be open and the 
coachman to drive slowly up and down the Tuileries. 

With Colinette by her side and Geoffrey opposite, she 
thus proclaimed to the fashionable world of Paris that 
not only were young Lord and Lady Maldon living in 
amity together, but that she had solemnly taken them 
under her wing. And she was extraordinuily oiter- 
tained to observe the different attitudes of her acquaint- 
ances — the stares of surprise, the hurried salutes, the 
smiles on some faces, the scowls on others. 

Augusta, whom they crossed on the Boulevard, 
turned livid, as she sat in the curricle by the side of her 
husband; and Sir John's scarlet deepened to purple. 
Both tried to look as if they had not seen. 

Geoffrey went white himself when he saw his cousin. 
He knew more by this time of what she had done, and he 
would never forgive her. Colinette, awed into stillness 
by her own happiness, was called from a soft dream by 
the change in his countenance; caught a glimpse of the 
pair whining by, and leaned forward to put her hand on 

But when presently, passing through the Tuileries, 

she saw the Marquis de PontsabrI slink down a side 
alley after one vindictive glance at their carriage, she 
held her peace. It was the one episode of that day of 
tragedy that she would never breathe to Geoffrey. 

"God bless you ! " said the young man to the dowager, 
as he kissed her good night that evening. "I never dared 
to hope for this." 

The. love of Geoffrey had always been precious 
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to her, but it was more precious still to feel that she 
deserved it. 

*'My dear boy/' she said as she kissed him back» in 
the fluttering way of her moments of great emotion, '*I 
am amazed at myself. The grace of God," she said 
reverently. — " *The wind bloweth where it listeth.' " 

It was certain that Colinette and Geoffrey would 
often come back to Paris, for old Lady Maldon on one 
side and Fontaine-au-Bois on the other had irresistible 
claims. But they decided to give up the H6tel de Grig- 
nolan; for to Geoffrey's mind his son and heir must be 
bom in England, and Colinette was glad to b^in a new 
life of usefulness and self-teaching on the lands whidi 
were to be her son's. 

She was quite sure it was to be a son. Had not 
Geoffrey duly accompanied her to buy a gold heart and 
offer it at the shrine of the Compassionate Mother? 

He would have gone anywhere she asked him. He 
did not think himself degraded by a superstitious prac- 
tice; but as she knelt and prayed, he knelt and wor- 
shiped her. When they had come out of the church, 
however, he warned her that it might be wise not to 
mention the matter to the dowager. Colinette looked 
wondering. 

*'She is so good. Would she not understand that we 
should pray for our little one?" 

*^She would not think that praying before a statue 
would help anyone," smiled the Englishman. 

"Ah, mon Dieu,*' cried young Lady Maldon, "that is 
as bad as Jean-J6rome!" 

Geoffrey laughed out loud. They were walking 
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quickly along the street against the wind — a cold, cruel 
searching wind, very differmt from that large, bland 
merry gale of April that had blown them into each 
other's arms. But, shrewish as it was, it could not drive 
them apart. They climg close to each other and stepped 
on gayly, and saw life stretching out before them, warm 
and glowing in the light of their, love. 
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